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HEY! 

Have you tried 



Italia 

Ristorante 


Well, if you like good 
atmosphere , delicious food, and 
reasonable prices — then we 
will see you there. 

Near Thruway Shopping Center 



Ever Drive a 
Pontiac Tiger? 


r l Vc JiJ 


at . . . 



Bob Neil Pontiac 

"your authorized Pontiac Dealer" 

2710 N. Marshall St. ACROSS FROM THE COLISEUM PA 3-0536 
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Editorial 

ATHLETICS 
AND ACADEMICS 


In early October the Trustees called for plans to build a new foot¬ 
ball stadium costing about $2 million. The sorest inconvenience of Bow¬ 
man Gray Stadium has been that we lose money by playing there—to the 
extent that some have doubted the future of our membership in the 
Atlantic Coast Conference. Faced with this, the Trustees have proceeded 
on faith in the money-making potential of football and in our ability to 
play quality football, given the proper facilities. 

Because of the impending stadium campaign, we reiterate the severe 
need for other buildings and facilities. For example, where on our liberal 
arts campus is a fine arts building? Where are adequate practice areas 
for drama and music students? Where is an auditorium seating about 500, 
for lectures, recitals, plays, and films? Where is there studio space for an 
artist to set up so much as an easel? 

M. Henry Garrity, Director of Alumni and Development, has said: 
“We have a great deal of pressure from alumni for a new football stadium; 
we’ve had little if any pressure from alumni for campus facilities such 
as a fine arts building.” 

This is a natural reaction. The psychological advantages of winning 
in major league ball are patently clear. Athletics have served as perhaps 
the only point of natural unity for students, faculty, administration, and 
alumni. This sort of unity pays off in dollars and cents. But might not 
top-flight graduates, distinguished professors, and significant research in 
the liberal arts be as much a rallying point for students and alumni as 
athletics? If Wake Forest is trying so desperately to break into big-time 
education, is it not more crucial to break out of academic mediocrity than 
out of athletic mediocrity? 

The College has not set out to build a stadium at all costs. The Trus¬ 
tees have said, “We’ve waited patiently for a stadium that we clearly need. 
Let’s see if we can get one now.” This is a reasonable attitude. Quality 
athletics is only a small part of quality education. The way has been left 
open for those who feel the need of a college hospital, or a fine arts build¬ 
ing, to name only two pressing needs, to realize the force of public opinion 
and exert their wishes. 

Are there some things more important than membership in the ACC? 
Why not compete with Duke and Carolina by offering scholarships like 
the Angier B. Duke Scholarships and the John Motley Morehead Scholar¬ 
ships? If mediocrity is bad in football teams and football stadiums, isn’t 
it worse in fine arts facilities and professors’ salaries? 

Let not the tail wag the dog. —J.W. 
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NEW 

Hair Styles 
For Each Season 



VISIT 

@ A . 

VmJwtir 

HAIRDRESSERS 

Reynolda Manor Shopping Center 722-6193 
(member of Student Discount Card) 

Northside Shopping Center 767-0235 

Thruway Shopping Center 723-0791 



Hm . . . m, there's something about 
a man who buys his clothes at... . 

Town & Campus Shop 

424 W. Main St. 



College Book Store 

"on the campus" 

Owned and operated by 
Wake Forest College tor 
the convenience of the 
students and faculty. 


room. 


Anne Phillips admires one of the good 
titles available in the non-textbook 
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Wg/M LAURA JORDON, art editor for The 
KTS Student, continues her fine work in this 
■jfgfl years first issue. Laura, a sophomore 
from Miami, Florida, is well-known in 
the coffee shop for her art work and folk singing. 

ED MYERS makes his first appearance 
in The Student with “When the Times 
Were Good,” a glimpse at memories of 
a former sax player. Ed is a freshman 
from Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

DONIA WHITELEY gave “Literature 
and the Practical Man” as her senior 
oration at the June, 1965, commence¬ 
ment. Donia is now doing graduate 
study in English literature at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

RICHARD FALLIS, features editor for 
The Student, gives a few hints on how 
to succeed at Wake Forest while hardly 
doing anything. Richard is a junior from 
Nashville, Tennessee, majoring in religion. 

MERRY LYNN BRATCHER, a junior 
English major from Setauket, N. Y., de- 
Bp* V scribes the campus post office with the 
* help of Jon Amey. 





Send THE STUDENT Home 

The subscription rate for the remaining 
four issues of The Student is $1.60. Sub¬ 
scriptions may be made by check or money 
order, payable to The Student and sent to 

Circulation Manager 
The Student 
Box 7247 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 27106 


■■■Kir JON ARNEY, staff photographer for 
The Student, makes a welcome contri- 
| bution through his photographs of the 
post office. Jon, a sophomore from Mor- 
ganton, spends his spare time flying his plane and 
photographing go-go girls. 

SUSIE MEMORY describes in “Fire¬ 
flies” the sensitivity of a young girl to 
beauty, age, and loneliness. Susie is a 
junior English major from Raleigh, and 
is junior representative to the W.G.A. and secre¬ 
tary of the College Union. 

TOM CASE, a new contributor to The 
Student, is a freshman from Mayodan. 
The poem, “The Big Seventh Chord,” 
which appears in the issue, is part one 
of a four-part piece on which he has been work¬ 
ing for some time. 

JAMES CRUICKSHANK, author of 
several poems in this issue, is a senior 
math major. Last year James attended 
the University of Leeds in Yorkshire, 

England. 

BETTY ANNE SAEMAN, a sophomore 
from Orange, Connecticut, contributes 
her views on student inactivism at Wake 
Forest. Betty Anne also tutors at the 
North Carolina Advancement School. 

PAUL CANADY, a junior from Lexing¬ 
ton, did the illustration for Donia White- 
ley’s article. Readers will remember 
Paul’s drawings of the New York sky¬ 
line which were displayed in the College Union 
exhibit of student art last spring. 







LETTERS 
TO THE EDITOR 

The Student welcomes letters of comment or 
criticism. Letters should be addressed to the Edi¬ 
tor, Box 7247, Reynolda Station, or may be brought 
to The Student office, 224 Reynolda Hall. 

All letters must be signed. 
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What’s your reaction to this article? The 
Student invites your opinion, pro or con. 


Student Revolt - Where ? 

by Betty Anne Saeman 


The presence (and conspicuous absence) 
of student causes, crusades, campaigns, activities 


w ake Forest has always been a pretty peace¬ 
ful little campus, with Sunday a day of special 
quiet. But this year, thanks to the industry of one 
or more students who anonymously removed the 
clapper from the library bell last spring, the Sun¬ 
day quiet has been unexcelled. This was an ex¬ 
ample of direct action on the part of the students 
to solve a problem which mainly concerned stu¬ 
dents, with no help at all from the administration. 
Certainly students with enough energy and moti¬ 
vation to accomplish such a deed cannot be termed 
apathetic, and yet this term, probably more than 
any other, is used to describe the Wake Forest 
student body. 

On campuses all over America there are rebels 
against society, government, and school adminis¬ 
tration. These revolutionary figures, as typical as 
little old ladies and absent-minded professors, are 
the subject of much discussion in national maga¬ 
zines. Maligned by adults, they are accused of 
cowardice, laziness, sloth, immorality, and of stu¬ 
pidly hiding behind their consciences while at¬ 
tacking a society from which they benefit. How¬ 
ever, many collegians join the move, growing 
beards and shaggy thatches, dressing in denim, tak¬ 
ing part in demonstrations and other local expres¬ 
sions of concern with current problems. 

Student activism has been characterized and 
caricatured by the Free Speech Movement at 
Berkeley. Developing from some heavy talk among 
the campus intellectuals into an university-wide dis¬ 


order which shook all of American higher educa¬ 
tion, the Berkeley movement has been duplicated 
on a lesser scale across the country. In college 
after college, student activism has become a major 
part of campus life. 

Activism as a national movement can trace its 
roots back to the civil rights movements of the late 
1950’s. As the scene cleared after the nightmare of 
McCarthyism, student rebellion, which had faded 
in the decade after World War II, came back into 
prominence. The Beatniks, with their prophet Jack 
Kerouac, provided the first sign that all was not 
quiet in academica. Appalled by the money- 
oriented culture in which they lived, the Beats 
tended to fade off into a never-never land of pot 
and poetry, hoping, perhaps, to rise above the arid 
wastes of middle-class America. But as the civil 
rights movement began to gain momentum, dis¬ 
contented students saw another and more positive 
medium of revolution. Beginning in Greensboro in 
1960, student-led sit-ins became increasingly fre¬ 
quent phenomena. 

As the civil rights movement had more and more 
success, it ended to organize and stratify itself, pro¬ 
ducing such organizations as the Student Non¬ 
violent Co-ordinating Committee, which appealed 
strongly to the interests and insecurities of college 
students. But through the very success of the ini¬ 
tial wave of civil rights action, sit-ins became 
passe, and with the passage of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Law, almost unnecessary. 
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Nevertheless, the experience with the civil rights 
movements had shown the strength organized 
groups of students had when turned against a spe¬ 
cific problem. As a result, student activism was 
quickly rechanneled into other organizations, from 
Students for a Democratic Society to Young Ameri¬ 
cans for Freedom, and reaching outside the spe¬ 
cifically political realm into economics, the freedom 
of speech, and almost every other area of Ameri¬ 
can life. 

w ake Forest students were among the first to 
he arrested in the now famous Greensboro sit-ins 
which in 1960 marked the birth of the new activism. 

But since that time, Wake Forest has been notably 
untouched by any of the national activist move¬ 
ments. The students who were arrested in 1960 
received criticism from administration, faculty, fel¬ 
low students, trustees, parents, and the general pub¬ 
lic for their actions. It may be that this nipped 
effective social action here in the bud. But students 
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at dozens of other colleges have received similar 
criticism, and their activism continues. By compari¬ 
son, Wake Forest students appear lethargic. Is 
this a fair evaluation, and if so, what has made the 
local scene so dull? 

During the past summer, students from several 
deep South universities were unable to recruit even 
a single Wake Forest student to help in Operation 
SCORE, a plan to increase Negro voter registra¬ 
tion in North Carolina. These students had given 
up whole years of their college careers for this 
cause, but no one here would give up even the 
summer. Of course, a summer is quite an invest¬ 
ment, but according to all reports, students at other 
institutions have been willing enough to drop 
everything and join the picket lines. Does this 
mean that we at Wake Forest are different? Surely 
there are enough followers of Joan Baez and 
enough readers of The Fire Next Time to indicate 
that we do know what is going on and being done 
outside Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
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Perhaps part of the explanation for the lack of 
activism here is the result of the official provincial¬ 
ism of administration and student body. More than 
one college official has expressed his belief that 
Wake Forest students are “one big happy family,” 
a family whose horizons should be no higher than 
Pilot Mountain. It is a truism that a happy family 
whose major concern is with what goes on within 
itself will not care to become involved with ac¬ 
tivities outside. 

That the “happy family” myth has survived and 
is, in fact, believed, must be in part due to the 
sociological make-up of the student body. Ours is 
on the whole an affluent student body. From their 
Weejuns to their fashionably casual hairstyles, our 
students are remarkably similar in looks and atti¬ 
tudes. If not bom with the proverbial silver spoon 
in their months, they at least know what a silver 
spoon is. It has been suggested that a well-fed 
and well-clothed group of students will not be 
overly concerned with the needs of others less well 
off, especially if this concern is at their own ex¬ 
pense. 

But not all the SNCC men nor all the members 
of Students for a Democratic Society are poverty- 
stricken. As a matter of fact, these organizations 
and other activist groups have often flourished on 
wealthy campuses—and so the curious lack of rec¬ 
ognized activism on this campus cannot be com¬ 
pletely explained by referring to the socio-eco¬ 
nomic strata of the students. 

here are no civil rights groups at Wake For¬ 
est; there is only one political organization, the 
eminently respectable Young Democrats, and in a 
sense there is little far-reaching activity. But some 
observers feel that the sort of activism in which 
Wake Forest students are engaged is the activism 
of the future. It is not flamboyant; it will not lead 
to arrests; but it may lead to greater progress ra¬ 
cially, socially, and economically. 

In the civil rights field there are exchanges and 
mutual projects with Winston-Salem State Teach¬ 
er’s College which are intended to broaden the 
cultural horizons of members of both races. The 
tutorial program at the North Carolina Advance¬ 
ment School is proving to be an education for tutor 
as well as student. 

Wake Forest is situated on the edge of Appa¬ 
lachia, a major area of work in the Anti-Poverty 
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campaign. A few students have been active in the 
North Carolina Volunteers program, working in 
Appalachia and throughout the state to attack-pov¬ 
erty at its roots. Through education and sanitation 
programs, in particular, the Volunteers have ma¬ 
terially aided the war on poverty. 

Under the auspices of the BSU and other church- 
related organizations, students can go to any of 
several centers in the area on weekday afternoons. 
There they either entertain or teach children up to 
junior high ages. Other students are engaged in 
work with the aged, either in physical therapy or 
in simply paying attention to people who have been 
forgotten. Some social science courses also intro¬ 
duce students to this type of activity. Students 
usually choose between working for a boys club, 
tutoring at the Advancement School, or working in 
a home for the aged or handicapped, being rated 
on this work and having the work count as a lab 
in the course. 

It may be, as many would argue, that such stu¬ 
dent unrest as exists at Wake Forest has been re¬ 
channeled into these altruistic activities. Some have 
felt that the lack here of the degree of activism 
which has been cropping up across the nation 
is a result of the academic load at Wake Forest. 
Obviously a person taking seventeen hours and 
limited to eleven class cuts is not going to have 
the time to demonstrate that a “professional stu¬ 
dent at Berkeley, who may be taking little, if 
anything at all, will have. But a popular guide to 
colleges describes the academic load here as only 
moderate.” In contrast, a number of schools which 
it describes as having “heavy” loads have been cen¬ 
ters of student unrest: Columbia, Tufts, and the 
University of Chicago, to cite three examples. 


Why Not Contribute? 

Contributions may be mailed to The Stu¬ 
dent or preferably brought to the editorial 
office, Room 224, Reynolda Hall. The of¬ 
fice is open 1-5 P.M., Monday through Fri¬ 
day. We will return unused manuscripts if 
they are accompanied by a self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 

The bulletin “Information for Contribu¬ 
tors” giving more specific detail is available 
upon request at our office. 


Still, it seems strange indeed that these activities 
are the only manifestation on this campus. Many 
blame the pessimism that is rampant on this cam¬ 
pus. One hundred per cent of the students inter¬ 
viewed for this article were willing to describe this 
campus as apathetic. The administration appears 
to have given up the struggle with the Baptist 
State Convention. Everybody complains about 
Slater food, snack shop service, and chapel pro¬ 
grams—and yet does nothing. 

But this is the same campus where a coffee 
house was created out of an old library attic, where 
the Independent Council is working to improve the 
men’s dorms, and where women may soon have 
phones in the dorms, all the result of pressure from 
the students. 

A look at the one well-publicized case of activ¬ 
ism which has occurred here recently, the Chal¬ 
lenge ’65 program, may help us get to the bottom 
of the local situation. This program was indeed 
concerned with civil rights and brought numerous 
prominent leaders, who have had association with 
the major activist groups, to the campus. But the 
Challenge program made no attempt to resolve 
specific points of tension. Its solemn and dispas¬ 
sionate atmosphere was hardly conducive to ac¬ 
tivism. On the whole, the carefully middle-of-the- 
road Wake Forest students heard carefully middle- 
of-the-road statements which could have done little 
to arouse them. Its greatest controversy was 
stirred not by a speaker or event, but by the fail¬ 
ure of symposium officials to invite the campus 
newspaper to its cocktail party. Differently con¬ 
ceived, Challenge might have been explosively 
productive, but its deliberations were not the sort 
calculated to yield immediately effective results. 

It is probably not fair to put the blame for the 
lack of student activism on this campus on any 
one cause. Certainly, sociological factors have 
something to do with it, as does the attitude of the 
administration, as does rampant pessimism, as does 
almost any reason one cares to submit. Many stu¬ 
dents are simply too caught up in the post-adoles¬ 
cent euphoria of “being in college” to care. But 
neither does this seem an adequate explanation 
for what is happening at Wake Forest. Do we say 
“Who cares?” to what is going on beyond Reynolda 
Road? Do we rather have concern and involve¬ 
ment of a more subtle, less news-making variety? 
Or could it possibly be that we don’t care because 
we don’t think we could get away with it? ■ 
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by Merry Lynn Bratcher 
photography by Jon Amey 


Like sex, the compulsion to visit the post office 
is one of the basic drives of a college student. The 
trip from Reynolda Hall around the Plaza is an 
eagerly-awaited dessert to every meal. 

But freshman coeds soon learn that there is a 
formidable gauntlet to run—the Sig Eps and Pikas. 
These stalwarts range themselves on the brick wall 
near the post office and judge the passing parade 
with zest and zeal. This leads to much jockeying 
among the maidens for the position nearest the 
grass, and has even caused some to take a more 
complicated route which avoids the ordeal alto¬ 
gether. 

Once at the post office, there are few complica¬ 
tions besides making the combination work or get¬ 
ting a size 12 hand into a size 7 box. On chapel 
days, however, ingenuity and military tactics are 
needed to reach the goal. The crowd of cheerful 
chapel-goers, sucked into the post office, becomes 
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a mail-maddened shuffling mob, and chivalry, cour¬ 
tesy, and friendship are trampled into the dust. 
The smaller combatants carry heavy artillery such 
as suitcase-sized purses or sharpened umbrellas, 
while the larger rely on sheer muscle and height 
to carry them through. A lucky student will be 
rewarded with a letter, a package notice and (op¬ 
tional) a Kroger ad. Re-arming himself, he ma¬ 
neuvers his way to the counter where a line of 
other fortunate recipients has already formed. 

He is somewhat dismayed, however, as his turn 
approaches, to see that several students have been 
turned away empty-handed. A search for his pack¬ 
age reveals that he, too, has been misled—the 
notice was a mistake. Disappointed, he shoves his 
way out into the sunshine, ripping open the letter 
to find a warning from Readers Digest that his 
subscription has run out and the company would 
appreciate a renewal of interest. Such experiences 
have a strong effect on the chapel attitude of the 
student, as well as on his faith in a good world 
out there. 

Few campuses have a full-scale post-office which 
can boast a daily handling of about 6000 pieces of 
communication from beyond the wall. Mail de¬ 
livery is quite frequent and often accurate, and 
there are full facilities for sending packages, buying 
stamps, and purchasing money orders. We even 


benefit from the protection of the federal govern¬ 
ment since it has declared as classified, along with 
the names of American espionage agents and the 
location of our missile bases, the amount of money 
which the post office at Reynolda Station takes in 
each year. 

Yet the postal oligarchy has its problems, too. 
Its members must be ready with information such 
as the cost of sending an airmail package to Mo¬ 
zambique, as well as what stamps will match 
mauve-and-blue striped stationery. They must steel 
themselves against the temptation to read the scores 
of post cards passing through their hands each 
day. But perhaps their most difficult task is ig¬ 
noring the anxious eyes (one per box) that watch 
their every move as they put out mail. 

The various pitfalls involved in obtaining mail 
are solid preparation for a future of trials and di¬ 
lemmas. The small officialdom of the post office 
replaces parental custody as a symbol of authority 
and a dispenser of goodies. The newspapers, CARE 
packages, letters from the home front, and volumi¬ 
nous Kroger ads which pass through its 2328 por¬ 
tals serve to keep us in touch with the world be- 
vound. Indeed, in the seclusion of a college cam¬ 
pus, one of the most active links with the drama 
of the outside world is the friendly branch post 
office. ® 
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A New England Woman . 


She sprouted early and dated frequently. 

On an adult stage she sang her parts. 

Now she bears a minister’s children; 
and still the elms secure her street. 

And still far-off the magnolia blossom swells 

and a street light through heavy maples threatens a birth. 

James Bruce Cruickshank 


The Ceremony 

Familiar walls hold you throned at the mirror 
as your hand strokes hairs into their final place. 

Cut daffodils lean open-mouthed. 

Maple limbs bud against the window panes. 

Soon your hand will strip the mirror to its boards 
and squeeze the daffodil with pain and blood. 

Children are there as the procession steps to an event. 

The knife is driven through wool and severs the hidden skin. 
Blood jells in the fleece 

as a wise ceremonious hand lights the positioned logs. 

Abraham sensed a new pain 

as the son watched the laden donkey 

marched to the summit 

and then the intent hand above him. 

The bride in white, the groom in black— 
the ceremony’s proper dress. 

The words are spoken. 

The children watch. 

The petals are dropped. 

And rice like spray is thrown. 


James Bruce Cruickshank 













Fireflies 


a short story by Susie Memory 



ingers of foam, oozing green, slithered forward 
and crept back into the silent abyss from which 
they had come. Variegated periwinkles bored into 
the wet sand, which glistened with the reflection 
of the settipg ju n. 

them^^fetwl tip 


She felt the 


and grab at her 


feet, then recede to leave her bare toes covered 
by wet sand. The sunset richened the browness 
of her* legs to a deep gold. Hands in the pockets 
of lierfaded shorts, she silently watched the ocean. 

“FrannieF called a voice, shrill in contrast to 
the serenity of the shore world. “Time for supper!” 

Reluctantly she turned from the ocean to the 
dirty* gray house on the beach. Trudging through 















the heaps of sand, she noticed a child’s abandoned 
sand castle, its carefully smoothed turrets now 
toppled. Tomorrow he will cry because it is 
broken, she thought. Then he will try to build it 
back again. But it will never be the same again. 
Never. 

She hurried up the rickety porch steps. In the 
kitchen her grandmother was bent over the hot 
old-fashioned stove. Frannie felt a rush of com¬ 
passion for the thin, bent back. Old people should 
never have to work, she thought. They should just 
be able to sit back in wicker rocking chairs with 
fat Persian cats in their laps and lots of grand¬ 
children to fetch their shawls and a friend their 
age who liked to remember and who wouldn t die 
before they did. 

Her grandmother looked up and smiled, pushing 
back a wisp of brittle gray hair. 

“Did you have a good time today, dear?” she 
asked, as she poured each of them a bowl of soup. 
Frannie slumped into her chair, a wave of irrita¬ 
tion rushing over her. 

“Yes,” she answered shortly. What difference 
could it make whether you had fun or not? How 
could you express how you felt about the perfect 
symmetry of a shell found on the beach, the grace¬ 
ful beauty of a sea gull in flight, the tingling iciness 
of the ocean in the morning, or the rough-smooth 
feel of sand between your toes by saying you’d had 
a good time? 

“I saw those two girls who just came yesterday,” 
said Frannie, picking up her spoon and beginning 
to eat. “They’re both just about my age.” 

“That’s nice, dear,” answered her grandmother. 

“They’re having a big bonfire on the beach to¬ 
night, and they asked me to come,” continued 
Frannie. 

The old woman said nothing. Frannie settled 
back in her chair and ate the rest of her supper 
in silence. 

When she finished, she slid her chair back across 
the floor and walked out onto the porch. She sat 
down on the steps, clasping her knees to her chin. 

It was much cooler now. Soon tiny colored lights 
would be popping out all along the beach, and 
the raucous honky-tonk of the amusement park 
down the beach would blare forth across the air. 
Frannie thought distastefully of this part of beach 
life—the blatant, bragging, screaming, whirring, 
dizziness of the amusement park. Instead she 
turned her head toward the ocean, where a lonely 


shrimp boat was threading its way across the 
horizon. 

The screen door banged behind her, and her 
grandmother came out and sat down with a sigh 
in her rattan rocking chair. 

“The mosquitoes will be out soon, I reckon, she 
said, fanning herself slowly with part of the news¬ 
paper. “Maybe we ought to try some of that new 
bug-killer I saw advertised on television—you 
know, the one that shows the can dressed up like 
a cowboy shooting the bugs dressed up like 
Indians.” 

“Yes, I know,” sighed Frannie. Where could a 
can of bug-killer place in a world that was so new 
and fresh and beautiful? But Granny is old—the 
world is beautiful, but it is no longer new or fresh 
to her. How horrible it must be to have no new 
worlds opening up before you, thought Frannie. 

I think that in this fleeting minute I know what 
it feels like to be old. But years and years and 
years from now I will never believe that I could 
have realized in my youth what it’s like to be old. 

“Are you going to the bonfire, dear?” asked her 
grandmother, looking at Frannie anxiously. 

“I suppose,” answered the young girl, shifting 
her weight tiredly. She looked up at her grand¬ 
mother and then she began to stare. In the semi¬ 
darkness she saw a tear on the old woman’s cheek. 
Why, she’s lonely, thought Frannie, a deep sadness 
welling up within her. Such deep loneliness that 
I can’t even imagine. Oh, Granny', are you there? 
What are you like in there? 

She jerked her head back toward the ocean so 
that her grandmother wouldn’t know that she had 
seen. She felt a deep inner dissatisfaction. How 
can you ever be happy? Will we ever be anything 
more than lost children running through barren 
fields grasping at fireflies? 

She leaned back on her elbows, watching the 
moon rise over the ocean. She heard the far-off 
laughs and chatter of the beach party getting un¬ 
derway. Across the soft night air floated the fra¬ 
grance of roasting hotdogs and the strains of a 
popular song on the radio. Suddenly Frannie felt 
the vast chasm which seemed impossible to bridge 
between the lonely old woman on the dirty gray 
porch and the bright, laughing young people. She 
turned her head toward the old woman, hesitated 
for a moment, then jumped up from the steps and 
ran as fast as she could across the sand toward the 
bonfires glowing in the dark like fireflies. ■ 
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TO THE POINT 



November is a time of rain . . . mid¬ 
term quizzes . . . too-hot dorms . . . 
rain . . . forced reading . . . too much 
coffee and too many cigarettes . . . rain 
... no sleep . . . all-night typing ses¬ 
sions . . . rain ... a five-day recess to 
drive 600 miles and then stay up all 
night . . . frozen turkey TV dinners. 

♦ 

A one-way flight to Cairo will cost you 
$436.40. 

♦ 

Seen on Faculty Drive: two professors 
throwing a frisbie while arguing about 
Kafka. 

♦ 

Now that the monsoon season is here 
with a vengeance, the need for a better 
umbrella becomes more apparent. Surely 
someone can cope with the local phe¬ 
nomenon of rain that falls up! 

♦ 

On the other hand, the rotten weather 
has forced the male segment of the cam¬ 
pus to go back to socks. A recent sur¬ 
vey at Bostwick Dorm indicated that 
four out of five girls didn t like mascu¬ 
line, furry ankles and were glad to see 
socks come back. Ankles may not be a 
man’s best feature, but there aren t many 
women who have ankles that are po¬ 
tently charged sex symbols either. 

♦ 

Camelot department: Isn’t it about 
time the great hordes of the cultural who 
deplore the lack of cutural opportunities 
on this campus try turning out for a lec¬ 
ture or a concert—or discover the loca¬ 
tion of the College Theatre? 

♦ 

The College Book Store’s profit for 
the year ending June 30, 1964, was 
$64,235.75. 


“Pro Humanitate” doesn’t mean “For 
Humanity.” 

♦ 

A man who expresses a prejudice 
against something is becoming just about 
as rare as a man who wears knickers, 
and somehow this seems an unfortunate 
thing. Racial prejudice is obviously an 
anachronism, in spite of the noise made 
by the. Klan and the other manifesta¬ 
tions of blatant stupidity running ram¬ 
pant in this state, but prejudice in some 
other areas is not necessarily a bad 
thing. It’s easy to be prejudiced against: 

— feather pillows 

— the Dodgers 

— middle names 

— science 

— phony haikus 

— oysters 

— blue raincoats 

and a whole host of other equally im¬ 
portant things. The fact that the term 
“prejudice” is itself a prejudiced term 
is a powerful indictment of American 
culture. It probably indicates that Amer¬ 
icans are becoming so mass-produced 
that they are slowly ceasing to care. 
While caring about just anything is no 
virtue, caring intensely about something 
can be a pretty good psychological tonic. 
♦ 

Another thing it is easy to be pre¬ 
judiced against is the WGA, not because 
of the apartment rule or any other spe¬ 
cifics, but because of the aura of tyranny 
that surrounds it. The fact that it is 
claimed that this tyranny is self-imposed 
makes it all the more repugnant. 

♦ 

A night in the best hotel in Hungry 
Horse, Montana, will cost you six bucks. 

♦ 

Trick or treat? 
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by Donia Whitely 


T 

JL he sometimes-painful gap between the prac¬ 
tical man of action and the reflective man of 
vision is a very old gap, and one that is in no 
way lessened by the modern premium placed on 
technology. 

Happily for society, most of us will find a vo¬ 
cation quickly and will take our respective places 
as the builders and teachers and providers of the 
world. But then, of course, out of every hundred 
there will always be that one, that one who sticks 
out like the proverbial “sore thumb” in his refusal 
to “grow up” and accept the responsibilities of 
making a living in this practical world. There’s 
always that one, out of every hundred, who would 
rather stand back a bit and watch what the other 


ninety-nine are doing, and then go back to his type¬ 
writer and sit down and write about it. There’s 
always that one, out of every hundred, who can 
somehow see the comedy, or the tragedy, or the 
beauty, or the wisdom in what the other ninety- 
nine are doing. 

At a small get-together a few weeks ago a friend 
of mine said, “You know, I think of Oregon, and 
that beautiful land, and the strong people that 
work that land.” And he said, “When I was a little 
boy, I used to go out to Oregon and visit my uncle 
on his farm, and I used to want so much to live 
there and be one of them when I grew up. And I 
remember one night, he said, “when they were 
clearing off a pasture, and they rolled all the sage- 
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brush up against a fence row in the middle of the 
night, and then they set fire to it. And I thought, 
what a wonderful thing, to roll the sagebrush up 
against the fence and burn it like that!” 

But then my friend went on to say that when he 
finally did grow up, he realized that he couldn’t 
ever live there, and really be one of them. He 
couldn’t bring himself to see the sagebrush as those 
strong, weathered men saw it, as a nuisance that 
had to be burned at night because the chores of 
the day didn’t allow enough time before dark. And 
so he ended by saying a very significant thing. He 
said, “I couldn’t ever be one of them, exactly, but 
now I think I could really write about them.” 

“But now I think I could really write about 
them.” How many of our great writers must have 
started at this very point at some time or another 
in their lives? Stephen Crane may never have seen 
battle as a real soldier, but what foot soldier ever 
wrote anything as moving as The Red Bodge of 
Courage? John Steinbeck may never had to live 
like the impoverished Okies moving West during 
the depression, but what migrant every produced 
a book like The Gropes of Wrath? 

These men were the one, out of a hundred, who 
preferred to look for the comedy, or the tragedy, 
or the beauty, or the wisdom in what the other 
ninety-nine were doing. Today, in this practical 
world of big industry and big business and big 
entertainment that the graduate is about to enter, 
words like “wisdom” and “beauty” and “tragedy 
often have a very un-practical and rather hollow 
ring to them. 

William Butler Yeats, one of the greatest English 
poets, summed up his frustration this way, in his 
advice to younger poets: 

“A line will take us hours maybe; 

Yet if it does not seem a moment’s thought. 
Our stitching and unstitching has been 
naught. 

Better go down upon your marrow-bones 
And scrub a kitchen pavement, or break 
stones 

Like an old pauper, in all kinds of weather; 
Bor to articulate sweet sounds together 
Is to work harder than all these, and yet 
Be thought an idler by the noisy set 
Of bankers, schoolmasters, and clergymen 
The martyrs call the world .” 

And the ninety-nine bankers, schoolmasters, and 


clergymen who frown at the pale young man with 
a vision before him are justified in many respects: 
visions certainly don’t get the work done, or fight 
the wars, or pay the bills. But without some of 
that same kind of vision, what knowledge would 
we have today of the philosophy of the ancient 
Greeks, the government of ancient Rome, or the 
faith of the ancient Hebrew patriarchs? The prac¬ 
tical man, the shopkeeper or the farmer or the me¬ 
chanic who would deny the worth of classic litera-’ 
ture, both ancient and modern, would in effect 
sever us from our spiritual heritage and reduce - 
us to the inhuman, machine-like status of the 
Delta’s and the Gamma’s of Huxley’s frightening 
Brave New World. 

The poet Yeats was much concerned about his 
place and his role in die practical world. The 
Irish Civil War was splitting the countryside, and 
the poet saw himself as a man fiercely caught up 
in the movement in spirit, but too timed and with¬ 
drawn to take up arms himself. He couldn’t be one 
of them, exactly, but he thought he could really 
write about them. In the preface to a book of 
poems entitled Responsibilities, he wrote poign¬ 
antly: 

“Pardon old fathers, if you still remain 
Somewhere in ear-shot for the story’s end. 

Pardon that for a barren passions sake 
Although I have come close on forty-nine, 

I have no child, I have nothing but a book, 
Nothing but that to prove your blood and 
mine.” 

And so I say, thank goodness for the practical 
men who pay the bills and fight the wars and get 
the work done that keeps this complicated world 
going. But let us not omit thanks for that one out 
of a hundred, that one who would rather look at 
the beauty in the burning of sagebrush against the 
fence row in the middle of an Oregon night. Let 
us not put too low a premium on the one who says, 
“I couldn’t ever be one of them, exactly, but now I 
think I could really write about them.” Let us not 
frown on the pale young man with a vision before 
him, who has nothing to show at the story’s end 
but a book, to prove your blood and mine. 

For this is the one that just might produce a 
work that would outlive the skyscrapers and the 
subways and the shopping centers, a work that 
would serve as a mirror to us and a milestone to 
future generations. * 
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Trees 


The Big Seventh Chord 

Part 1 


Packed buds 
untightening 
sever bark 

to sprout pink blossoms 
out of a limb. 

James Bruce Cruickshank 


Two Poems 

The ocean lies flat 

beyond a hundred yards of stripped beach. 
Negroes bend with baskets 
like contented peasants for the contended Tsar 
or pastoral cows beneath pastoral skies. 

From beach chairs or cars 

the citizens enjoy the distant scene. 


The dam holds back a plate of calm water 
on which suburban families ply plastic crafts. 

Over a hill cables are laid on stilts light tight ropes. 

At the dam, water bends 
thin 

and plunges — 
bone spikes of liquid hair 
that raise a mist forest — 
reshapes to cords of clear current 
driving between boulders 
and pockets into the shore 
where a steady swan 
moves between thin trucks. 


I find th nite unfoldin 

stretchin out its lazy arms 

an turnin t dawn 

slowly comin 

but comin 

Th frost is thick 

on th windshield 

a moneybags th bankers Cadillac 

an on th window 

a roger th nightwatchman 

who is too cold t check outside 

of his half-warm station 

an on th red wagon 

a don the crippled boy 

but by th time he comes 

out t play 

the frost’ll be gone anyway 

as th day struggles on 
i sip th day old coffee 
an wonder why 
ramblin on 
until at last 
th sun is up 
an i think a stan 
in grudgfully growin 
kannapolis 

an i think a th man 
who runs it all 
the people 
th town 
th feelin 

not wantin t hate 
not knowin enough t hate 
but pityin th man who says 
he’s too busy today 
t think about tomorrow 
an lovin th one who says 
yesterday was sad 
today is existence 
an tomorrow is beautiful. 


James Bruce Cruickshank 


Tom Case 
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THE PLAN 

by Richard Fallis 


A little queasy now that youve got the first hour 
quiz back? Worried about Viet Nam and all that? 
Going to start studying? 


NO! A Thousand Times No! Studying is no 
more essential now than it ever was. The “gentle¬ 
man’s C” isn’t as easy to come by as it used to be, 
but it is still possible to go to college and enjoy 
it. Frankly, you can still succeed at college, even 
at this college—or especially at this college—with¬ 
out really trying. 

That wise sage Porfirio Rubirosa once said that 
to him success consisted of “getting my hands on 
the right thing at the right time.” Now what Mr. 
Rubirosa may have had in mind should probably 
be left to your imagination, but suffice it to say 
that Mr. Rubirosa was an infinitely successful man. 
He was successful not because he did anything in 
particular successfully, but because he did every¬ 
thing in general successfully. And so, using his 
technique, we now present our key to instant 
success. 


The Plan may be applied to almost any area of 
collegiate activity, but the current quiz season 
u Pon us, it might be most helpful to illustrate by 
giving a few tips on academic success. Of course, 
we assume that you came to college to avoid the 
. :ra ft> or become a PiKA, or for some other equally 
important reason, but as long as you are here, there 
Is no barm in being at least a mild academic suc- 
cess. Basically, academic success consists merely 
0 passing 128 hours of classes, but which ones you 
C owse to pass and how you pass them is another 
matter. 


0 put it simply, to be a success all you hav( 
? 0 ls biok successful—that is, have style. Anc 

e first element of style in academic success i; 
le P r °per choice of courses. Some courses can 


not be avoided, but they can be put off. Thus it 
is the successful student who postpones his re¬ 
quired science or religion until his senior year. Put¬ 
ting courses off is wise for two reasons. In the 
first place, if you are the only senior in a biology 
section full of freshmen, you will not only have 
status, by definition; you will also have eleven cuts, 
a fact that is bound to make Biology 111 a lot more 
palatable. Furthermore, if you can put some re¬ 
quirements off, you can indulge in esoterica as a 
freshman or sophomore. The freshman taking 
“Problems of Southeast Asia” obviously is playing 
it a lot more cool than the freshman taking 
Chemistry 111. 

There is also the problem of choosing a major; 
here two options are open to the potentially suc¬ 
cessful student. You can choose to major in either 
a fun department, like political science or psy¬ 
chology, or a department which is short on majors. 
Choosing to major in a fun department is probably 
safer as you are very likely to run into a laugh- 
loving group of fellow students who are almost as 
successful as you are, and a jolly bunch of instruc¬ 
tors, who wish they had been as successful in col¬ 
lege as you obviously are. On the other hand, 
choosing to major in a neglected department can 
be dangerous. At least investigate before you dive 

in _there may be some mighty good reasons why 

a department is short on majors. But if the depart¬ 
ment looks safe and you do major there, you will 
be at a real advantage. Since you will be about 
their only hope, they won’t dare flunk you, and 
eventually you will graduate. Actually, the most 
successful thing to do is major in a non-existent 
department, like art or engineering. However, this 
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BEFORE 


requires a great deal of finesse, especially in deal¬ 
ing with the Dean’s Office and the Registrar, since 
both tend to frown on this sort of thing. But it 
might be worth the try. 

Once you have settled on the courses you are 
going to take, brush up on your classroom eti¬ 
quette. The successful student is not going to be 
on time to class. Rather, he will wait until at least 
four minutes after the hour, then enter with a 
slightly superior air, carrying a Coke. Though the 
matter of buying a Coke before each class will be 
a bit expensive, something like $200 over four years, 
the implication that you expect to be entertained 
and that if you are not, you will go back to TV, is 
bound to impress the professor. (In passing we 
should note that Cokes are the only permissible 
beverage here; there is something about Mountain 
Dew that spoils the effect.) Furthermore, if you 
have a Coke, and no one else in the class does, this 
immediately sets you apart from and above the 
students who have neglected this little academic 
nicety. 


The successful man will appear to take only a 
few notes. If you take too many, you will be im¬ 
mediately branded as a drudge, but if you take 
none at all, you may antagonize the professor. So 
take a few and try to avoid the temptation to 
doodle. 

In a discussion never answer a question with an 
obvious answer. This is the surest sign of an over¬ 
anxious student, and if you should answer it in¬ 
correctly, it can be awfully embarrassing. Rather, 
answer only the obscure ones. This way you can’t 
be wrong, and you can wander around a good bit 
in your answer, giving the impression of being a 
deep thinker. And don’t answer too many ques¬ 
tions at all—maybe one in four—so that when you 
do deign to respond, it will be a moment of real 
excitement for the professor and fellow students 
alike. You’d be surprised how much a little thing 
like this means to a professor. A final word: CUT, 
always cut your full eleven times. This is part of 
the local social contract, and it is up to you to fill 
your end of the bargain. 

One of the most successful ways of passing a 
course is dropping by the instructor’s office about 
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once a month. Since you will never go by to ask 
for help, but rather to shoot the bull, this is very 
good public relations. The more naive members 
of the faculty will think that you are really in¬ 
terested in them or their course, while the wiser 
ones will know that it is pure gamesmanship on 
your part and will appreciate your skill in playing 
your role. 

The office visit should always be relatively short, 
and the conversation should never be to the point. 
Before your office visit, check into the instructor’s 
specialty and whether it be the government of Sik- 
khim or the sex life of the lobster, make at least 
one intelligent reference to his field. Other safe 
subjects for conversation are politics (professors 
are liberal Democrats by definition), coeds (use 
your own judgment), and the poor quality of the 
Library (you may have thought it was pretty good, 
but don’t admit it). Never ask him to tell you any¬ 
thing about the contents of the office. We grant 
you that almost all offices suffer from pretty weird 
interior decoration, but if you’ve never seen a 
fossilized nuthatch or a first edition of Franken¬ 
stein, don’t admit it; this only proves your uncool¬ 


ness. In your visit, be knowledgeable, witty, and 
superior—good office-visit technique is an inval¬ 
uable social grace. 

inally, there is the matter of the quiz. The 
most common variety of this genre is the much¬ 
loved pop. But the successful student will realize 
that these little devils, which he is bound to flunk, 
are seldom graded and are often a lazy professor’s' 
way of taking roll. Consequently, he will simply not 
worry about a pop. However, he is a fool if he 
doesn’t worry about hour quizzes and exams. 

To succeed on an hour quiz or an exam requires 
first that the student get himself into the right 
frame of mind. Whether this involves a visit to 
the TOG, a long night with pep pills, or a long 
weekend in Greensboro depends pretty much on 
the individual, but the right frame of mind is of 
the utmost importance and the right frame is de¬ 
tachment. Try to forget that if you flunk you’ll 
have to leave school and you’ll be I-A. Try to 
see things rationally. 

In passing hour quizzes and exams there are two 
continued on page 24 
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When The Times Were Good 


a short story by Ed Myers 


J3ig Ray told me about what it had been like 
for Carl back in the days when dance bands were 
a dime a dozen, before Carl got into the record 
store business. Carl played the alto sax and had 
his own band, sixteen strong it was—five saxo¬ 
phones, four trombones, four trumpets, a piano, 
bass, and drums. The band really wasnt too bad, 
but the people hated Carl and would boo and 
shout insults at him whenever he would play. Carl 
would only smile in return; he loved music. I don’t 
think Carl ever realized that I knew about his past. 
We talked. We talked a lot, but not about things 
like the past. And I never asked him about it be¬ 
cause, although we were friends, it was the friend¬ 
ship between a storekeeper and his customer, be¬ 
tween a man who was close to becoming old and 
a kid who was close to becoming a man. 

Carl was Jewish, I think. This, too, is something 
we never talked about, and I had never heard his 
last name because the store was called simply 
“Carl’s Records.” But I suppose you could tell he 
was Jewish by looking at him: he was short, dark, 
with the beginning of a pot-belly, dark eyes, dark 
hair combed straight back, receding hairline, a 
large nose, ears tight against his head, and horn¬ 
rimmed glasses. Every time I ever saw him, he was 
wearing dark slacks, a tie, and a white shirt with 
the sleeves rolled up to just below the elbow. And 
his face always had a big grin, almost as though it 
were stamped on. I figured it was the same grin 
he had used on his hecklers in the old days, and 
that was why there seemed to be a sadness in it. 

“Hi, Lew!” That’s what Carl said to me as I 


entered his store. There was one other customer 
there already, a tough-looking guy with long black 
hair that shined under the fluorescent lights above, 
and he looked up from the records when Carl 
greeted me. I felt proud that Carl called me by 
name. It means something when somebody who 
advertises on the radio calls you by name. 

“Hi, Carl,” I said. 

Carl was standing in the far end of the store by 
a small counter with the cash register on it. His 
arms were folded across his chest. 

“Any new jazz records?” 

“Yeah. You can look through them over there.” 
He raised his dark eyebrows when he talked. 

I went to the jazz section and started to flip 
through the long rows of records—Ellington, Basie, 
Kenton, Ferguson, Getz. 

“These records are packed too tightly,” I said. 

“If you want a record bad enough, you’ll take 
the trouble,” Carl said. “This way, it keeps the 
people who aren’t really interested out.” He walked 
over to the tough-looking guy: “You looking for 
anything special, buddy?” 

“No,” the tough-looking guy answered, and he 
kept flipping through the records. 

Carl walked back to the cash register. 

I pulled a record from the row and began to 
read the album jacket. 

“That’s a good record,” Carl said. He had been 
watching me. “It’s got a lot of the sound of the 
old swing bands.” 










“It looks pretty good all right,” I said and took 
the record over to the cash register, handed it to 
Carl, and pulled out my wallet. 

“Two-ninety-seven plus tax—three-twelve. Carl 
wrote the name of the record on a large yellow 
tablet and placed the record in a brown paper bag. 
He hesitated before he finally handed it to me. 

I had turned to leave when he said, “Wait a 
second. I’ve got something I want you to hear,” 
and he pulled an old record out from behind the 
counter. It looked well worn and had no label 
on it. 

“What’s that?” I asked. 

“Just wait,” and he turned on the small record 
player that sat on the counter next to the cash 
register. It was a 78 R.P.M. phonograph record, 
and the turntable spun rapidly. Carl handled the 
record almost with reverence, and he had a funny 
look on his face. He very carefully placed the 
needle down onto the record, but instead of plac¬ 
ing it on the outside edge as you usually do, he 
put it on the inside, where the end of the record 
normally is. 

“What is this?” 

“Just listen,” he said and smiled, really smiled. 

The song began. It sounded tinny and worn, but 
I could tell that at one time it was a good sound; 
it reminded me of the Glenn Miller band. 

“Who is it?” I asked. 

“Me,” Carl said, and looked at the record spin¬ 
ning on the turntable. 

“No kidding?” 

“Nope.” He spoke very softly, like we were in 
church or something. “What do you think?” 

That’s pretty good,” I said, and meant it. So 
this was Carl’s band from the old days. They were 
good. But the people hadn’t liked him. Was it 
because he was a Jew, and they didn’t like Jews? 

“It’s a good sound, isn’t it?” he said. He still 
watched the record going around and around and 
around and around and around, and there was hap¬ 
piness in his face. He was reliving the old days. 
There was the audience, and they were listening 
to every note and applauding the solos, and then 
Carl played his alto sax, he stood right up and 
played, and it was a sweet sound, oh, how sweet, 
and it floated on the air, air floating on air, and 
everyone clapped and cheered, and he sat back 
down and smiled and then joined in with the rest 
°f the band for the rest of the number, and at the 
en d he stood up again and held his right arm high 


in the air as the last note was sustained, and then, 
with a flourish and a kick, brought it down and 
the music stopped, and the crowd went wild. 

Somehow the boos and jeers were not there. 
There was only goodness. His memory had twisted 
things over the years, and now everything in the 
past was good. It was just the way his dreams had 
been. 

“Yeah. It’s a good sound, Carl. How many were' 
in it?” 

“There were sixteen.” He looked up at me for 
a second, then back down at the record. “Listen 
to this solo here.” 

An alto sax was playing, and it was good. I 
knew it was Carl. “Is that you?” 

“Yep. I had pretty good tone, didn’t I? I mean, 
it’s hard to tell because the record’s so old, but 
if you listen closely, you can tell.” 

“Yeah. How come the record plays inside out?” 

“It was a demonstration record. You know. It 
was sent around to the radio stations, and they 
would play it to get public opinion. If there’s a 
demand, then the record gets printed up regular.” 

“Was there a demand?” 

“Bands like this were a dime a dozen in those 
days. Everyone had them, but only a few were 
able to really make it big—Dorsey, Miller, Benny 
Goodman. Only a few were really big. I mean, we 
were in demand. We played all over—Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Maryland, all over. But we just didn’t make 
it with records.” 

“What ever happened to the band?” I asked. 

At first, Carl didn’t answer and just stared at the 
record. I thought maybe he hadn’t heard me, but 
then he spoke: 

“I guess I was just tired of traveling around all 
the time. I don’t know. We just broke up.” 

The record was still playing. It was very long. 

The tough-looking guy had a record in his hand 
and was walking toward the cash register. He was 
chewing gum without bothering to close his 
mouth, so that you could hear the snap with each 
bite. 

“That’ll be a dollar,” Carl said, taking the record 
and putting it in a bag. “What do you think of this 
record?” Carl asked, indicating the record on the 
turntable. 

“It’s rotten.” 

“What are you talkin’ about, man?” Carl said, 
rather loudly. 

“I think it’s pretty good,” I said. 
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“Yeah. You look like the type that would,” the 
tough-looking guy said to me. 

“What do you mean by that?” I said. I was be¬ 
ginning to feel angry. This guy was mucking up 
Carl’s dream. 

“I mean I don’t like this rotten record, and I 
don’t like your rotten face.” He turned and walked 
out the door. I followed after him. 

“What do you want, crud-face?” he said to me 
right outside the store. 

“Look. I don’t care what you say about me, but 
go back in there and tell Carl you didn’t mean 
what you said about the record.” 

The tough-looking guy sneered in my face and 
walked away. 

I looked back through the door at Carl. He was 
putting his record back in its place behind the 
counter, and when he noticed me looking at him, 
he waved good-bye and smiled the same old grin, 
that lousy stamped-on grin. ■ 


SELF-PORTRAIT 


John A. Carter 

Line of work: Teaching English. 

But what would you rather do: Walk upon 
the beach . . . with my trousers rolled. 
Mainspring: A Victorian conscience. 

Most paradoxical quality: I’m basically un¬ 
sociable. 

Chinks in the armor: Hypochondria; I can’t 
concentrate amidst litter; can’t listen patiently 
to well-meaning bores. 

Boiling point: Nothing angers me so much as 
smug self-assurance and intellectual arro¬ 
gance. 

Personal panaceas: Laurel and Hardy movies; 
“serious” barbershop singing; zoos. 

Persisting superstition: The coffee-break was 
invented by a Giant Sloth. 

Terrible temptation: To keep a wombat. 
Unfounded fear: That someday Man will have 
destroyed all the forests in the name of “Ur¬ 
ban Development.” 

Secret satisfaction: I have been hooked 
neither by golf nor by TV. 


THE PLAN 

(Continued from page 21) 

separate strategies, both of which should be em¬ 
ployed if possible. For your physical preparation, 
take a very leaky pen and two or three very hard 
lead pencils to the exam. The pen is bound to 
make a mess and when it runs out of ink, start 
using the pencils. At first the grader will be glad 
to see the pencil, but as your writing grows fainter 
and fainter, he is very likely to give up, and give 
you a C. And remember, don’t write—scrawl. Also 
be sure to take a very hard and dirty eraser. This 
can be used not only to smudge up the penciled 
section of your bluebook, but, when used with a 
flair, to totally mutilate it, leaving only a few well- 
chosen shreds as mute evidence of your labor. 

If you are faced with an objective quiz, the care¬ 
ful use of a leaky pen and hard pencils is about 
all you can do, but if you are required to write 
tightly-organized essays, there is another strategem 
you may find useful. Obviously you cannot learn 
all the material that has been pumped out during 
the semester. You could resort to one of the handy- 
dandy outline books, but over the four-year haul 
this can be pretty expensive. The smart thing to 
do is to find the drudge in the class. There’s 
bound to be one, and—no, don’t copy his notes— 
have lunch with him. Better yet, take him out to 
lunch and then talk to him about the course. 
Naturally you cannot expect him to give you a 
quick outline of the course, but he will drop valu¬ 
able names and phrases. Thus, for example, in an 
American lit course, he will probably mention 
“Edward Taylor,” “puritan tradition,” “transcenden¬ 
talism,” “Emily,” “dying and rising god,” and “pa¬ 
thetic fallacy.” 

Once you have picked his brain, look at the text 
book and memorize a sentence or two, preferably 
from the later pages. Now you are prepared to 
say something about anything on the quiz. No 
matter what the question is, all you have to do is 
sit down and start scrawling, dropping the phrases 
you picked up from the drudge and repeating your 
carefully memorized quotes from the book. Be as 
vague and long-winded as possible. 

Another good ploy is to find out what your 
roommate’s professor thinks about Whitman (every 
English professor has an opinion on Whitman) and 
use this in your essay. Generally, professors would 
rather argue with each other than grade quizzes 
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and when your man finds out that the guy next 
door hates Whitman, he’ll probably slap a quick 
C on your bluebook and go down the hall to do 
battle. 

Another safe gimmick, which involves a little 
more work, is the Universal Course Technique. To 
use this, you will need to study and become fa¬ 
miliar with one of the courses you are taking, but 
only one. Naturally, you will pass this course, but 
you can also use the information gained there on 
every other quiz you take. Thus if you are taking 
a religion course, devote some time to it and then 
on your English exam base your essay on such well- 
chosen phrases as “kerygma,” “myth,” “chaos- 
dragon motif,” and “ethical monotheism.” Unless 
the professor is very well read, it shouldn’t be hard 
to confuse him with your essay, and a C, at least, 
will be yours. 

Using this philosophy for academic success may 
not land you in Phi Beta Kappa, but it may very 
well land you in the line at graduation and that 
is what counts. Becoming a successful student re¬ 
quires little money, less work, and absolutely no 
intelligence. It requires only a little care to be 
sure that your image is well shined at all times. ■ 



De profundis 

In the cool depths of a columned evening 

Antoninus, late a Senator 

and sometime friend of Trajan, the emperor, 

and his nephew, 

soon to fight the barbarians 

beyond the Rhine, 

conversed 

on a wide variety of subjects: 
a conversation well befitting the dignity 
of a noble servant of the Senate 
and his Emperor. 

While watching the night slip across the unresisting 
hills 

and onward toward the villa 
Antoninus gave this discourse: 

You will find indeed that warfare 
while perhaps not the noblest of the 
arts is yet a magnificent thing when 
practiced with an unrelenting skill 
and preparation equal to its great and 
deep intent. I was a mere lad, not 
having yet reached indeed the years 
which now do so nobly grace thy 
youthful brow when I first set off to 
try to prove myself a worthy practi¬ 
tioner and honorable upon this field 
of endeavor thy footsteps now are 
turned toward. To give thy might 
and sinew to the great business of 
military affairs is indeed a noble aim 
for one so well brought up in the 
wisdom of the past and of those 
valorous acts by which the general 
health, respect and well-being of the 
state now are sure. 

While Antoninus spoke thus 

his nephew killed a fly 

that had landed on his uncle’s 

belly with one swat of his bare hand. 

Irving J. Sappho 
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The Student Reviews: 


THE END OF THE AFFAIR 


Graham Greene s The End of the Affair provides 
a prime example of a novel which survives and 
succeeds in spite of itself. The plot is simply about 
as worn-out and hackneyed as they come. Its se¬ 
quence of events is so typical it appears to be a 
travesty of the “typical” modem novel. 

Set in London during World War II, the novel 
introduces a young, slightly lame, smarty-pants ar¬ 
tist who wines and dines the wife of a typical, 
bourgeois, insensitive civil servant. The Stephen 
Daedelus—Lady Chatterly—Major Blimp triangle is 
thus presented for the nth time. The artist and the 
wife fall in love and begin to sleep together. One 
night as the two are together, the Germans bomb 
the house; the young author jumps out of bed, 
goes downstairs to check, and is met by an ava¬ 
lanche of falling boards, stones, plaster, etc.; the 
affair ends when the “wife” promises to a God she 
does not believe in that she will end it if her lover 
lives. Unfortunately, he does live—to hate not only 
her but her God. 

And yet, in spite of this shopworn plot, popu¬ 
lated by stock characters, this is a compelling 
novel. Greene has used his mastery of fictional 
perspective to turn a hodgepodge of emotional chaff 
into a highly serious representation of life. This 
alone makes him (at least for this poor writer’s 
dollar thirty-five in paperback) not only the most 
skillful artist of our time but also one of the most 
interesting to read. 

As Bendrix, the young anti-hero, unfolds his first 
person confession, he talks about his method of 
writing and makes allusions to former works, 
tempting the reader to believe that this is the 
author speaking. But in his development toward a 


bitter recognition of God, Bendrix also reveals his 
own inner character. We sense that a skillful artist 
has remained present, but in the background. It is 
this simultaneous detachment and involvement 
which distinguishes Greene’s approach in the novel. 
But even his excellent technique does not consti¬ 
tute the real triumph of this work. Virtuosity of 
expression is present in good measure, yet it is the 
virtuosity of a five finger exercise. 

It is within the commonplace plot that we find 
a deeper and more tense psychological drama; one 
which gives the novel its redeeming meaning and 
value. Unlike the affair, it has no beginning or no 
end. The love affair becomes an affair of hate, 
the archetype of romance gone berserk. The ar¬ 
dent young lover-hater is a man fully capable of 
neither love nor hate. The adulterous wife, a figure 
of child-like innocence, is as ambiguous a figure 
as her emotion-riddled, bourgeois husband. A time¬ 
worn triangle is thus transformed into an intense 
Faust-like drama under the catalyst of Graham 
Greene’s art. 

This drama culminates in Bendix’s recognition 
of and hate for God. Though theologically improb¬ 
able, his belief is well founded, the result of an 
intimate experience through which God was seen 
in terms of human relationships. Bendix comes to 
believe intensely in a God who can be engaged in 
direct conversation, a God who is responsible for 
man, yet who has hopelessly botched things up. 
A modem Everyman, Bendix nms through a series 
of trite experiences which culminate in a bitter 
recognition of the frightening dichotomy between 
God and man. ■ 
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Prescriptions 


Cosmetics 


Bobbitt's College 
Pharmacy 

Free Delivery 
phone 723-1 867 

Corner Hawthorne Rd. at Lockland Ave. 



Poetry Contest 

The North Carolina Poetry Society offers 
a contest with cash awards for the best poems 
submitted by students, the winners to be an¬ 
nounced in January. Mailing deadline is No¬ 
vember 14, 1965. 

Send three typewritten double-spaced 
copies of one poem only, 24 lines long or less. 
The poem must be original and unpublished. 
Your name must not appear on the manu¬ 
scripts. On an index card print the title of 
your poem, your name, and your address. 
Send this card with the manuscripts to 
Dr. Howard G. Hanson 
Chairman of the Student 
Committee 

North Carolina Poetry Society 
Box 272 

Buies Creek, N. C. 

Cash awards of $15, $10, and $5 will be an¬ 
nounced at the January meeting of N.C.P.S., 
and the winning poems will be published in 
the annual N.C.P.S. bulletin. 

You may become a student member of the 
Society by sending three of your own poems, 
preferably in triplicate, to 

Miss Christine Sloan 
Membership Chairman, N.C.P.S. 
408 Hanna Street 
Gastonia, N. C. 

Of the three poems submitted, only one 
need pass the N.C.P.S. standards. Student 
membership fee is $1. With each poem please 
include your name, class, college, and address. 



Hours 9 A.M. until 12 P.M. 


On - fyeen 

with a most pleasant atmosphere 








































DATES AND EVENTS 


OCTOBER 

25-30 College Theatre. Camelot. 

29-30 Craft Fair. Demonstration and sales by 60 
craftsmen of the Piedmont Area. Memorial 
Coliseum, 10:00 a.m.-9:00 a.m. Adults 50^, 
Students 25tf. 

31 Associated Artists. Opening of one-man show 

by Ruth Clark. Arts Council Gallery, 3:00- 
5:00 p.m. 


NOVEMBER 

I- 24 Barn Dinner Theatre in Greensboro. Bus Stop. 

Tues.-Sun. nights. Dinner, 7:00 p.m., Play, 
8:30 p.m. 

3 Concert by Stan Getz. Aycock Auditorium in 
Greensboro. 

4 Treteau de Paris. L’annonce faite d Marie. Ay- 
cock Auditorium in Greensboro, 8:00 p.m. 

5 Clairmont String Quartet. North Carolina 
School of the Arts, Main Hall Auditorium, 
8:15 p.m. Free. 

5-6 Campus movie. Any Number Can Win. Delon 
and Jean Gabin as bank robbers in a suspense- 
fid crime film. DeTamble. 

5-6 C.U. concert. (Tentative) 

5-6, Little Theatre of Greensboro. Gilbert and Sul- 

II- 13 livan’s Pirates of Penzance. Town Hall, 8:15 

P.M. 

8 C.U. lecture. Dick Gregory. Wait Chapel, 
8:00 p.m. 

9 Singers’ Guild Chorale. Bach’s Christmas Ora¬ 
torio, part 1. Vivaldi’s Magnificat. Salem Fine 
Arts Center, 8:15 p.m. Students $1.25. 

10 Foreign film. Vampyr. Carl Theodore Dreyer’s 
retelling of the vampire myth. DeTamble. 

10-12 Pierrette Players (Salem). Anton Chekov’s 
Three Sisters. Salem Fine Arts Center Theatre, 
8:00 p.m. Students 50<*. Reserve seats only. 


Call PA 3-7961, ext. 316 beginning Nov. 8 be¬ 
tween 8:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 

11 Artists Series. Vladimir Ashkenazy, pianist. 
Wait Chapel, 8:15 p.m. Free to Wake Forest 
students. 

12 Gallery of Fine Arts in Greensboro. Exhibition 
opening, 8:15 p.m. 

12-13 Campus movie. Lolita. James Mason, Peter 
Sellers, Sue Lyon, and Shelley Winters in Stan¬ 
ley Kubrick’s film of the Nabokov novel. 

13 Concert by Mantovani. Town Hall in Greens¬ 
boro, 8:00 p.m. 

13 C.U. combo party. 

15 Violin recital by Eugene Jacobowsky. Salem 

Fine Arts Center, 8:00 p.m. 

15 Lecture. Broadus Mitchell (Tentative). 

16 Chamber Music Society. Dorian Woodwind 
Quartet. DeTamble, 8:15 p.m. Students $2.00 
—if available. 

16 Alba-Reyes. Spanish Dancers. Aycock Audi¬ 
torium, UNC-G, 8:30 p.m. 

17 Foreign film. M. Peter Lorre as the child mur¬ 
derer of Dusseldorf in Fritz Lang’s crime clas¬ 
sic. DeTamble. 

17 Joint recital by the Salem Choral Ensemble and 

the North Carolina State Glee Club. Salem 
Fine Arts Center, 8:00 p.m. 

17-20 Little Theatre. Look Homeward Angel. Hanes 
Community Center, 8:15 p.m. Students $1.00. 

19-20 Campus movie. Billy Budd. Terence Stamp, 
Peter Ustinov, and Robert Ryan in an adapta¬ 
tion of Herman Melville’s study of good and 
evil. 

Organ recital by John Mueller. Salem Fine 
Arts Center, 8:00 p.m. 

23 Winston-Salem Symphony. All orchestra. Hanes 

Community Center 8:00 p.m. 
















DECEMBER 

1 Foreign film. Madchen in Uniform. A study of 

the evil heritage of militarism in German girls’ 
schools. DeTamble. 

1 Lecture. Richard McLanathm. “Art Behind 

the Iron Curtain.” Salem Fine Arts Center, 
8:00 p.m. 

1-4 Moravian Candle Tea. Brothers House, Acad¬ 
emy and Main Streets. Students 15<f. 

1-4 Gian-Carlo Menotti’s Amahl and The Night 
Visitors. College Theatre, 8:15 p.m. Students 
75<f. For reserve seats call ext. 264. 


THRUWAY 
SHOE SHOP 

Quality Shoe Repairing 

THRUWAY SHOPPING CENTER 
Phone 725-5720 


XL Cleaners 

One-Stop Dry Cleaning, Shirt Laundry, 
and Dry Fold 

One-Day Service on All Three ! 

PA 2-1027 

Across From Tavern on The Green on Cherry St. 


GALLINS VENDING CO., Inc. 

715 Stadium Dr. Established 1947 

724-6327 

WE Automatically SERVE WAKE FOREST 
DAY AND NIGHT Thru VENDING . . . 
Since 1956 


3-4 Campus movie. Hud. Paul Newman, Patricia 
Neal, Melvyn Douglas and Brandon de Wilde 
in a story of contemporary morals in cattle 
country. 

5 Messiah. Reynolds High School Auditorium, 
3:30 p.m. 

6 Piano recital by Hans Heidemann. Salem Fine 
Arts Center, 8:00 p.m. 

7 Greensboro Symphony. Memorial Auditorium 
in Greensboro, 8:15 p.m. 

8 Foreign film. Zero for Conduct. Famed Jean 
Vigo film of life in a French boys’ school. A 
Nous, La Liberte. Rene Clair’s satire on the 
effects of mechanized living on humans. 

9- 11 UNC-G Theatre. The Tempest. Aycock Audi¬ 

torium, 8:30 p.m. 

10- 11 Campus movie. Charade. Audrey Hepburn 

and Cary Grant in a Hitchcock-like mystery 
and action tale directed by Stanley Doren. 

12 Salem Christmas Vespers. Choral Ensemble, 

Pierrette Players, Dansalems. Salem Fine Arts 
Center, 8:00 p.m. 

This information correct as of October 11, 1965. 



410 Brookstown 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Dial 725-3511 
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YAMAHA 

Faster! Smoother! 

Better Looking! 

See 

ELLIS CYCLE CENTER 

(25 years experience in motorcycling) 
1047 N. W. Blvd. 



Specialist in sales 
and rentals of formal 
wear and accessories. 



Dial 724-8471 



"The food is good . . . and so is the company" 


THE 

(fwn 

^TEAK 

HOUSE 


Town Steak House 

NO. 1 NO. 2 

-at Hawthorne Rd. & Lackland Ave. -a* Thruway Shopping Center 
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5% Discount 

To Wake Forest Students 


Manor Texaco Service 


II 



open 

6 a.m.-lO p.m. 



:: : 
W: 

i 


I 


EXPERT MECHANIC-8 AM.-5 P.M. 

2898 Reynolda Road Phone 723-8939 



^■daJies, 

r J° r U° i 


10 

New Washers 
and 

3 

New Dryers 

compliments 

of 



WAKE FOREST LAUNDRY & DRY CLEANERS 

Bob Beamer, Manager Basement of Johnson Dorm 
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The 


CASTAWAYS 

Greensboro 

Catering to the Collegiate Set 

Couples Only on Friday and Saturday Nights 



Every Thursday 


Bob Collins 

and 

k 

Fabulous 

Five 


Actions: 

u ncl e l ” ,er * , ate 40 to 29 North at Greensboro. Stay on 29N, go 
th ere r ~® s *emer Ave. overpass, make four right turns and you are 
Only 45 m j nu t e drive. 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
2 P.M. til 7 P.M. 


The 

Monzas 


















Miss Joy Brumbaugh 


A portrait - - the perfect gift for any occasion 


cJic 


axmon 


StiicL 


LO 


on the campus 


THESE PORTRAITS ARE SELECTED EACH MONTH FROM THOSE MADE AT HARMON STUDIO 


































<^Ws 

of^tfaRe forest 


®rabttionaIlg, 311 e Ait 
H im' CLn Shtui' 3Jnu. 
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"Hi! Neighbor" 

On The Campus — 
ALMOST 


Cherry Street at Bethabara 


Wt)t Hxqiss 

Cfjalet 

Open Weekdays at 2 P.M. — 

Saturdays at 9 AM. 

Best Pizza in town and 

Sandwiches made just for you 

Hosts: Ray White — Joe Karola 



















THE JOKERS THREE CLUB 

(Division of The Jokers Three Company) 


— The South's first and best truly College Night Club — 
Presenting the best combos in the south 
every 

Friday — Saturday — Sunday 


<-^itcccss 3^cpcnc/s on ‘~\Jonr <J~Caying[ tr Clyooc/ C <Jin 


2114 Walker Ave. 


Greensboro, N. C. 



booked by 

THE JOKERS THREE PRODUCTIONS, INC. 

“Complete Entertainment Planning ” 


FABULOUS FIVE 
ZODIACS 
MONZAS 
DELACARDOS 


— We Book The Following Combos — 

TASSELS VAN DALES LITTLE DAVID & THE WANDERERS 

CAVALIERS ROGUES GORE & THE UPSETTERS 

IMPACTS DYNAMICS COLLEGIATES 

CASUALS AMBASSADORS . 

— and many, many, more — 


P. O. Box 9401 Greensboro, N. C. Tel. 274-5491 
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"You know, ... the nicest things happen to a 
man who buys his clothes at . 



‘flowiw Campus Shop 



YAMAHA 

Faster! Smoother! Better Looking! 
S&6 

ELLIS CYCLE CENTER 

1047 N. W. Blvd. 



College Book Store 

"on the campus" 

Owned and operated by 
Wake Forest College for 
the convenience of the 
students and faculty. 

"There is nothing nicer than to receive for 
Christmas one of the College Book Store's 
stuffed animals " says Carolyn Powell. 
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BONUS THIS ISSUE: A special edition 
of Old Gold and Black. Pages 19-22. 


The Cover — 

Heavy fog hovers low over the plaza 
on a quiet night in early winter. 

Photography by John Daughtry. 


The Student, founded January, 1882, is published in November, December, March, April, 
and May by the students of Wake Forest College. The editorial office is located in Room 224, 
Reynolda Hall. Contributions may be mailed to The Student or preferably brought to the 
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manuscripts if they are accompanied by a self-addressed stamped envelope. Address 
correspondence to Box 7247, Reynolda Station, Winston-Salem, N. C., 27106. Subscriptions: 
$2 per year; single copies, 40c each. Opinions expressed in articles do not necessarily 
reflect the views of the editors. The Student is printed by Pete Keiger Printing Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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STALEYS 

Open Hearth Restaurant 


The favorite of 
Wake Forest Students 
and faculty 

PA 3-9703 Al Dillard, Mgr. 



NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 
"FAMOUS NAME" SHOES 

Always a large selection 
of the newest styles and colors 
at STAR “Famous Low” prices 

STAR SHOE SHOP, Inc. 

109 E. 2nd St. 

in Downtown Winston-Salem 

(behind the new Wachovia Building) 



Semester Break 
Time To Make 
Plans For A Trip 
See George Shipp 

723-5594 

Whether you fly, 
sail or go by rail 
... go by 

GEORGE SHIPP 
TRAVEL AGENCY 

Robert E. Lee Hotel Bldg. 
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Editorials 


ABOUT THE "FAMILY" . . . 

In our November issue, we ran an article called “Student Revolt— 
Where?” The article explored the frequent charges by students and others 
that the members of our student body are, on the whole, apathetic. We 
anticipated that, were the charges untrue, the college community would 
have been offended by their elaboration in our pages, and told us so. 

As this issue’s Letters to the Editor indicate, the article did provoke 
a moderate response. Most letters seem to grant, however, that Wake 
Forest students indeed appear apathetic. 

Only from a former student, Ed Fuller, and from the Chaplain, did 
we receive the sort of response we had expected. Rev. Mr. Hollingsworth, 
speaking in Chapel November 9, commented incidentally that students 
at Wake Forest are not in general so apathetic as those elsewhere, per¬ 
haps because we have a community which is alive, and which insists on 
the individuality of all its members. Our community, said Hollingsworth, 
is a family, but not a “happy” family: our community backs its rebels and 
its misfits, and does not deny a productive, and even painful, tension 
among its members. 

Such may be the case, but isn’t it strange that an outsider and a per¬ 
son who clearly represents the father in the “family” were the ones to say so? 

—J.W. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY, 
LITTLE SISTER! 


In the February, 1916, issue of The Student, the editorial read in part: 

With our profoundest bow we recognize the presence of a new crea¬ 
ture in Wake Forest—none other than a weekly newspaper. At least we 
have a convenient vehicle for the narration of local happenings and the 
expression of local opinions. Every student should regard the new de¬ 
parture with something more than passive toleration. 

The Student extends a cordial welcome to the estimable Old Gold and 
Black. We trust that it will become increasingly popular, and that it will 
become a permanent feature . . . 

In the intervening years, Old Gold and Black has indeed become a 
popular and permanent feature of the Wake Forest scene. So much so, 
in fact, that in this issue of The Student we have felt free to illustrate 
some of the estimable newspaper’s more endearing foibles (see pages 
19-22). A publication must have a certain greatness for it to be truly 
lampoonable. 

And so, on the eve of its fiftieth anniversary, we offer our own tri¬ 
bute to the enduring greatness of Old Gold , along with our sincere 
congratulations. 
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How good looking can you get at . . . 


Wake Forest Barber Shop 

For the best in 
regular cuts 
razor cuts 
contour cuts 
or 

your choice 

on Campus — Davis Dorm — Ext. 313 



410 Brookstown 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Dial 725-3511 



‘WeJiJat... 


Bob Neill Pontiac 

"your authorized Pontiac Dealer" 

2710 N. Marshall St. ACROSS FROM THE COLISEUM PA 3-0536 


Ever Drive a 
Pontiac Tiger? 
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SARAH JENKINS, author of “It’s All in 
How You Remember,” is a junior history 
major and a member of The Student 
staff. Her sketch of the many facets of 
Christmas preparations and activities reveals both 
the general and the personal appeal of Christmas 
time and will be particularly appreciated by 
anyone who has ever been a Wise Man. 



HENRY MALONE received his in¬ 
spiration for the OG&B parody in 
philosophy class and (after class) com¬ 
posed the movie review and coverage 
of the APO meeting. Henry is a junior chemistry 




major and holds the office of first vice-president 
of the APO. It might be appropriate to add that 
he is from High Point. 



SHERBY EVERETT is a junior majoring 
in math and English and is author of 
the article on the Speaker Ban Law. 
Sherby has worked as a reporter and 
feature writer for the Greenville Daily Reflector 
and here demonstrates her talent for not only 
describing a situation but revealing the opinions 
of those whom the law affects. 


LOUISE WISMAN, who contributed 
“Nonsense,” is a junior English major. 
Her poem was written in an attempt 
to persuade a professor to read Alice 
in Wonderland, which she considers the best book 
ever written. She had no particular dogma to 
expound in writing it, however, and says, in the 
words of her Mad Hatter, 

And now on looking back on this. 

The moral I do miss, 

So I must back to selling hats, 

And throwing rocks at rats.” 



LETTERS 
TO THE EDITOR 

The Student welcomes letters of comment or 
criticism. Letters should he addressed to the Edi¬ 
tor, Box 7247, Reynolda Station, or may he brought 
to The Student office, 224 Reynolda Hall 

All letters must he signed. 


Pseudo-apathy 

There are several members of my suite who are 
in reality not at all apathetic to some of Wake 
Forest’s ridiculous requirements (compulsory 
chapel, six hours of religion, etc.) and certain 
unjust laws of both the state and nation. John 
Gunn, James Warren, and I are strongly opposed 
to practically all types of socialism in government. 
John Gunn is endeavoring to start a campus chapter 
of Young Americans for Freedom, a group which 
believes, “That foremost among the transcendent 
values is the individual’s use of his God-given free 
will, whence derives his right to be free from the 
restrictions of arbitrary force. We are not opposed 
to government, but we are opposed to the welfare 
state. 

The reason, in my opinion, that this pseudo¬ 
apathy prevails among ourselves and other such 
individuals is that is is used as a self-protective 
measure to inhibit the release of our real feelings 
on controversial issues. This protective device is 
necessary to prevent consequences similar to those 
suffered by the participants of the 1960 Greensboro 
sit-ins. This superficial apathy is needed because 
we are beginning to wonder about our individual 
rights—if they still exist. 

Nolan W. Wright, Jr. 

Class of 1968 

The Student would appreciate hearing from 
readers who can cite instances in which a Wake 
Forest student has failed to take a stand on con¬ 
troversial issues because of well-founded fears of 
recrimination, whether from the College or from 
some other source. We will not deny this sort of 
thing can take place on our campus, but we would 
like to survey the extent to which, and the 
circumstances under which, it occurs. 
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THE "HOUSES” 

What the New Plan Will Mean 


by James Woolley 


^Your curiosity was not much aroused by the 
appearance of homecoming queen candidates 
from Davis House or Poteat House. 

But, building on the ruins of the old Inde¬ 
pendent’s Council, the new Men’s Residence 
Council (MRC) has laid the groundwork for a 
comprehensive men’s organization. And in recent 
weeks, you have probably wondered about this 
“house” business. 

Justifiably. Already, the MRC and the Student 
Affairs Committee of the faculty have been busy 
writing a constitution, submitting budget and 
space allocation requests, and planning activities 
and facilities for the non-fraternity men, who were 
formerly called independents, but who now go 
under the auspicious designation of house men. 

In November the house men received the first 
number of the MRC Organ , and attended the first 
major social function sponsored by the new mens 
association, the Red Garter Dance, widely described 
as a rousing success. Though most of the college 
men have not yet had time to assess the effect 
of the new movement on them and their activities, 
there is little doubt that, as one fraternity leader 
put it, “for once, something is going on among 
the independents.” 

What is going on can be inferred from the 
frequent mention of redecorated social rooms, 
greater study areas, more parties within and among 
the dorms—now known as houses—and partial 
renovation of the houses. Residence house terms 
such as “house master” and “commons room” are 
used with enough frequency that those who aren t 
in the know have begun to wonder what’s up. 

House men will begin to notice the blessings 
of their new status during the spring semester. 
Plans are already under way to redecorate the 
lounges in Davis and Kitchin Houses to make 


them attractive areas in which parents, other 
visitors to the campus, and dates may be enter¬ 
tained. These rooms will double as study and 
party areas, according to Ed Harrington, MRC 
secretary and spokesman, who said the Council is 
planning two to three parties in each house during 
the spring semester. (Here the MRC has considered 
Efird and Huffman Dormitories as parts of Taylor 
and Poteat Houses.) 

As the first of a long series of renovations, the 
re-landscaping of one of the house quadrangles 
(perhaps Taylor) is expected during the spring 
semester, if the College is able to provide sufficient 
financial help. Levelling, drainage, and brick-and- 
cobblectone paving in the quads would make them 
especially suitable for outdoor parties; this reno¬ 
vation might also include new trees and shrubbery 
trim. 

The effort to improve the physical accommo¬ 
dations and the social life of the house man are 
probablv the most dramatic and attention-getting 
parts of the MRC program. But the MRC, and 
its ally, the Student Affairs Committee, are in fact 
seeking a balanced program which would combine 
academics and such features as intramural athletics 
with merry-making. 

One of the most often-condemned features of 
the men’s dormitories is that they do not provide 
good study space. The Student Affairs Committee 
has been anxious to offer more study facilities 
within the houses; the house lounges may be 
eventually equipped with a basic reference library. 

By the beginning of the next school year, each 
house will have its own faculty adviser, who will 
be responsible for the academic “tone” of the 
house. He will be in the house, either as a resident 
or during regular office hours, and will be easily 
accessible to the men in his house. The adviser 
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%vill encourage faculty members to spend time in 
the commons rooms, getting to know students 
informally. The MRC hopes, according to Ed 
Harrington, that the presence of the advisfer “will 
lead to academic dialogue or discussion outside 
classroom pressure.” 

E ventually, the “faculty adviser” position will 
develop into that of “house master.” According to 
Dr. G. McLeod Bryan, a member of the Student 
Affairs Committee, the house master would ideally 
be a distinguished professor, honored for a career 
of scholarship by this position. This man would, 
through personal attention to his charges’ interests, 
add to the “household” atmosphere of the residence. 

MRC people and members of the Student Affairs 
Committee have been quick to field charges that 
they are attempting to set up a miniature Harvard 
or Oxford at Wake Forest. “Our system will be 
unique, and indigenous to Wake Forest,” said 
Dean of Students Tom Elmore. “We’re not going 
to make this into a haven for pseudo-intellectuals.” 


Bryan, who studied (at Yale) and taught (at 
Stellenbosch University in South Africa) under 
the classic house system, compared that system to 
the system of residential housing undertaken here 
by the MRC. “The classic residence college (or 
house) is a subsidiary unit of a university. The 
college houses itself in a quadrangle which includes 
a dining hall, commons (center of social life), 
library, and a house master—a distinguished pro¬ 
fessor—and his family. 

“Under the new system here, all we have is the 
commons room and the social life centering 
around it. Our system has a minimum amount of 
structuring, and we’ll get out of the system as 
much as we structure into it.” Bryan indicated 
that our system may eventually move toward a 
more comprehensive plan. 

Asked to comment on the potential of the 
commons as a vital part of the community of 
learning, Bryan said, “Commons rooms usually 
have some sort of visiting lecturer at least once a 
day—often after each meal. This may seem awfully 
frequent,” he added, “but you can imagine that a 



Some MRC men envision a future addition to the houses, 
which would make space for social and academic activities. 
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“You cant have a house system with only the bedi ooms. 
You need living rooms, studies, social areas... 


constant flow of stimulating visitors really augments 
the university life. Lecturers who come here meet 
an artificial situation,” he continued. But if lec¬ 
turers at the College came as the guest of a house, 
and were actively sought out by the students for 
after-dinner conversation in the commons, real 
education could take place.” 

Dr. Keith W. Prichard agreed that the MRC 
system is not deliberately modeled after any 
existing system. In fact, in some respects, including 
academic respects, the system is not deliberately 
modeled at all. “We’ll let some developments 
happen,” said Prichard. “We want (the house 
system) to spring up loose, with only a little 
beginning stimulation. That (MRC) constitution 
can be changed.” 

Elmore, too, is looking for inventiveness and 
creativity: “The administration is only providing 
the opportunity for growth and development. I m 
against a system that imposes conformity. The 
student should have freedom to express, his 
individual differences within the community. 

The primary campaign of the Student Affairs 
Committee has been a drive for more social space 
for house men. Non-fraternity men’s accommo¬ 
dations compare unfavorably with those of the 
coeds. Commented Elmore, “If the College can 
provide parlors in the girls’ dormitories, it seems 
appropriate that similar provisions should be made 
for areas in which non-fraternity men, could 
entertain their families, dates, and friends. 

But it is in comparison with fraternity mens 
space allocations that non-fraternity men’s accom¬ 
modations show up worst. While the house men 
have at present only two lounge areas, each of 
the ten social fraternities and two law fraternities, 
whose combined membership is only one-third of 
the male population, has about 1,700 square feet 
of lounge space—roughly the area of two and 
one-half dormitory suites—for which the College 
makes the nominal charge of $220 per year. It 
seems clear that non-fraternity men have not been 
sharing in the College’s generous allotment of 
space. 

The Student Affairs Committee has bravely 


undertaken to locate comparable facilities for house 
men. Possible sources for such space include the 
area made available by the transfer of part of the 
Post Office’s operation to its new Reynolda Manor 
station, and that vacated through the merger of the 
business fraternities. 

Other possible sources of space are storage areas 
in the basements of the dormitories, and some of 
the area on the plaza and downstairs which is 
presently used by the on-campus businesses. Leases 
on these areas expire at the end of this school 
year. (Eventually, it is hoped, the College develop¬ 
ment program would permit all franchised or 
college-owned businesses to vacate the areas they 
now occupy in the men’s residence houses.) 
According to Dean Elmore, “The house system can 
never reach its fullest potential, or carry out its 
functions, unless it gets some of the space in the 
men’s residence houses that is presently used for 
other purposes.” 

Extensive renovation of the residence houses 
could not even begin until the next school year, 
since this year’s budget is already committed. Plans 
are being discussed, however, for converting spaces 
in the dorms into study areas, lounge areas, or 
tuning rooms, and for re-landscaping the quads. 
The lodges could be furnished as offices for the 
facultv adviser or house master. And some MRC 
people have suggested the possibility of structure 
to be built between the lodges of each house, to 
exoand the area for the house master, to provide 
a reception parlor, and to increase the psychological 
unity of the quad by more effectively isolating it 
from the outside. 

X f all—or even much—goes well for the Men’s 
Residence Council, “house men” will be quite 
aware of what their new designation means by 
next fall. Having met a strong and unified attempt 
to provide them with as vital a social and academic 
life as possible, and having perhaps discovered a 
new group—their fellow house members—with 
whom to identify, they may well be pleasantly 
surprised upon returning next fall to see what the 
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MRC can do for them with some money and 
some well-placed enthusiasm. 

At the same time a new generation of house 
men will begin, for next year’s freshmen, though 
still together in suites, will be placed in all the 
houses rather than segregated in two of them. The 
freshman will be introduced from the start into 
a house which hopefully will develop a sense of 
unity and of community, and in which he can 
immediately feel involved, rather than float with 
few moorings during most of his first year. 

Earlier in the fall, some felt that fraternities 
would strongly oppose the MRC because it would 
imply the need for a re-evaluation of the entire 
fraternity system here. The Student Affairs Com¬ 
mittee, however, has made it clear that no one is 
out to get the Greeks. The effort is to give to the 
house men, rather than take away from the 
fraternity man. 

As Dean Elmore explained, “The new house 
system is specifically designed not to replace the 
fraternities, though realistically, it may become a 
competitor (of the fraternities), and may result in 
the demise of one or two fraternities. It is directed 
to the needs of about two-thirds of the men who 
have no space in the dormitories except for their 
own bedroom. You can’t have a house system with 
only bedrooms. You need living rooms, studies, 
and social areas .... 

Clark Dillon, President of the Inter-Fraternity 
Council, essentially agreed with Elmore. “We’re 
not trying to oppose the MRC,” he said. “We’re 
for the independents’ having their rights to their 
facilities. We see nothing in the (MRC) program 
but a betterment of our own system. If the MRC 
succeeds, there will be as big a voice as inde¬ 
pendents have ever had, which will cause a need 
for the fraternities to become stronger.” Dillon 
continued, “I don’t think the MRC infringes upon 
the fraternities at all. It could later on—that is why 
we re trying to keep abreast of what they’re doing. 

here will be competition in the future. For in¬ 
stance, we’ll conflict over recruiting members. But 
dont think that either system would drive the 
other out of existence.” 


T„ 


he authors of the residence house system 
ar e unanimous in their feelings that the new 
^ystem stands to make a deeply-felt impact on the 
a e h° r cst community. For example, Dr. Prichard 


has speculated that the system would put new 
muscle into student politics. He sees a two-party 
system, divided along MRC-fraternity lines, the 
MRC people being the liberals, the Greeks 
representing the conservatives. 

Dr. Bryan also commented on the possible impact 
of the house system during the next several years. 
“As the College takes on university status,” he 
said, we 11 have the problems of impersonalization 
and overspecialization. The system is a plan 
designed to take care of the expanding university 
structure here, and to maintain the integrity of 
the small university. It’s a far-seeing attempt to 
catch the expansion before its gets out of hand. 

Eventually, you can build a first-rate student 
body when you can get Wake Forest alumni to 
send their children back to a certain house—to a 
first-rate life they’ve been proud of. But this will 
have to take place over a long period of time. A 
tradition the College lost as it gained in size has 
to be built up again, around the houses. The only 
way the house plan will work is for it to expand 
its services considerably over the next ten to 
twenty years.” 

“What’s going on” is, in one sense, a mani¬ 
festation of the old tendency of a few to gripe 
about or be sympathetic with the case of the 
lowly independent. As early as 1951, a faculty 
committee recommended a type of residential 
housing as a means of promoting “community 
spirit.” But the present movement goes beyond all 
previous griping, supposition, and speculation. 

The Men’s Residence Council has offered to 
make substantial changes in the comfort, pleasure 
and the liberal education of the non-fraternity man. 

It has suggested that to make these changes really 
significant, however, the enthusiasm and concern 
of trustees, administration, and faculty are needed; 
according to MRC members, house men might 
demonstrate their concern by volunteering time 
and labor to help renovate the Davis and Kitchin 
lounges. 

Dean Elmore, who has worked closely with the 
Committee and the MRC on the entire project, 
told how the Committee felt about its project: 
“For the system to prove itself, it must be given 
the opportunity. If a calculated risk is involved 
here, we feel it is fully worth it.” Elmore continued, 
“And I think with the type of student we have, 
this thing will work.” ■ 
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^The moon rose high one darkle night, 
Illumed the pines in opaque light; 

A foggy mist blew through the wood 
And swirled to where a cauldron stood. 

About the cauldron here and there 
Were scattered strange and curious ware: 
Skins and feathers, claws and wings, 

Chains and razors, crowns of kings. 

Beside the pot a sorcer’s son 

(Who from his birth was called Eldron) 

Read a book his father used; 

Poor Eldron now looked quite confused. 

Soon he stood with opened book, 

Chanting with a voice that shook 
Rhymes and curses, nonsense too, 

Designed to raise a spook or two. 

Rubble, Rubble, Squash the Bubble, 

Crack the Urn and make more trouble. 
Liquid pour and forthwith gush, 

Now the little rats to crush. 

And slowly from the deep black cauldron, 
Midst the shrieks of high-pitched Eldron, 
Green and pinkish glowing mist 
Rose and to the sky did twist. 

Green waft near, pink blow far, 

How I wonder who you are. 

Up above the pot you fly . . . 

But hark, is that an eye 1 spy? 

Through the clouds of pink and green 
A reddish eye had Eldron seen; 

The eye now darted to and fro 
And soon a nose began to glow. 

Outleaped a sprite with features red, 

Clad in black from toe to head. 

He stood a full five feet in height 
(Much taller than the average sprite). 

Eldron stood beneath its nose, 

Standing on his tippy toes, 

Peering deep into its eyes, 

Little Eldron looked so wise. 


“Spirit, tell me who you are, 

What you do and from how far; 

Tell me now in jargon plain, 

While we have some pink champagne.” 

The red sprite slowly took a chair. 

Suspicious of the whole affair. 

He eyed imp Eldron up and down, 

His red nose wrinkled with a frown. 

“When I was but a boy of two 
I heard great stories told of you: 

Of how with valor great and grim 
You led huge armies through the glen. 

And how in foggy night sublime 
You sat up late and talked of time— 

Of time and other things that rhyme. 

And creatures lurking in the slime . . . 

But these were small compared to that 
Impressive green and pink cravat 
Which you were known to gaily wear 
Whenever you were moved to swear. 

“And as I older grew than two, 

Greater too grew the tales of you: 

Your deeds are more than I can tell— 

No one can ever parallel 

Your strength of wit in deed and spell. 

So now this glass of wine I raise. 

To you, dear sprite, my humble praise!” 

With this he gulped his pinkish drink 
And poured again so he could think. 

The spirit only shook his head, 

“I do not understand,” he said. 

And thus confused, he tried to rise 
When suddenly, to his surprise. 

There grew about beneath the pair 
A mushroom soaring in the air. 

The mushroom rose full six feet high 
With reddish hue like cherry pie; 

It spread its width a good twelve feet, 
Shaped vaguely like the isle of Crete. 

Eldron gaped with glass in hand 
As though he did not understand. 

In frightened haste he skimmed his book— 
His scrawny fingers fairly shook. 















Behind him in a cloud of green 
l A Caterpiller sat serene— 

I Smoking slowly hookah long, 

| Humming softly, lost in song. 

Mad Hatter standing by his side 
Quickly turned on heel to chide— 
The time has come, the prophet said. 
To talk of many things now dead. 

Of shoes and ships and sealing wax 
And cabbages and kings and . . . 


A shout cut short the Hatter’s verse— 
Before it could get too much worse. 

A trumpet sounded, noise supreme, 

Amidst the shouts: The Queen! The Queen! 

The Queen of Hearts swept into view 
Followed by royal retinue, 

Swinging mallet as she strode— 

“Croquet anyone?” she loudly crowed. 

All this while the March Hare read 
A grimy well-worn paper shred 
Which he’d found lying indiscreet 
Upon the ground, beneath his feet. 

And chuckling to himself so glib, 

He punched the Hatter in the rib, 

“Hey, read this funny stuff,” he said. 

The Hatter glanced, turned deathly red. 


“You stole my poem, you nasty Hare!” 
And then began to curse and swear. 

His words flew fast and blows fell too_ 

And all about was much ado. 


The Queen heard shouts across the green 
And thought she ought to intervene. 

She shouted loud harsh orders dread: 
“Separate them, and off with his head!” 


But the King, a little more discerning. 
Whispered in her ear concerning 
The present state of courtly finance 
And other diverse circumstance. 

She gave him leave to tell the Hare, 

That she his life would gladly spare, 

“But you must either lose your head, 

Or pay us royalty instead.” 

Throughout this fray the mushroom swayed 
To two feet off the ground; 

Twas then the sprite, poor frightened sprite 
Escaped in one long bound. 

While Eldron chanted out a line 
He’d found on page two hundred nine, 

The fog swirled on that darkle night— 

And soon all vanished out of sight. 
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TO THE POINT 


Generalizations: 

Taylor Dorm smells worse than Davis. 
The treasurer’s office is the friendliest 
office on campus. 

An allergy is the only disease the Health 
Service will allow you to have. 
Christmas is old. 

The war in Viet Nam is less camp than 
it used to be. 

♦ 

Girls who live in glass houses usually 
keep their curtains closed. Or they have 
lots of dates. 

♦ 

Just to prove that The Student is 
with it, we ran an article which began 
“God is dead . . .” way back in 1957. 

♦ 

Liberal Education Department: One 
economics class has under consideration 
the Slabovian production of cams and 
widgets. 

♦ 

Sex is getting old. For one thing, it 
has been analyzed in every magazine 
from Mad to Ladies Home Journal 
Eminent divines have assured us that 
it is perfectly wholesome, and Hugh 
Hefner implies every month that it is 
anything but that. It may be a sign of 
the times that the lady of fallen virtue 
is becoming the national den mother, 
while the girl who is still pure has a 
sneaky suspicion she is also neurotic. It 
seems pretty safe to assert that sex is 
here to stay, but is there any chance 
that somebody somewhere could just 
stop talking about it and start enjoying 
it? 

♦ 

Drizzle may be a delineation of the 
apathy upstairs. 


Now that the College Union has 
spent a small fortune for a shopping 
bag with a picture of a Campbell’s 
soup can on it, it seems that the 
masterpiece ought to be put to some 
sort of use. Perhaps it could replace the 
portrait of that grossly deformed woman 
which now graces the Mag Room. Seems 
appropriate, doesn’t it? 

♦ 

A night in the best hotel in Hungry 
Horse, Montana, isn’t worth six bucks. 

♦ 

One of Socrates’ more endearing traits 
was that he could drink his disciples 
under the table. 

♦ 

“Our girls have all the freedom they 
need,” said the WGA president 
repressively. 

“The choir is a remarkable group,” 
said Dr. McDonald dissonantly. 

“The special is nice today,” said Mrs. 
Wilson frozenly. 

♦ 

Two professors were discussing the 
merits of MWF and TTS classes the 
other day when one came up with the 
best argument yet: “This way I can 
wear the same suit two days in a row 
without having to worry about changing 
the mess in my pockets to another pair 
of pants.” 

♦ 

Things we'd like to see: 

Brigette Bardot playing Lady Macbeth. 
The Beatles in a concert of Schubert 
lieder. 

King, N. C., named an All-American 
city. 

A bargain at the College Book Store. 

A bus, anywhere, on time. 

Spring. 
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“We live in a cinderblock slum.” 

“I can just about reach from one side of our 
living room to the other.” 

“Our bathroom floor has started to rot away.” 

“When somebody flushes a toilet upstairs, our 
sink starts gurgling.” 

“In the apartment we had last year, the cracks 
in our bedroom walls were so wide that we used 
to pass magazines from one apartment to the 
other.” 

No, these exasperated students are not describing 
a slum in Spanish Harlem or in East Winston, 
but one situated just off Polo Road. They are all 
residents of the Wake Forest College Student 
Apartments. And they are anything but happy 
residents. 


The Married Student’s Nightmare 

by Richard Fallis and Phil Wainwright 
photography by Jon Arney 


























So why don't they move? 


So why don’t they move? Said one, I d like to, 
but apartments are very hard to find in Winston, 
and it is just easier to stay here. Of course when 
I think about the $540 I pay each year to live in 
this dump, it hurts. And then if you want the 
same apartment for the next year, you have to 
pay another $180 to rent it for the summer, even 
if you aren’t going to be in it.” 







Complaints about the student apartments usually 
begin with the problem of lack of space. 

“They give us three rooms. The living room 
which is also the kitchen and the dining room 
would be all right for one of those uses, but nol 
for three. It’s just too small. There’s also one 
little room that is supposed to be a study. But 1 
you have kids, you have to put one of them ii 
there. The other bedroom is bigger—at least yoi 
get a double bed in it—but there’s no door oi 
the closet, so you must sleep with your clothes ii 
your face. And that closet and a shelf over th< 
water heater is all the storage space we have 
The bathroom is all right when the plumbinj 
works, but it doesn’t have an electrical outlet ii 
it, so I have to shave in the living room.” 


Maintenance is always a problem. 


“Another one of my pet peeves is 
the wash house. It’s got one washer that works, 
and one that does in spurts, and one drier for all 
these apartments. This morning the one that works 
some of the time broke down and left me with a 
tub full of dirty water and wet clothes. I didn’t 
know whether to laugh or cry. You know, in a way 
life over here is really a joke, but I get tired of 
it, too.” 


















‘Of course we could live somewhere else, 
but this isn’t too expensive, and it’s convenient. 
But it does seem to me that Wake Forest could do 
something to improve these places. We keep asking 
the administration to, but it doesn’t seem to do 
any good. Maybe we could apply for federal aid 
as a depressed area; we might get help sooner!” 




kids and I go crazy in this space. ” 




There are many small children living in the 
a Partments; more than one apartment has two 
children and two parents cramped into its three 
10 °ms. Play areas are non-existent, and it is 
common to see small children playing either in the 
street or around the garbage can in the center of 
uie parking lot. 

Another mother, calling her four-year-old away 
iom the Dempster Dumpster, said, “I don’t think 
s ome swings and slides would cost the College 
°o much, and they surely would make it easier 
us.” - 
















































Things, Definitions 


1 . 

Falling 

between 

us 

leaves define space 
between 

the hard edge of our bodies 
holding each a place. 

2. 

This space 

which I filled to the skin 
holding you 

clutters with what is substituted 
which I write in letters 
and take back. 

I need the bulk of you 
filling my arms. 

3. 

What ought 
fills a vacancy 
or makes one 
and is nothing 
where something is— 
like two pairs of arms. 

4. 

Alone is not separate 
in a landscape, 
like tree beside house 
which are parts, 
but a sprouting 
not beside anything 
thus cluttering 
which denies language 
content to be nothing. 


5. 

Movement cluttering 

comes against 

what is location outside— 

a wall— 

and a hand 

touches a path. 

6 . 

A first step is tentative 
and a risk 
from here to steps 
into a pattern a dance 
to there 

where tree and house 
mark a landscape 
in which now I am 
and these words are. 

7. 

A pattern of clouds, 
light moves 

where seeds loosen into a 
breeze. 

Come into your skin 
to know 

and define here— 
a place 

where no cold hand clamps 
as there. 

8 . 

Steps 

are feet pressing ground 
between here and there; 
places defined by 
steps. 

9. 

Her absence 
is a blank 

which the senses locate 
and words define 
to a shape 
around which 
I can walk. 


10 . 

What’s in me 
or outside like her 
I make to words 
which I can not deny— 
a rock occupies 
between my hands 
an area. 

11 . 

Morning brings us to things 
from nothing cluttering 
like a vine growing 
to no shape thinning 
its sap. 

12 . 

The flower 
is out there 
beside tree 
and street 

where people see it 
passing in and out of its smell. 
What they see 
or paint 

or pass from one to another 
are the delicate petals 
which are common things. 

13. 

Without a thing 
outside 

movement inside can not 
register steps 
to a place— 
firm ground 

textured by certain stones 
where lilacs sprout tight buds 
like tiny grapes. 

James Bruce Cruickshank 
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THE TOE ... of Sherry Pryor, co-editor of Old Gold and 

Black, which was injured in an accident earlier this week. 

oherry is reported on the mend. See related story. 

OG&B Editor Stubs Big T oe 

Sherry Pryor, senior of Pel¬ 
ham, and co-editor of the Old 
Gold and Black, has stubbed her 
hig toe, it was announced 
Thursday. 

The accident apparently oc¬ 
curred Wednesday afternoon 
^hen the toe was struck against 
Miss Pryor’s file of back issues 
°f The Student. 

Officials at the College Hos¬ 
pital reported that the injury 
^ as minor. The attending phy¬ 
sician stated, "It was the left 
toe that was injured. The upper 
Portion of the nail was bent in 
he accident, and on Friday 
doming the whole toe was 
Purplish in color.” 


NUMBER 13y 2 


News Hard To Find, 
Miss Claxon Admits 


Although the injury was not 
considered to be of a critical 
nature, it was suggested that 
Miss Pryor be given two weeks 
paid vacation from her duties at 
the Old Gold and Black during 
which to recover. 

Assistant editor Ralph Simp¬ 
son has said, "We want Sherry 
to be fully recovered when she 
comes back to work, and we 
think the two weeks vacation 
would help.” 

Other members of the Old 
Gold and Black staff expressed 
dismay at the accident. One 
staffer said, "The accident came 
as a real shock, since we thought 
the toe was well protected.” 


Panty Raid Rules To Be 
Topic at Babcock Meet 


be *v. anty Procedures” will 
7 to Pic of this week’s hall 
eting of 2nd Floor Babcock 
» announced Merry Lynn Brat- 
hTu’ JUnior of Setauket, N. Y., 
nau counselor. 


Cash Grant Given 
To College by GM 

CoUe St Wednesday Wake Forest 
Sioc ge ,' vas given a grant of 

Motor™ p 0n by the General 
anno,. Corporation, it was 

Har„l d nC w. Tribble. 86 Pre8id<mt 


“The purpose of this meeting 
is to acquaint the girls with 
proper procedures during panty 
raids,” said Miss Bratcher. 
"Special emphasis will be placed 
on maintaining proper battle 
stations and refraining from 
contributing to the commotion.” 

Special guest this week will 
be Flora Farneevil, of High 
Point, N. C., who received a 
six-month campus last year for 
throwing a pair of boy’s briefs 
out the window. 

Miss Bratcher requested that 
those girls planning to attend 
check with her and purchase 
their $2.50 admission tickets. 


Old Gold co-editor Carol Clax¬ 
on, senior of Frankfort, Ky., 
said today in an Old Gold and 
Black interview, “There is ab¬ 
solutely no news on the campus 
this week. Everything that has 
happened this week could be 
condensed into three column 
inches.” 

Even though this is probably 
the dullest week in the history 
of Wake Forest College, Miss 
Claxon expressed hope that the 
paper could continue to publish 
at least a twelve-page edition 
with the distinct possibility of 
fourteen pages next week. 

"We owe it to the students to 
use every cent of our budget 
whether or not we have any¬ 
thing to print. The important 
thing is to crank out those 
pages,” Miss Claxon was quoted 
as saying. 



APO Discusses 
Decorations 

The executive committee of 
Alpha Phi Omega met last 
Tuesday to discuss decorations 
for the annual Christmas tree 
for the Reynolda Hall lounge. 

The meeting was called to 
order by Chuck Singhas, senior 
of Fairfax, Va. Jim Knight, 
junior of High Point, announced 
that plans had been made for 
the usual red and green lights 
and balls, as had been the 
custom. 

At this point Bill Richardson, 
junior of Greensboro, said that 
he believed that the tree would 
look better if different colored 
balls were used to offset the 
red and green lights. Tom Whit¬ 
lock, junior of Homestead, Fla., 
interjected that actually dif¬ 
ferent colored lights would not 
be a bad idea either. 

Henry Malone, junior of High 
Point; Jay Womble, junior of 
Lillington; and Bill Vernor, 
senior of St. Louis, Mo., agreed 
with Whitlock, junior of Home¬ 
stead, Fla. 

(Continued on Page 3) 


CO-EDITOR Carol Claxon 

----PHOTO BY DAUOHTH' 


OG & B Gets New 
Printing Firm 

Beginning with this issue, 
Old Gold and Black will be 
printed by the Podunk Press of 
Sticksville, N. C., in a move 
annuonced ville, N. C., in a 
move announceed by Co-Editor 
Carol Claxan, senoir of Frank¬ 
fort, Ky. 

Miss Claxon said yesteday in 
an oG&B interview that that 
the former printer, whom she 
declined to name, made two 
many gramatical and spelling 
erors in the finished newspaper. 

Asked to comment on the 
change, Acting Business Man¬ 
ager of the College James B. 
Cook, jr., stated, “I think it is 
sond practice for Old Gold tol 
hold the quality of its typogrxx 
the point which the Business 
Office and the Old Gold have 
wished to bring out.” 


The Old Gold and Black is 
the only college newspaper in 
the world which has to resort 
to using fillers at the end of 
its articles. 
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Campus Currents To Flow 
Through Old Gold Pages 


A prominent literary critic said recently he feared 
that the nation’s reporters, and not its authors, were 
the best conveyors of the currents of modem life. 

This year’s staff of Old Gold and Black does not 
f ear —but aims to provide—the most accurate and 
complete picture of campus life. Not only what 
happens, but why it happens; not only what is, but 
what may be—this is the story Old Gold and Black 
will tell in its pages. 

No one student can participate in every phase of 
campus life—except through the pages of its chronicle. 
The many facets of the College, the scope of its reach, 
the reasons for its existence—these are sometimes 
difficult to grasp. The Old Gold and Black will strive 
to place them within reaching distance. 

And since the Old Gold and Black presents a moving 
picture of Wake Forest College, not only to the stu¬ 
dents, but to the world beyond the campus, we will 
attempt to keep our cameras in focus. We do not wish 
to portray the College as more than it is, or less than 
it is, but as what it is. 

But because we will never be satisfied with what it 
is believing that Wake Forest must grow or die, we 
will do our part to help it grow. We will not hesitate 
to point out dead or diseased branches, in the hope 
that they may be pruned or cured. However, we do 
not wish to destroy with brutal strokes, but to nourish 


with new ideas. ,, , , , 

Above all, we will continue to uphold the standard 
of journalistic excellence which has been handed down 
to us; we hope its colors of truth, impartiality, and 
honesty will never 


Flimsey 

Tedium and Titillation 


No one likes to be cheated 
or gyped or short-changed or 
receive less than he pays for. 
That is one reason the wrist- 
watch industry has so many 
loyal fans. 

However, man is by nature 
against laboring and suffering 
and thus from unadultered lazi- 


ness is compelled and driven to 
create and invent helpful cues 
in order that he may be forced 
to call into play the muscles 
necessary for watch-gazing only 
four times a period. 

Fifty minute periods, uhms, 
yawns, letter writing . 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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CAROL CLAXON SHERRY PRYOR TROY STALLARD 
Co-Editors Business Manager 

are not In the least bit responsible for this issue which was 
concerted by the staff of the Student In honor of the Old Gold 
and Slack's 7 50th Anniversary Year. The idea originated with 
Henry Malone, Junior of High Point. 



Nature Camp Diary 


NATURE CAMP DIARY star¬ 
ring Pussy Deplore and Ursula 
Undress. Produced and di¬ 
rected by Mac Smith. Screen¬ 
play by Joe Schwartz. Based 
on a novel by Snidely Whip¬ 
lash. At the Smut Drive-In 
through Wednesday. 


Once again Mac Smith has 
produced a film of such unfor¬ 
gettable power, such inimitable 
acting, such brillant direction, 
that anyone who sees it will 
remember it as one of the finest 
films ever to play at the Smut. 
The story concerns itself with 
Jill Southern, played by Ursula 
Undress, and Susie Belle, played 
by Pussy Deplore, both of whom 
are living at Sunny Hills Nature 
Camp in Miami, Fla., although 
the idea of a nature camp seems 
to detract somewhat from the 
unforgettable power of this fine 
film. 

Story Progresses 
As the story progresses, Jill 
and Susie meet a new man who 
has just joined the camp. They 
both fall in love with him, and 
from here I feel that I would 
be ruining the entire effect of 
the film if I told that he is 
already married to someone 
else, so I won’t. There then 
ensues a happy chain of events 
which comes to such a brilliant 
close that it rivals other such 
great films as “Sunny Beach 
Story” or even the incomparable 
“The ‘D’ Girls.” Smith has really 
outdone himself on this one. 


As usual, Silverberg has beau¬ 
tifully captured all the scenes 
of nature upon which this film 
is so dependent. The trees, 
flowers, and especially the shots 
of the many fine lakes which 
were on location make this one 
of the finest films to hit; the 
market in years, as far as 
photography goes. No one can 
photograph a tree like Hymie 
Silverberg. 

Congratulations go to Mac 
Smith and all his fine cast and 
staff for this movie which has 
been designed to delight the 
connoisseur of fine movies. This 
one is a must for everyone who 
wants to see a stirring, moving 
film, one that will not be 
equalled for a long time. 


LETTERS 


Special Credit Due 
Special credit is due to Hymie 
Silverberg, who did all the fine 
photography for this fine film. 


To the Editors: 

May we take this opportunity 
to express our pleasure over 
last week’s issue of the Old 
Gold and Black. That was with¬ 
out a doubt the finest college 
paper in the world last week. 
We only hope you fine editors 
continue to work as hard in the 
future as you have in the past 
to produce such a superior 
newspaper. Again, our most 
sincere congratulations to your 
staff, and, most of all, to you, 
the editors. 

Carol Pryor 
Sherry Claxon 
Class of 1966 
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Former Editor 
Returns to USA 

Craven Quits Job 
In Switzerland 


OLD GOLD AND 

DEACS • • . who 
are BLEAK 


Lineta Craven, last year’s 
Old Gold editor is returning 
from Europe, it was anounced 
today. Although her plans are 
not officially known, we can 
report that she is coming home 
as soon as possible. 

Miss Craven had journeyed to 
Switzerland earlier in the year 
anticipating a year of teaching 
abroad. She was quoted as say¬ 
ing before she left, “I’ll cram 
something into those brats’ 
heads one way or the other.” 
Noted for her gentleness of 
manner, it was assumed that 
Miss Craven would make a 
splendid teacher. 

However, after arriving in 
Europe it was announced that 
Miss Craven would devote her 
time to sanitation and main- 
tainance work instead. She is 
reported to have made quite a 
thorough study of European 
Plumbing and housekeeping 
facilities. 

She is reported as having 
said, “I’ve seen so much plumb- 
I feel like one of those 
North Carolina Volunteers.” 

One of her fellow staffers 
0n the Old Gold stated in 
commenting on Miss Craven’s 
return, “This experience ought 
0 give her a lot of help in 
newspaper work in the future.” 

^ss Craven’s magnanimous 
self-sacrifice for the aid of 
Underprivileged Europeans is 
nmch aplauded by her many 
fiends at Wake Forest. 


Unique Jobs 
Available For 
^Vake Students 


I would like, for the space 
of this column, to resurrect 
from that place to which week¬ 
ends fade away, our past week¬ 
end. Although I do not normally 
engage in such practices, at 
times there is much to be gained 
from the review of past events. 

Coming first to mind is the 
standardization for which this 
campus should be proud. Not 
only did the fraternities do 
their usual competitive job in 
the field of who can blare their 
victrola loudest and who can 
sport the largest number of 
people in front of the chapter 
house; they accomplished it 
with their normal finesse. 

The enthusiasm in this area 
was noticeable and comfortingly 
usual. A stranger, although not 
the freshman bound by the exi¬ 
gencies of deferred rush, could 
wander into any one of the 
fraternity houses and be com- 


APO Decorations 

(Continued From Page 1) 

Knight, junior of High Point, 
said that he saw no reason to 
change tradition, and Terry 
Eddleman, senior of Winston- 
Salem, agreed, saying that 
Whitlock, junior of Homestead, 
Fla.; Malone, junior of High 
Point; Womble, junior of Lil- 
lington; and Vernor, senior of 
St. Louis, Mo., were all just 
trying to spend more of the 
fraternity’s money. 

Richardson, junior of Greens¬ 
boro, agreed, but said that only 
some more balls would not cost 
too much. Dave Nichols, senior 
of Lexington, agreed, and moved 
that the fraternity buy more 
different colored balls for the 
tree. 


Students interested in p 
re ^ a Uons work - 
^Treasurer’s Office are i™ 
inf VlSlt the ^cement Office 

lnt erviews. 

av!?I e J imited ™mber of 

to i ^ 6 * nclude opportun 
to fu ° rm stude nts of their d 
o College. Prior experi< 

Se * prison guard or Army < 
Ser gea n t is required . 


Singhas, senior of Fairfax, 
Va., entertained discussion by 
Malone, junior of High Point; 
Richardson, junior of Greens¬ 
boro; Knight, junior of High 
Point; Whitlock, junior of 
Homestead, Fla.; Womble, jun-j 
ior of Lillington; and Vernor, 
senior of St. Louis, Mo., after 
which there was voting on the 
motion, made by Nichols, senior 
of Lexington. 


fortable, because each Was alike 
the other. We all owe thanks 
to the same group of hard¬ 
working people who make this 
continuity from fraternity-to- 
fraternity and weekend-to- 
weekend. 

The next to be noted was the 
appreciable conformity of decor¬ 
ations. Since all were similar 
and almost non-existent, no 
false aura of competition could 
arise. 

Also, the entertainment for 
the night was excellent. There 
is no doubt in my mind that 
the middle-priced combos were 
equally matched. All groups 
seemed to enjoy their work as 
is attested to by their frequent 
breaks. 

All in all, this weekend 
formed an excellent send-off for 
the Christmas vacation, one full 
of pleasant memories and 
promise of more alike to follow. 


Singhas, senior of Fairfax, 
Va., announced that there was 
a tie vote and that the motion 
would be tabled until the next 
meeting. Then the meeting was 
adjourned by Singhas, senior of 
Fairfax, Va. 


Electric Train 
Club People 
To Meet 

The Electric Train Club will 
meet tonight in Room J17 of 
Reynolda Hall at 7:00, club 
president Casey H. Jones of 
Burlington announced. Dr. Dan 
Via of the Religion Department 
will speak on “The Existential 
Significance of 0 Gauge Track.” 
All members are urged to 
attend. 


Corrections 

Corrections for last week’s 
issue of Old Gold and Black will 
be printed in a special twelve- 
page supplement, which will be 
at the information desk at noon 
Wednesday. 
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Flimsey 

(Continued From Page 2) 

these words aren’t familiar to 
you, you must either not be a 
student or be an academician. 
Being able to tolerate only 50.0 
minutes at a sitting, it is a 
known fact you can’t rise from 
your stupor more than four 
carefully placed times during 
a given sitting. 

Cues for Assistance 

A close neighbor of ours, also 
in the time business, furnishes 
the first clue. At exactly ten 
past the hour he stretches and 
carefully folds his first com¬ 
pleted letter and reaches for his 
address book. Irregardless of 
this clue, at twenty past, you 
find it necessary to summon all 
muscles to view your watch. At 
twenty-five past it is possible 
to observe other neighbors 
asleep. Thirty past brings the 
compulsion to view the glitter¬ 
ing ticker on your wrist, and 
to wind it because it certainly 
must have stopped. 

Shifting bodies furnish the 
twenty-five till clue, along, with 
a few “damn it” sighs. Then 
you are hopefully raised by the 
pounding of feet above you and 
in the halls, but this turns out 
to be only the twenty till cue 
from the considerate professor 
above you letting his class out 
early. (Your watch substanti¬ 
ates this fact.) A dim buzz of 
the clock awakes you to 
preparation until your watch 
reminds you that this- is only 
the fifteen till warning. Sud¬ 
denly another faint buzz of the 
clock signifies eleven till. You 
noisily throw down your pen, 
fold your letter, gather your 
books, and poise for the takeoff 
on the final and long awaited 
cue: the bell. Perhaps the most 
irritating part of the whole deal 
was that your watch was a 
minute fast. 


Four Debaters 
Go To Mongolia 

Four members of the debate 
team will visit Mongolia next 
week, it was anounced today. 
Jerry Partney, senior of Miami, 
Fla.; Ken Godwin, senior of 
Charlotte; Jose Cabezas, senior 
of Miami, Fla.; and Irwin 
Coffield, junior of High Point, 
will make the trip. While in 
Mongolia they will debate with 
students from Ulan Bator State 
Teachers’ College, which is 
hosting the meet, Peking Nor¬ 
mal School, and Omsk County 
High School. 

This is the debate team’s 
first trip to the Orient. 
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VIEWING 
the DEACS 



Joe Was Always There 

Joe Gollanczwriskrimski is not a name that will ring a bell 
with many Deacon sports fans, but for those of us who know 
and appreciate Joe, his is a name we will never forget 

Joe’s a tall, gangling boy, 6’0” with 110 pounds filling out 
his rangy frame. He’s from the hills of western Delaware and 
talks with the twang typical of that area. , , 

Joe’s parents are hard-shell Zen Buddhists, and that had 
a lot to do with Joe’s coming to Wake. He says, My dad 
wanted me to go to a school that was big in religion. But 
Joe mainly came to Deaconland to play sknffles. And play 

J °Skriffles’ coach Moose Mukluck says, “Joe may be the finest 
skriffles player in the ACC. As you see, sknffles is a game 
requiring a well-developed finger and a quick m ’ , 

has both. If he hadn’t had so much trouble since re got here, 

I imagine Joe would have made All-American. , 

The^troubles that Coach Mukluck refers to started when 
Joe was a freshman. That year he broke a flngerna.1 m the 
freshman game against UNC-G. That put h.m out for the 
rpct of the vear but as Bo Korngold, a fellow player, says 
“joe wasalways there to give us encouragement, even 

th Z h sophomo'r d e n yea P r 1 j y oe was.disqualified ^ *»*•“*; 
when for academic reasons, he wasn t allowed to play. Joe 
says,’“The Dean’s office said that with just 6 qp s from my 
freshman year—I did great in PE—they thought I 0U K ht to 
concentrate on my studies. I worked hard that and 

said I did so good that at the end of the year I ha d “ough 
qp’s to be a first-semester freshman. In talking about this 
black year Coach Mukluck says, “Joe was always there to 
give us encouragement, even though he couldn t play. 

Joe’s junior year started off great. But again Fate mte - 
vened. During the first game of the year, ^ heartbreaker 
you remember, with Salem, Joe got into a little fight a 
was suspended from ACC play for a year. Although many 
felt that Joe had been treated unfairly, a high college official 
said, “If we are to maintain our traditions of excellence and 
try to become a university, we must remain above reproach 
and so we decided to abide by the ACC’s decision. ’ Paul 
Givechemy, a fraternity brother and fellow skriffles player, 
says of that year, “Joe was always there to give us en¬ 
couragement, even though he couldn’t play.” 

And now in Joe’s senior year, Fate has again intervened, 
for after not playing for three years, Joe is so out of shape 
that he couldn’t make the skriffles team when fall practice 

bG Joe is not bitter about his career, even though it has not 
met his highest expectations. Joe says, “I really came here 
to get an education and I’ve had a lot of good teachers in 
English 111, so I don’t think I’ve wasted my time.” 

Joe remains a gentleman and an athlete. His friends know 
and love him as a real scrapper, and even many members 
of the faculty admit he is unique. 

But perhaps the greatest compliment this humble gentleman 
of the sports world has received is that of Anton Hirsute, 
his roommate and fellow skriffles player, who says Joe was 
always there to give us encouragement, even though we 
knew he couldn’t play.” 


Carolina Dumps Deacs 


Players Pleased 
With Meredith Win 


Wake’s Tit-Tat-Toe hopes 
sank this weekend as the Dea¬ 
con squad was roundly dumped 
by the powerful offense of Car¬ 
olina. Relying on the double 
whammy attack strategy with 
wing-T cheating that has paid 
off in the past, the Baptists 
found themselves foxed by the 
Tar Heel four. 


At half time, Deacon Coach 
Mill Fate instructed his men to 
change to the double reverse 
sneak with more cheating, but 
even this could not overcome 
Carolina’s well-greased attack. 

The stomp at Chapel Hill Fri¬ 
day contrasted vividly with 
Wake’s victory over Meredith 
the week before. In this game, 
already reported in detail in 
last week’s Old Gold and Black, 
Wake won the first four sets 
easily before the feminine wiles 
of the Meredith crew almost 
upset the applecart. 


Ed Arrington, Wake’s blazing 
forward, said about the Mere¬ 
dith game: “Somehow, my game 
almost went to pieces, and then 
I remembered that it doesn’t 
make any difference how you 
play the game, just so you win. 
And after that I had no 
trouble.” 

As all Deac fans remember, 
Arrington was high scorer. 

Arrington, who was also 
high at the Carolina game, 
claims that he just didn’t know 
what happened in Chapel Hill. 
“We just lost,” he said. 

Thus far this season the 
Deacons have yielded only 185 
points to opponents, while win¬ 
ning 44. With these statistics 
in mind, no words were more 
fitting than those of Coach Mill 
Fate when he noted, “At this 
stage of the season the boys 
are bound to be a little tired. 
That Meredith game really took 
it out of us.” 

And few would disagree. 



Cheerleaders whoop it up as Deacons score on Meredith in game 
last week. Things were not so bright in Chapel Hill this week. 
See story above. 





















O’Casey 


A Short Story by Ed Myers 


Xhe nurse was there when I came out of it 
and she asked me how I felt, and I said okay, 
but I was not yet able to focus my eyes, and my 
head was cobwebbed so that I would have rather 
been asleep. My bed was next to the window, and 
I could see the gray raininess outside and the 
mountains across the river. There was one other 
bed in the room, and an old man was in it. He 
was asleep. 

“His name is O’Casey,” the nurse said in very 
concise speech, and she left the room. 

I listened to the rain for a while, and then I 
remembered why I was here and looked down 
at my knee. It was heavily wrapped, and there 
was no feeling in it. 

O knee, O great joint between thigh and shin, 
that thou shouldst be good once again, that thou 
shouldst bend freely and without pain so that thy 
master may walk in the manner of most men! 

“What the hell’s a kid like you doin’ in the 
hospital?” 

I started at the sudden noise, and, turning 
toward the bed beside me, I saw the old man’s 
wide face break into a smile that revealed a 
chipped front tooth among many yellow teeth. 
He had uncut silver hair, a deeply creased fore¬ 
head, small eyes that were too close-set, a bulbous 
red nose, a short stubbled chin, large jawbones, 
a nd high cheekbones with the right side of his 
face smashed in a little and scarred. 

I had my knee operated on,” I said. “I hurt it 
playing football when I was in high school.” 


“Yeah,” O’Casey said. “I played football some¬ 
times when I was a kid.” He took a deep, sandy- 
sounding breath. “I’m here ’cause of my heart. 
They figure I’m gonna die pretty soon. So—here 
I am. The doctor don’t even come in any more. 
He figures what the hell, ya know? When a man 
gets as old as me, he’s supposed ta die. That’s 
how they figure it. ’What the hell. He’s too old ta 
live, so we better put ’im in the hospital -til he’s 
dead. Just wait ’til he dies, then we’ll put ’im in 
the dead-wagon and bury ’im.’ I’ll admit ta havin’ 
some coal dust in my lungs and my heart flops a 
little every now an’ then, but I’m still good! I 
could go back in the mines today if I had to.” 
He was perspiring heavily. 

“My grandfather was a coal miner,” I said. 

“Yeah? What’s your name?” the old man asked. 

“Brady. My grandfather was Alex Brady.” 

“Alex Brady! No kiddin’ now. Alex Brady. Why, 
I knew ’im then. Sure I did. Alex an’ me—your 
grandfather an’ me—we used to go to the dances 
every Saturday night. Down at the tavern on 
Second Street—they had dances there every Satur¬ 
day night when your grandfather and I were 
young. Yeah, the polkas would be playin’ and we’d 
get ta drinkin’, and pretty soon we’d be fightin’ 
with all the damn Poles. Oh, those Poles would get 
ta thinkin’ they own the damn place, an’ then we’d 
hafta fight ’em. So you’re Alex Brady’s grandson. 
How is he?” 

“He died a few years ago.” 

“Oh. I’m sorry ta hear that. He was a real nice 
man, your grandfather.” 
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We talked until supper, and my head was clear 
when the nurse came in with our meals. She was 
much more attractive how that my eyes could 
f ocus —tall, slender, fair, wide-set steel-blue eyes, 
dark hair down to her shoulders, and a hint of 
dimples when she smiled. 

“I see Mr. O’Casey and you are getting along 
quite well, Mr. Brady,” she said. 

“Yes, we are,” I answered. 

“I’m glad he finally has someone to talk to. He s 
been very irritable lately.” She gave a quick, 
teasing glance in O’Casey’s direction. 

“Like hell,” O’Casey shouted. “And anyway— 
why shouldn’t I be? Can ya answer me that, missy? 
They stick me away ta die. ‘He’s too old,’ they say. 
Too old! Too old for what?” 

The nurse did not answer and finished arranging 
oar meals on the trays. 

“I’ll be back later,” she said, and left. 

We ate our meals without conversation. I could 
tell O’Casey was tired, because his breathing was 
very heavy. After he finished eating, he placed his 
fork down on the tray, closed his eyes, and fell 
asleep, still sitting up in his bed. 

I lay in the darkness that night and listened to 
the old man. He was in much pain now. With 
every breath he took, it sounded as though he 
were singing a song to himself in a very deep, 
soft voice. 

I tried to imagine how it was when O’Casey 
and my grandfather used to fight with the Poles 
down in the tavern. And then I, too, was asleep. 

The next morning I was awakened by O’Casey 
shouting, “Ya think I’m gonna die right here an’ 
now, don’t ya? All of ya do, don’t ya? 

“Shh. Not so loud, Mr. O’Casey.” It was the 
nurse. 

“Well, ya do,” the old man said, a little softer 
with more gravel in his voice. 

“No, we don’t.” 

“Well, I’m gonna die—right here an’ now. What 
do ya have ta say about that, missy?” 

“Maybe I’ll say a Hail Mary about that, Mr. 
O’Casey,” the nurse replied. I smiled to myself. 
She was giving O’Casey a run for his money. 

“And could ya tell me what’s gonna happen to 
me when I die?” O’Casey said. “Could ya tell me 
that?” 

“Perhaps you’ll go to heaven, Mr. O’Casey. That 
is, if you’ve lived a good life.” 


“And how do I know if I’ve lived a good life?” 
O’Casey said. 

“You know it. Something inside tells you. If 
you’ve lived a good life, you aren’t afraid to die. 
You’re ready for it.” She reached down and 
squeezed my shoulder. “Mr. Brady, it’s time for 
breakfast.” 

I opened my eyes, and she smiled at me. 

“How are you this morning?” 

“I’m fine,” I said. 

“Good.” She left the room. 

I looked out the window. It was raining again. 
The mountains didn’t look so good in the rain. 

“Did ya hear what that damn nurse said?” 
O’Casey asked me and didn’t wait for my reply. 
“She said that if ya live a good life, you’re ready 
ta die. Ready ta die —hah!” He leaned toward me 
in his bed as though he were about to tell me a 
secret. “Let me tell ya somethin’, kid: The better 
life ya live, the less you’re ready ta die. The more 
you’ve got piled up behind ya, the more ya want 
more. 

“I hate the mines for what they were ta me. Ya 
go down that hole every day not knowin’ whether 
you’ll ever come back up; ya got that lousy lamp 
on your hat an’ ya can’t see more than six inches 
in front of your face, with that dust cornin’ into 
your lungs and cramped—cramped so it don’t 
even hurt, you’re so used to it. But, lad, dammit 
ta hell, I wish I was there right now. Down in 
that hell-hole. ’Cause I was livin there! Not like 
here. 

“What they do to ya in the hospital ain’t 
makin’ ya live longer—it just makes the moment 
of death longer. This is what they did ta my 
mother. They stuck her in a hospital, and she was 
fine for a long time—as long as she thought she 
was gonna live. But after a while, they finally 
taught her that she was there ta die. I could tell 
when she knew it. It was all in one week and she 
was dead. Her blood pressure and everything 
stayed the same, but her emotions changed. The 
doctor said that’s how ya know somethin’s gonna 
happen soon—when their emotions change. 

“Well, I’m not ready ta die. I’ll never be ready 
for it. And when it comes, I want it to be in one 
short moment, not this week-long moment that 
the hospitals give ya. I’m not gonna die in the 
hospital. Their way of death is bad.” 

O’Casey laid his head down on the pillow. The 
pulse in his neck was pounding very visibly. 
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“You need a shave,” I said. 

“What the hell,” he said. 

That night I listened to O’Casey’s pain song 
until nearly midnight when I fell asleep. - 

The sun woke me the next morning, and the first 
thing I noticed was how much better the moun¬ 
tains across the river looked in the sunlight than 
they had in the gray rain of the past two days. 
Their quiet majesties. 

I heard a sound behind me and turned to see 
the nurse pulling the sheets off O’Casey’s bed. 

“Where’s O’Casey?” I asked. 

“Mr. O’Casey . . . Mr. O’Casey died last night,” 
she answered, and kept working, more deliberately 
now. She had her back turned toward me so that 
I couldn’t see her face. “He left the hospital. It 
was very late. He was too smart to leave when 
everybody could see him.” 


She stopped working and sat down on O’Casey’s 
bed, not speaking. I think she was waiting for my 
reaction, but I had none. Then she continued, 
with her chin held a little higher than usual, her 
eyes looking toward me, but not at me, the light 
from the outside coming through the window just 
enough to grab each angle of her face and make 
her look as though she were wearing a mask: 

“He went down to the tavern on Second Street. 
He walked that far. Then he went in and got. a 
drink, and they say he started a fight with some¬ 
body. He just started a fight. His heart . . . He 
knew his heart was too weak. Why would he 
start a fight?” 

She rose and walked to the window. 

“It’s a nice view from there,” I said. 

She nodded her head yes, but didn’t speak. 

Everything outside seemed so damned alive. 



PAUL SINAL 
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ie Speaker Ban Law applied only 
to state-supported colleges, But it 
(Tit Wake Forest just tliV sanfe. ' 


v\ 


by Sliertw 


“I feel that a significant 

made for higher education- 

the amendment recently passed for dianging the 
Speaker Ban Law. The Law as enacted constituted 
a serious problem for higher education. Now the- 
amendment solves this problem. Although it did 
not apply to private colleges, the law created an 
atmosphere of suspicion on the college campus. 

Dr. Harold W. Tribble, president of Wake Forest 
College, thus summarized the feeling which the 
controversial Chapter 1207 of the 1963 North Car¬ 
olina session laws, commonly known as the Speaker 
Ban Law, and its amendment November 17, have 
evoked in many educators and in the general 
public in the state and nation alike. 


and 

25, 1963, on what 
divided voice vote,” 
by state legislators, college 
ancDprivate citizens to its 
of'free speech prin- 
edu cation.” 
between the 
was enacted finally 
of a nine-member com¬ 
pel K. Moore this summer 
of the issue and recommend 

High stated legislator David M. Britt, of 
, chairman of the commission, refused to 
cxpre^P^is personal opinions on the argument, he 
held four days of public hearings in August and 
September at which representatives from both 
sides of the controversy elaborated on the pros 
and cons of the issue. Delegates from the eleven 
state-supported colleges and universities, the 
Southern Association of Schools and Colleges, an 
accrediting agency, and the American Association 
of University Professors presented their arguments 
against the law, stating that it violated academic 
freedom. The American Legion, V.F.W., and other 
organizations spoke in favor of the ban. 
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The committee delivered its lengthy report to 
Governor Moore November 5, urging the alteration 
of the law according to their suggestions. Moore 
called a special session of the General Assembly 
for November 15, to consider amendment. Within 
two days the amendment was passed, but by no 
means easily, since supporters of the ban opened 
debate on the issue and suggested that the 
amendment be submitted to a vote of the people. 
Britt urged the legislature to resolve the contro¬ 
versy in the Assembly without prolonging the 
debate. 

Under the revised bill, those persons who had 
been banned from speaking at the state institutions 
(Communists, those who have pleaded the Fifth 
Amendment when questioned by legislative bodies 
concerning Communism or subversive connections, 
and those who have advocated the overthrow of 
the government) will be permitted to speak under 
certain regulations adopted and enforced by the 
individual boards of trustees. Although the ban 
has not been lifted completely, since Communist 
speakers will be picked carefully, the revised bill 
has elevated spirits and relieved some of the 
tensions between educators and the legislators. 

The Speaker Ban Law itself was conceived on a 
Thursday, drafted by Secretary of State Thad Eure 
the following Monday, and pushed through the 
House and Senate the next day. The bill was in the 
books before concerned legislators, educators, and 
then-governor Terry Sanford could intervene. Two 
days later the General Assembly adjourned. 

Eure, credited with drafting the original bill, 
denied that the law was his ‘Train child.” “I wrote 
it at the request of members of the General 
Assembly,” he said. In defense of the bill, however, 
he said that it would not have been necessary 
‘had those who had the power before the law 
exercised their power. It was not exercised, so 
legislators declared a law was necessary.” 

The bill received protests not only from the 
state colleges and legislators, such as Senator 
Luther Hamilton of Carteret who deemed the bill 
not worthy of the Senate of North Carolina,” but 
also from federal officials, legislators, and national 
accrediting agencies. 

In May, 1964, the Southern Association of 
Schools and Colleges announced that the ban 
violated two of its standards, and warned of the 
possibility that the University of North Carolina, 


and other state schools, might lose their accredi¬ 
tation. This announcement excited comment across 
the state and the nation. Former governor Luther 
H. Hodges reportedly stated that the law was 
not needed, while NBC news commentator David 
Brinkley, a North Carolinian, declared that the ban 
bordered on nonsense and was “a disgrace.” F.B.I. 
director J. Edgar Hoover, however, publicly 
supported the law. 

In April, 1964, five major church-related colleges 
in North Carolina, Salem, Meredith, High Point, 
and Greensboro Colleges and Duke University, 
expressed opposition to the law, but it was not until 
the following spring that the Wake Forest College 
faculty announced officially its stand on the issue. 
It was then that the local chapter of the American 
Association of University Professors passed a 
resolution, without a dissenting vote, asking for the 
repeal of the law on the grounds that the ban was 
an “unnecessary and inappropriate restriction,” 
that it “discouraged open discussions of current 
issues,” and that it was “detrimental to the repu¬ 
tation and good name of the North Carolina 
institutions of higher learning.” 

W, Forest has always been decidedly 
open-minded to the question, however, and has 
invited several Communists to speak in recent 
years, the last one being George V. Myers on 
May 13, 1964. At the present time the student 
legislature is trying to secure another Communist 
speaker to lecture on the campus within a few 
months. 

The general feeling at Wake Forest was one of 
opposition to the Speaker Ban Law and is of 
approval toward the amendment. President Tribble 
stated that the law needed to be amended because 
the people should be willing to trust the trustees 
and administration in each school to devise the best 
plans for inviting speakers. “The point at which 
the Speaker Ban Law was most harmful was in 
projecting the power of the legislature into internal 
affairs of the universities. In every good university 
the trustees should have the final authority,” he 
continued. 

Tribble’s feelings were echoed by a great majority 
of the administration, faculty, and student body 
in terms of the bill’s violation of free speech and 
the capability of the trustees to control the affairs 
of the colleges. Another member of the admin- 
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“Truth has nothing to fear when error speaks. 
The Ban brought this principle into question. ” 


istration, who wished to remain anonymous, com¬ 
mented, “The position of Wake Forest on academic 
freedom has been traditionally one of openness, 
and I solemnly subscribe to this. Open examination 
of the truth is not only defensible but also 
profitable,” he added. “Truth has nothing to fear 
when error speaks. I think the Speaker Ban Law 
was not particularly important except as it brought 
the above principle into question. I rather doubt 
if those who supported it (the ban) felt that it did 
question the principle, but I did.” 

“The need (for the law) doesn’t exist,” declared 
Dr. Edwin G. Wilson, dean of the college. “The 
trustees should be trusted with the responsibility 
for determining regulations and procedures for the 
universities; they have been appointed to conduct 
the affairs of the college. Any curtailment of their 
authority is unwise interference.” Wilson also 
mentioned that it is essential for various points 
of view to be heard on the campus, and that 
there should be a platform for a speaker who has 
something of intellectual content for the college 
community. 

“I believe that freedom is essential for a 
democracy, and a democracy has nothing to fear 
from the enemies of democracy; in fact, it has 
much to gain,” he further stated. “It is more 
important for a spokesman for a minority to be 
heard and subjected to questions than for his views 
to be suppressed.” If such views are suppressed, 
“They may appear to have more merit than they 
have.” 

Questioning the competence of the legislature in 
determining the kinds of information disseminated 
in education, Jack D. Fleer, in the political science 
department, remarked, “It is impossible to gain an 
education when certain things are denied; . . . 
where’s the end to denial?” Dr. John A. Carter, 
associate professor of English, echoed with, You 
can’t specify one stripe of opinion and say, exclude 
it,’ without inviting the exclusion of others. One 
exclusion leads to general censorship.” 
ban and were willing to voice their reason. 


A member of the sociology department stated 
that the Speaker Ban Law was “a backward step 
and represented political interference in higher 
education.” Speaking of Wake Forest, he added, 
“I am glad to see the students interested in listen¬ 
ing to wide views, although I wouldn’t have done 
it (invite a Communist speaker to the campus) 
myself.” 

A member of the political science department 
termed the Speaker Ban Law “unnecessary, bad, 
an infringement upon academic freedom, and a 
contradiction of democratic principles.” He also 
thinks that “in the long run there will be very 
little interest in a Communist speaker. It is the 
general feeling that they mouth propaganda and 
will not openly discuss Communism. Let the truth 
be known,” he emphasized. “People are afraid to 
have a speaker because it might influence the 
youth; this is un-American.” 

Only one professor questioned the possibility 
that there might be an onslaught of Communist 
speakers if the ban was completely lifted and 
commented that he did not think the idea of 
inviting a Communist here would help the school. 
He stated, “If a history teacher is teaching a class 
on Communism and wants to clear up some 
ideas, that is different from putting the speaker in 
Chapel for the whole student body.” He did, 
however, agree that the law was a violation of 
freedom of speech. And then, too. Since the 
University is supported by the citizens, it should 
consider all citizens.” 


X he term “Speaker Ban Law” first produced 
a look of dismay on many students’ faces, and 
then comments as “ridiculous,” “a big farce,” 
“unfair,” and even “stupid” broke the contem¬ 
plative silence. Since the issue, which has raised 
as much controversy as the KKK or the John 
Birch Society, is no longer a problem, students feel 
that Wake Forest has been open-minded all along. 
A majority of the students were opposed to the 
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A supporter of the law stated, however, “I think 
anything that gives Communism footholds is that 
much better for its advancement. We are having 
enough problems in Viet Nam not to have to 
worry about Communism here. True, a Communist 
speaker may be laughed at, but his ideas are 
expressed.” 

In contradiction, one student remarked, “The 
law negated the whole personality of American 
society. If we don’t have faith in the American 
government, it can’t stand up.” 

Other comments were these: 

“By limiting freedom of speech, we don’t extend 
democracy.” 

“It (the law) made it seem that college students 
don’t have the sense to decide for themselves.” 

“If we are old enough to get an education, we 
are old enough to hear about Communism.” 


SELF-PORTRAIT 


Miss Elizabeth Phillips 

Line of work: Reading, writing and talking 
seven days a week. 

But what would you rather do: Reading, 
writing and talking four days a week. 

Mainspring: “The vital, arrogant, fatal, 
dominant X.” 

Most paradoxical quality: To work when I 
play and play when I work. 

Chinks in the armor: Ego. 

Boiling point: Students who laugh at movies 
that are not funny. 

Personal panacea: Poetry. 

Persisting superstition: Wearing clothes 
wrong side out. 

Terrible temptation: To love money. 

Unfounded fear: Doing something when 
doing nothing. 

Secret satisfaction: Doing something when 
doing nothing. 


If we don’t hear about Communism, we will 
probably read about it.” 

The law reflected the fear of something people 
know little about.” 

“We can’t combat Communism by putting a wall 
against it but by facing it and working from 
there.” 

“If we don’t have enough confidence in our own 
system, keeping Communism away won’t help.” 

College Union president Larry Robinson ex¬ 
pounded his opinions this way: “The law expressed 
a gross lack of confidence in the American system 
and in the North Carolina college student. In an 
educational institution every point of view should 
be expressed whether it is in accord with one’s 
own opinions or not. The best source for a Com¬ 
munist’s point of view is a Communist himself.” 

Perhaps student body president Terry Partney 
summed up the majority’s opinion when he stated, 
“If we continued to forbid them (Communists) to 
speak, we would have forbidden them to put their 
foot in their mouth. The worst thing a Communist 
can do is open his mouth.” 

Partney added that when something is forbidden, 
it creates intrigue and glamour which would not 
otherwise be there. 

“We have had two Communists to speak at 
Wake Forest in recent years for educational pur¬ 
poses. When they were exposed to questions, it 
became quite obvious, especially in the case of 
George Myers in 1964, that they were unable to 
defend Communism on any type of intelligent 
ground. They are not super-human persuaders; 
and they have so many obvious things going 
against them, things they can’t defend.” 

It seems, thus, that Wake Forest has seen all 
along the merits of obtaining qualified speakers, 
whether Communist or otherwise, so that today’s 
college student can educate himself more ex¬ 
tensively. Through knowledge of other ways of 
life and of other governments, the student is 
better able to establish his beliefs in democracy. 

Perhaps the real key to the argument is that 
the college student has greater confidence in the 
American system than has the general public. As 
one student expressed it, “I feel that our system 
of democracy is so much stronger and can be 
defended so much more easily than Communism. 
Our democracy can stand up against dissenting 
voices.” ■ 
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A Reply to “Student Revolt — Where” 

The Beginning or the End? 


by John Simpson 

T he bearded, dirty crowd shuffles 
its tired feet along the police-guarded 
street and sings “We Shall Overcome 
in a remorseful, haunting melody. 
People line the street and shake their 
heads at the youths, wondering where 
decency and sensibility have gone. In 
the stores, profiteers growl about the 
loss of business during the rabble- 
rousers’ marches, and well-fed poli¬ 
ticians carefully write their comments 
about the demonstrations so that the 
voting public will give them support 
in the next fall’s elections. 

In the next town, a ragged group 
of silent Negroes and whites lie with 
hands clasped at the entrance to a 
courthouse while the heckling mob 
waits for the arrival of the riot squad 
that will bodily force the trespassers 
off public property which they are 
blocking. Quiet bystanders shake their 
heads and muse about what will 
happen to the country next in their 
age of rebellion. 

After the demonstrations are over, 
the papers and magazines will report 
the arrests of hundreds of brilliant 
college students and professional mob 
leaders, and an occasional columnist 
will report that the students are 
martyrs fighting against the gross 
human indecencies in the United States. 

But what is the real meaning behind 
the ever growing demonstrations? The 
real meaning is that the United States 
is succumbing to a plague of pseudo- 
intellectualism and a philosophy of 
“nothingness.” Classrooms, lecture halls, 
and courtrooms are becoming harbors 
for emotional, ruthless denunciations 
of everything that was ever American 
and lawful. If the speakers attempt to 
moralize their complaints, they throw 
out apologies for selfish capitalism, 
scream for free food, free medicine, 
free schools, free homes, free thinking, 
and demand a welfare state that will 
end all human misery. If anyone 
takes on the other side of the issue, 
he attempts to counteract by using 


fancier slogans, larger rallies, and more 
orderly picketing. Whatever the case 
may be, the power of the mind has 
been subjected to the physical power 
of the non-violent mass or the 
emotional power of the non-thinking 
mystic. Anyone who tries to interject 
reason is considered unrealistic or too 
intellectual for the modem world. 
Reason has gone the way of the 
roaring locomotive and the stem¬ 
wheeler. This is the age of brotherly 
love, selflessness, and freedom from 
the mind. 

Who are the new pseudo-intel¬ 
lectuals? They are the art critics who 
praise the beauty of a mass of metal 
junk called “Life” or the literary 
critic who finds deep meaning in a 
poem about an Italian boy with one 
arm and syphilis. They are the 
“liberal” politicians who ask for free 
housing or the “conservatives” picket¬ 
ing the United Nations and comprising 
their values. They are the preachers 
arguing over God’s death or the 
reverent Klansmen sniping Negroes in 
order to protect God’s “chosen people.” 
They are the professors calling Hegel 
and Marx great thinkers and blaming 
capitalism and profit for defiling the 
beauty of God’s earth. They are the 
unwashed, moaning rebels and the 
rich-bred deniers of wealth who glorify 
Zen Buddhism and praise the “Great 
Society.” 

Who are the enemies of the pseudo¬ 
intellectuals? They are the honest 
businessmen caught between warring 
idealists demanding their profits. They 
are the doctors spit upon for asking 
money to save a man’s life. They are 
the educators who refuse to support 
the anti-human views of their bosses. 
They are the writers who still idealize 
men and set them up as heroes like 
John Galt or Howard Roark. They are 
the men who see cities as man’s 
greatest monuments to his mind and 
deny that the helpless are really 
helpless. They are the philosophers 


who demand a rebirth of rational self- 
interest and a dependence on the 
powers of reason to perceive reality 
and make use of it. 

After centuries of wars, religious 
murders in the name of God, political 
intrigue, and misery, the thinkers of 
the nineteenth century offered man a 
new life based on reason and the right 
of every human to pursue his goal of 
happiness in a free society that would 
not allow the rights of the individual 
to be destroyed by power mongers, 
ruthless dictators, and thought kess 
mystics. The new way of life did not 
last long, for it fell to the age-old 
perverters of the self. Now the so-called 
student and professional intellectuals 
are demanding more sacrifice and a 
return to a world of irrational fogginess 
that demands that all men hold hands 
and walk together in a blind march 
towards utopia. There is no realism or 
beauty in the utopia, for its definition 
of beauty is the representation of man 
in his most abject forms. The students 
would rather idealize a homosexual 
who lives in a black cave because no 
one loved him and would give him a 
chance than to idealize an architect 
who will stand up and demand respect 
for his creative mind. The rebels see 
the steel and glass towers of Man¬ 
hattan as symbols of the cold, selfish 
profiteer. They reward the picture of 
a dead cat beside a shattered whiskey 
bottle because it symbolizes the 
emptiness and repulsiveness of life. Is 
it no wonder that insane asylums and 
Alcoholic Anonymous organizations are 
growing due to the new philosophy? 

Yes, the student rebellions are a 
clear sign of the beginning of the 
end—the end of sensibility, morality, 
values worth living for, self-esteem, 
free society, efficient thinking, profit 
incentive, rationality, and reason. They 
are the beginning of a society that 
has nothing worth living for except 
the hope that death will come soon or 
the hope that more welfare checks 
will be in the mailbox so the liquor 
cabinet can be replenished. Perhaps it 
is right that modem man should 
glorify meaningless art and literature, 
for that is the type of world they are 
forcibly working to build. The only 
hope is that the brain can break 
through the fist and the emotion before 
it is sacrificed completely. 
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Two Haiku 

The little girl turned to me. 

“My green balloon is gone — 
Have you seen it?” 

“ Me, seen it, no, not that one. 
I have seen none since mine 
Was lost near here.” 

Irving J. Sappho 


Seascape 


1. 

Water rushes through fierce bloom 
to sprawl on sand 
and pull back. 

2 . 

Hungry maternal birds 

turn and swoop 

above razors of grass 

where wood dries to bone 

and spotted shells warm in the sun. 

3. 

Moving from shape to shape 
like boneless muscle out of its skin, 
the clouds slide a dark wing 
over those in the surf’s bloom 
and those on beach chairs 
planted in the still sand. 


Existence 

An element of reality, 
a corridor for fantasy — 
it knows a beginning 
and an end, 
but in between 
is a visit to eternity. 

Sherby Everett 


James Bruce Cruickshank 





















(Christmas is a strange time of the year 
which begins with Macy’s parade in Novem¬ 
ber, is sustained by impressive notices 
warning the number of shopping days left, 
and ends in the chaos of tangled wrapping 
paper and ribbon sometime early Christmas 
Day. It is a powerful time of year which 
has been known to melt the heart of a 
Scrooge and to insure a businessman of 
profits on the year-end report. Christmas is 
commercialized by advertisers, sentimental¬ 
ized by writers, and glorified by children. 

The paradoxes of the sacred celebration 
in our secular world are many. Part of the 
magic of the season, however, lies in each 
individual, for no one is unresponsive to 
the happy memories, the frenzy of activity, 
and the traditions so deeply rooted. It’s all 
in how you remember . . . 
















Christmas is putting X’s on the calendar and 
almost counting the hours. 

It’s getting an 8 foot tree in a 7 foot rooyn and 
propping a book under one leg of the stand to 
keep it straight. 

It’s spending hours trying to untangle the icicles 
saved carefully from other years. 

It’s trying to wrap a round package. 

It’s a season when even the most untrained rasping 
voice is tolerated in the spontaneous choral groups. 
It’s the time when your tongue is worn out from 
licking postage stamps for Christmas cards, and 
you have to turn around and lick twice as many 
Christmas seals. 

It’s the anticipation of the Day-After-Christmas 
sales. 

It’s pressing your nose against the window and 
listening so hard for sleigh bells. 

It’s spending weeks trying to think of a perfect 
gift and after the inspiration finally comes, hunting 
for it in vain. 

It’s a time when mistletoe turns up in the most 
unexpected places. 

It’s a time when you’ve held your thumb down for 
your mother to tie a bow so many times that it’s 
raw. 

It’s the desperate cry, “What in the world can we 
get Uncle Joe?” as you buy him a pair of socks 
for the third year. 




by Sarah Jenkins 




It’s saving your stocking until last and then 
reaching in for that orange in the toe. 

It s knowing Santa doesn’t exist but dusting out the 
fireplace anyway. 

It’s being able to recite “’Twas the Night Before 
Christmas” perfectly even at twenty-one. 

It’s being the first ones up on the block. 

It’s watching the Primary Ill’s put on a pageant 
and remembering how it felt when you were a 
Wise Man. 

It’s plugging the lights on the Christmas tree in 
and finding three burned out with no extra bulbs 
around. 

It’s understanding when a child is so excited on 
Christmas Eve that sleep is impossible. 

It’s wondering if maybe this year there will be 
lumps of coal and switches. 

It’s sitting for hours with powdered sugar icing, 
decorating Christmas cookies. 

It’s a time of all-night sessions of putting together 
electric trains or doll houses which have in¬ 
structions even a graduate engineer couldn’t follow. 
It’s leaving letters to Santa in appropriate places 
around the house. 

It’s opening three pairs of bedroom slippers when 
you already have two left over from graduation. 

It’s getting frostbitten toes while caroling but not 
even noticing. 

It’s thinking about writing all of those thank-you 
notes. 

It’s fighting the overpowering urge to peek at 
what’s in the package on the top shelf of the closet. 
It’s dieting in January to make up for the home¬ 
made cookies and the extra cups of eggnog. 

It’s pouring over a catalogue for hours and 
dreaming unceasingly. 

It’s a time when the letters outnumber the bills — 
at least for awhile. 

It’s waking up at 6:30 a.m. on Christmas morning 
and knowing that’s much too early to get up but 
getting up anyway. 

It’s watching someone’s eyes when they open what 
you gave them. 

Christmas Day is the time when all is said and 
done, and it is the emptiest feeling in the world, 
for it’s 364 days until it all begins again. 
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The Student Reviews: 


UP THE DOWN STAIRCASE 


Bel Kaufman’s novel and current best-seller, Up 
the Down Staircase, is the revealing story of the 
experiences of a high school teacher in a New York 
slum school. Just out of college and crammed full 
of English literature, Sylvia Barrett takes a position 
at Calvin Coolidge High School, confident of her 
abilities as an English teacher. She soon finds, 
however, that her college thesis on Chaucer and 
her courses on modem poetry have done little to 
prepare her for the dope addiction, dropouts, racial 
discrimination, and thievery she finds at the school. 
Nor do her education courses help her cope with 
overcrowding, a shortage of books, or the main¬ 
tenance of discipline among students who have 
never learned discipline at home. 

But Miss Barrett’s major difficulty as a teacher 
is found in the person of Calvin Coolidge s admin¬ 
istrative assistant who, because he signs his name, 
J. J. McH., Adm. Asst., is “affectionately” called 
Admiral Ass behind his back. His endless notes 
and memoranda reveal that he is more interested 
in the details and technicalities of running the 
school than he is in the individual students and 
their emotional problems. An aggressively unimag¬ 
inative school administrator, he believes that 
alcoholism and dope addiction among students 
can be overlooked, but “the student who is late 
may fail to graduate.” 

The book’s climax comes when, offered a position 
in a private high school which includes the teach¬ 
ing of a seminar in Chaucer for eight chosen 
students, Miss Barrett chooses to remain at Calvin 
Coolidge to teach her “super-slows.” There, in 
her opinion, the need for good teachers is infinitely 
greater. 

Up the Down Staircase, however, is not merely 
the trite and traditional biography of a young 
teacher. The novel is a compilation of letters, stu¬ 
dent compositions, administrative memoranda, and 
suggestion box contributions, which result in a 
style so delightfully different that the reader never 
misses the traditional narration and dialogue. Here 
are two typical examples of this comic bulletin 
board style. 


Dear Miss Barrett, 

It has come to my attention that you have 
neglected to fill out a Form B221 Accident 
Report of a fall from a chair incurred by a 
student in your official class. Such negligence 
may result in serious consequences. The safety 
of the students in our charge is paramount at 
all times. Before leaving the building today, you 
will please make out this report in triplicate, 
signed by the witnesses who witnessed the above 
accident. 

James J. McHabe 
Adm. Asst. 

TO: ALL TEACHERS 

Please ascertain and send to me before three 
o’clock today the number of students in your 
homeroom who have not had a hot breakfast 
this morning. POOR NUTRITION IS FRE¬ 
QUENTLY THE CAUSE OF POOR MARKS. 

Frances Egan 
School Nurse 

Those prospective high school teachers who 
someday will be faced with the task of teaching 
pupils who address you as “Hi, Teach!” must not 
miss the delicious humor in Bel Kaufman’s novel. 
But humor is not the whole story, for Up the 
Down Staircase offers an honest insight into the 
tedium of the normal school day and the gratifi¬ 
cation which comes to the teacher who has 
communicated even to just one student. The hil¬ 
arity of these short glimpses into every aspect of 
school life, from the neurotic school nurse to the 
practically non-existent janitor, will appeal to many 
readers who will discover that what they remember 
of high school was not half the story. Efficient 
administration and exciting teaching often do not 
mix in even the best situations, and Calvin Coolidge 
is hardly that. Thus, heaven help the unfortunate 
student, or even the daring teacher, who climbs, 
“up the down staircase.” 

—Dorothy Daignault 
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LETTERS 
TO THE EDITOR 

Revolting Students 

At the invitation of my opinion, pro or con, 
about Betty Anne Saeman’s article, “Student 
Revolt—Where?”, I am sending it to you. I liked 
it. 

Wake Forest certainly is not a “never-never 
land of pot poetry.” But perhaps, as hinted, our 


SELF-PORTRAIT 


J. C. O'Flaherty 

Line of work: Professing German. 

But what would you rather do: Skin-diving 
in shark-divested and Spanish-galleon-infested 
waters. 

Mainspring: Wife and son. 

Most paradoxical quality: Alternately petting 
and tormenting my Siamese cat—as savage 
lacerations on hands often attest. 

Chinks in the armor: (Classified information 
—at least for students.) 

Boiling point: Especially low for bureaucrats, 
whether arrived or in the making. 

Personal panacea: Boric acid solution (satu¬ 
rated). (In all seriousness, and despite what 
the medicos tell you, it will cure almost 
anything external.) 

Persisting superstition: That I am not at all 
superstitious. 

Terrible temptation: To right wrongs for 
which I am not responsible, and to ignore 
those for which I am responsible. 

Unfounded fear: That my students will 
become so interested in reading Goethe and 
Gunter Grass in the original that they will 
neglect to do their assignments. 

Secret satisfaction: Having thus far avoided 
the direst predictions of my junior high 
principal. 


subtle students, whose unrest may have been 

rechanneled into . . . altruistic activities,” do 
have a less news-making variety” of concern and 
involvement. The answer to the question of stu¬ 
dent unrest and concern, as the answer to many 
questions, can be found by observation. Observe, 
Betty Anne Saeman, look around you, and see all 
the revolting students. 

Emory Cason 
Class of 1968 

Concerning Miss Saeman’s article: I think we 
have plenty of revolting students. 

Henry Malone 
Class of 1967 

November Issue 

I would like to congratulate you on your 
excellent November issue. I hope this issue is an 
omen of the good things we can expect of The 
Student this year. 

I was particularly impressed with Miss Saeman’s 
article “Student Revolt—Where?”, and with Mr. 
Fallis’ article “The Plan”. (Richard tells me that 
he is somewhat surprised that so many people 
thought his article was meant to be facetious; he 
swears that it is entirely serious.) Mr. Cruickshank’s 
poetry was a valuable contribution to the magazine 
also. 

I especially appreciated the new features of 
The Student: “To the Point”; “Self Portrait”; and 
“Dates and Events”. I hope we can anticipate 
these departments’ being permanent features of 
The Student. 

William H. Ussery 

Class of 1966 

Revolt: WF and Boston U. 

I am a student who enjoyed two fruitful years 
at Wake Forest College. Because of family 
problems I returned to New England and am 
continuing my education at Boston University. I 
consider myself at one of the nation’s battlefronts 
in the revolt. 

Boston University is comprised of 30,000 stu¬ 
dents and is located in uptown Boston. The 
upperclass men and women 21 years or older live 
in apartments for the most part. The B.U. student 
Continued on Page 38 
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In the joyous holiday spirit, we honor 
Beethoven’s 195th birthday-December 16. 















AND EVENTS 


JANUARY 

4 Foreign Film: Triumph of the Will. The effects 

of the Nazis on the German mind is shown 
in this, the most famous and infamous of all 
propaganda films. 

6 Lecture: William R. Mueller, Goucher College. 
“William Golding and Graham Green: The 
Christian Idea of Comedy.” 

7 Campus Movie: Mondo Cane. A believe-it-or- 
not travelogue of strange customs throughout 
the world. 

7- Salem Fine Arts: Bicentennial Photographs 

Feb. 9 collected by Frank Jones. Salem College Fine 
Arts Center; 9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 

14-15 Campus Movie: The Bridge on the River Kwai. 

William Holden, Alec Guiness, and Jack 
Hawkins in David Lean’s multi-million dollar 
spectacle of the Second World War. 

16-19 Associated Artist: One man show by Hayward 
Oubre. Hanes Community Center; opens Sun¬ 
day at 3:00 p.m. 

19 Lecture: Hayward Oubre, Winston-Salem State 
College. Lecture and demonstration of self- 
designed color wheel. Arts Council Gallery; 
8:00 p.m. 

25 Greensboro Symphony: Guest Artist Jerome 
Hines. Memorial Auditorium; 8:15 p.m. Ad¬ 
mission charged. 

FEBRUARY 

3 Artist Series: The Romeros, guitar ensemble. 
Wait Chapel; 8:15 p.m. Free to WF students. 

4 Campus Movie: Dr. Strangelove or How I 
Learned to Stop Worrying and Love the 
Bomb. Peter Sellers, George C. Scott, and 
Sterling Hayden in Stanley Kubrick’s black 
comedy of World War III. 

8 Winston-Salem Symphony: Martha Flowers, 

soprano. Reynolds Auditorium; 8:15 p.m. 
Students $1. 


9 Foreign Film: Grand Illusion. (France, 1938)* 
Jean Gabin and Erich von Stroheim in Jean 
Renior’s war classic. 

10 Greensboro Entertainment Series: Jose Limon 
and Dance Company. Aycock Auditorium. 
Students $1. 

11-12 Campus Movie: Purple Noon. Alain Delon in 
murderous fun and games aboard a luxury 
yacht. In French. 

12 C. U. Party: Delacardos. R.E. Lee Roof; 
8-12 p.m. 

15 Chamber Music Society: Cadek String Quartet. 
DeTamble; 8:15 p.m. Students $2. 

16 UNC-G: Minneapolis Symphony. Aycock 
Auditorium. 

16-19 Little Theatre: The Innocents, adapted by 
William Archibald from the novel Turn c* the 
Screw by Henry James. Hanes Community 
Center; 8:15 p.m. Students Wednesday and 
Thursday $1.00; Friday and Saturday $1.25. 
Reservations at 725-4001. 

18-19 Campus Movie: Gunfight at the O.K. Corral. 

Kirk Douglas and Burt Lancaster play shoot- 
’em-up. 

22 Institute of Literature Lecture: Herbert 
Reicher. 

23 Foreign Film: Alexander Nevsky. (Russia, 
1938) Sergei Eisenstein’s study of a medieval 
Russian hero. Also a subtle propaganda film 
which pits the Russian heroes against the 
Germanic hordes. 

24 Artist Series: New Orleans Philharmonic Or¬ 
chestra with David Bar-Illan, piano soloist. 
Wait Chapel; 8:15 p.m. Free to WF students. 

25-26 Campus Movie: The Trouble with Harry. John 
Forsythe, Shirley McLaine, and Edmund 
Gwynn try to decide what to do with Harry— 
he’s quite, quite dead. One of Hitchcock’s 
most off-beat films. 

28- 

Mar. 1 Phi Beta Kappa Visiting Scholar. 


This information correct as of November 23, 1965. 
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Letters to the Editor 

(Continued From Page 35) 

(especially the male) has a great deal more 
personal freedom than a Wake Forester. 

Even so, the B.U. student begins to protest 
about his lack of freedom. Name it, they will find 
something about it that is worth protesting. One 
group is forming to collect and protest Jay Walk¬ 
ing Tickets, issued as a result of a new Massa¬ 
chusetts Law. Many students, especially freshman, 
join for the sake of belonging, a big problem in 
large schools. 

Wake Forest did not have an abundance of 
clubs and organizations that supported off and on 
campus activities. Those groups who were active 
usually got things done! When organization leaders 
spoke, the college students listened; they were 
respected. 

At B.U. there are many, many organizations, 
some with reasonable gripes and deserving goals, 
but often these groups are lost in the crowd of 


radical groups whose sources of revenue and 
goals are questionable. These groups are numerous; 
the Ad Hoc Committee, SFP, SANE, NURDS 
(Now Undermine Restrictive Dorms), and the YSA 
(Young Socialist Alliance—a Trotskyite group) are 
just a few. Of such groups the majority of the 
students disregard all organizations, good or bad. 
The apathetic student forms this protective wall 
of apathy as a defense against words, papers, and 
leaflets hurled at him between classes, on the way 
to meals, and on the way to bed. “The Militant,” 
an organization paper, is on the streets, with 
greater regularity than the B.U. News. 

Wake Forest students are concerned with world, 
national, and local affairs. When something is asked 
of a student or organization, they respond. Wakes 
3,000 may accomplish more than any big university, 
but they will be the unsung heroes because of a 
policy of action and not loud meaningless words. 

Edwin D. Fuller 
Boston University 
Class of 1967 


XL Cleaners 

One-Stop Dry Cleaning, Shirt Laundry, 
and Dry Fold 

One-Day Service on All Three ! 

PA 2-1027 

Across From Tavern on The Green on Cherry St. 




with a most pleasant atmosphere 

Hours 9 A.M. until 12 P.AA. 
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Prescriptions 


Bobbitt's College 
Pharmacy 

Free Delivery 
phone 723-1867 

Corner Hawthorne Rd. at Lockland Ave. 


NEW 

Hair Styles 
For Each Season 




Reynolda Manor Shopping Center 722-6193 

(member of Student Discount Card) 

Northside Shopping Center 767-0235 

Thruway Shopping Center 723-0791 



"The food is good . . . and so is the company" 

Town Steak House 

NO. I NO. 2 


THE 

(frum 

^TEAK 

NOUSE 


— at Hawthorne Rd. & Lockland Ave. — at Thruway Shopping Center 
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5% Discount 

To Wake Forest Students 

open 

6 a.m. — 10 p.m. 
Expert Mechanic on Duty 




2898 Reynolda Rd. - Phone 723-8939 || 


|; 

Manor Texaco Service 



Your Shirts Are Safe .. . 

with us! 


new improved facilities 

personalized service 

one day service upon request 


Coin-Operated Machines—Open 24 hours 
at 


If your laundry problem is like 
this one , let us wash your troubles 
away. 


WAKE FOREST LAUNDRY 
& DRY CLEANERS 
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The 

Castaways 

Greensboro 

Catering to the Collegiate Set 


Couples Only on Friday and Saturday Nights 



The Monzas 

Every Sunday Afternoon 
2 PM. til 7 P.M. 


Directions: 

Take Interstate 40 to 29 North at Greensboro. Stay on 29N, go 
under Bessemer Ave. overpass, make four right turns and you are 
there. Only 45 minute drive. 



















Terri Cheek 


by Andy Harmon 


the perfect gift for any occasion 

cJ-fa’imon ^Studio 

on the campus 


THESE PORTRAITS ARE SELECTED EACH MONTH FROM THOSE MADE AT HARMON STUDIO 
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. 


Open Weekdays at 2 P.M. — 

Saturdays at 9 A.M. 


"Hi! Neighbor" 

On The Campus — 
ALMOST 

Cherry Street at Bethabara 


Best Pizza in town and 

Sandwiches made just for you 

Hosts: Ray White - Joe Karola 


























2114 Walker Ave. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


THE JOKERS THREE CLUB 

(Division of The Jokers Three Company) 

— The South's first and best truly College Night Club— 
Presenting the best combos in the south 

every 

Friday — Saturday — Sunday 

CX/r ^Success 3^epcnc/s on ^\fottr <J~Cavinpi ct C^joocI L <Jime 
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life ^lowivwCanvpvis Shop 


"For the latest in fashion, and I mean latest, 
buy your clothes at . . . 



Bobbitt's College 
Pharmacy 

Free Delivery 
phone 723-1867 

Corner Hawthorne Rd. at Lockland Ave. 



GINO’S 

Pizzeria 


When you are just sitting around in 
one of the trees and feel hungry, 
phone . . • 

924-2121 

IMe jbeLer r J rec 
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See Page 26 


CREDITS: Thanks to Esquire 
for permission to use the idea 
for Self-Portrait, a regular fea- 
ture in that magazine during 

1962. 
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Dates and Events 


COVER: The onset of spring fever in March is stifled for 
many students still-lingering winter of outright sickness at 
the hands of infectuous mononucleosis. These droopy stu¬ 
dents illustrate the feeling. See page 15. 

Photography by Jon Amey. 
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Subscriptions: $2 per year; single copies, 40*. Opinions expressed in articles do not necessarily 
reflect the views of the editors. The Student is printed by Pete Keiger Printing Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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1047 N. W. Blvd. 


YAMAHA 

Faster! Smoother! Better Looking! 
3@6 

ELLIS CYCLE CENTER 


(<T 

U — 

[tJLMa PRINTING CO. 

nalitxj - kScrv/cc - ^Satisfaction 


410 Brookstown 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Dial 725-3511 



Dick and Jenny wait for their steaks to be 
cooked as they ordered ... be patient, Dick! 


BONANZA 

Sirloin Pit 

• charbroiled to your personal order 

• western atmosphere 

• sensible prices 

• no tipping 


Complete 

Sizzlin' 

Sirloin 

Steak 

Dinner 


Open 7 days a week — 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Peters Creek Parkway 
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Editorial 


HOROSCOPES, 

HAIRDOS, AND CULTURE 

“As students we are living at the very center of culture; we hold a 
special responsibility in cultural questions .... We are members of a 
privileged elite getting the benefit of culture, i.e. the accumulated riches 
of mans experience .... Or so says Philippe Maury, an international 
observer of cultural development and of students’ part in it. 

His statement flattered our ego, and we decided to look into the 
specific place of Wake Forest students in today’s CULTURE. Somewhat 
impressed (of course) by the way magazines represent the cutting edge 
of a society’s culture—its concerns, fears, delights, as well as the most 
vibrant of its aesthetic pleasures—we walked to our favorite book store 
and looked over the magazine rack. What magazines had the salesman 
found it profitable to stock for our students? 

The supermagazines, of course: Life, Look, Tune, Newsweek, Readers’ 
Digest, and so on. Anyone in today’s mass society buys such magazines. 
But the essential question is this: What small magazines, appealing to 
special and unusual interests, are stocked for the benefit of our students? 
Here we get the greatest insight into the students’ real position in present- 
day cultural movements. 

Well, this is the insight: Approximately one hundred such magazines 
are stocked, not counting annual or semiannual publications. Of these, four 
are astrology magazines, offering articles such as “Seven Star Keys to 
Happiness.” There are four boxing and wrestling magazines, such as 
Wrestling Illustrated, pushing articles like “Men Are Afraid To Date Me” 
(a confession story by a lady wrestler), or “I Don’t Mind the Blood and 
Sweat.” There are six Mad- type “comic” books, among them Cracked, Panic, 
Weird, and Eerie. There are five hot rod magazines and one issued 
specifically for motorcycle enthusiasts. There are about fifteen men’s mag¬ 
azines, at varying levels of sophistication. In periodicals like Mans Epic, 
True, Male, For Men Only, and Stag, our boys (and girls) may consider 
articles on the order of ‘The Strange Life of a Married Call Girl,” 
“Writhing Nudes,” or “The Switchblade Carriers.” 

There are five beauty magazines, such as 1,001 Hairdo Ideas, three 
model car magazines, and three science fiction journals. Silver Screen runs 
articles like “I’m Ashamed of What I Did to Elvis,” and there are also such 
publications as The Lowdown (for exposes), Fate (such occult topics as 
“Investigating a Weeping Icon”), and The Man from U.N.C.L.E. Magazine. 

So if you are interested in drawing some conclusions about the 
cultural situation, the growth of civilization, and similar pertinent topics, 
don’t take our w'ord for it. Wander over to the College Book Store, get a 
copy of American Astrology, Funny Boy, or Teens Top Ten, and take your 
place at the very center of culture, so that you can see it all for yourself. 

—J. W. 
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Phone 723-5594 


Whether you fly, 
sail or go by rail 
... go by 

GEORGE SHIPP 
TRAVEL AGENCY 


Robert E. Lee Hotel Bldg. 


* 7 avem-C*t- 

with a most pleasant atmosphere 
Hours 9 A.M. until 12 P.M. 


Yes . . . we fit all sizes, but this is ridiculous! 

Norman Stockton, Inc. 

Downtown Thruway Shopping Center 
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CAROL BREEDING, author of “Unto 
the Hills,” is a freshman from Oak Ridge 
and hopes to major in math. Carol wants 
to be a mathematician or engineer, and 
she would like very much to fit study at MIT into 
her future plans. Admitting that this is an unusual 
ambition, she goes out on a limb further by claim¬ 
ing to dislike the Beatles thoroughly—almost as 
much as she dislikes broccoli. But this is compen¬ 
sated for by a real fondness for Dave Brubeck. 

f The idea for the dramatic sketch, 
“Flower Boxes” came to GEORGE 
DRINKWATER as a result of his four 
years’ experience as a hospital attendant. 
A junior Greek major, he admits that his declared 
ambition is to become a professor of Greek, but 
says that he would rather do field archaeology. 
Married to the former Joyce Conrad, a 1965 Wake 
Forest graduate, George says with a straight face 
that they spent their honeymoon looking for Indian 
relics. (He is a member of the Dan River Chapter 
of the Virginia Archeological Society.) George and 
Joyce are looking forward to a year in Greece 
where he will be studying under the “College Year 
in Athens” program. 

STEADE SHAND is the pseudonym of a sopho¬ 
more member of the campus jet set. 

SHERRIE DINSMORE, co-author of 
the article on infectuous mononucleosis, 
is a freshman from Kettering, Ohio, a 
suburb of Dayton. Sherrie’s research into 
the disease came in part from her interest in medi¬ 
cine or biochemistry as a career. Planning to major 
in psychology or chemistry, Sherrie is a lover of 
poetry and the piano and is especially interested, 
too, in ESP. A very ambitious girl, two of her goals 
are to get a B in physical education and a doctorate 
in some branch of medicine. 




SAM GLADDING, a junior from Deca¬ 
tur, Georgia, is author of “The Lakes of 
Wake.” A history major who plans to 
enter the ministry, Sam is active in the 
College Union and B.S.U., and is athletic editor for 
the Howler. He enjoys tennis, soft music, and the 
Lettermen. 


Lu/\.r\i n, nxvu, author of this month’s 
p. book review, is a sophomore English 

major from Asheville. A talented painter 
and writer, Diane has written numerous 
short stories and sketches which she says helped 
her gain perspective in evaluating Giinter Grass’s 
novel. Although an English major, Diane is inter¬ 
ested in many fields of literature and reflects this 
through membership in the International Club. 


NORMA MURRDOCH, who contrib¬ 
uted “L’fitranger,” comes as a freshman 
from Macon, Georgia, where she enjoyed 
painting, tennis and horseback riding. 
But she now spends most of her time preparing for 
a career in clinical psychology or psychiatry. 
Norma says that she enjoys the music of the Swingle 
Singers, but not the beat of the Rolling Stones. 
Evidently satisfied with her existence, she would 
like to live to be 250 years old—and not show it. 


To Get Your Copy . . . 

Several have asked about The Student’s 
circulation procedure. Here’s the system: 

• A copy is delivered to each dormitory stu¬ 
dent. 

• A copy for each faculty member is deliv¬ 
ered to his departmental office. 

• All others may obtain a copy at the infor¬ 
mation desk. This includes members of the 
administration and staff, day students, and 
residents of the student apartments and the 
trailer park. 

• Mail subscriptions for off-campus readers 
are available at $2 a year, or 40^ an issue. 

If for any reason you are unable to get a 
copy, please ask for one at our office. 
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WGA 

by Sherby Everett 


"A hypocritical organization but a necessary evil, 
the Woman’s Government Association overly 
protects the freshmen, babies the seniors, and 
aids no one in particular.” 


T„ opinion seems to be a popular one for most 
Wake Forest coeds. 

From the moment the green freshman coed steps 
on Wake’s symmetrical campus and is greeted by 
a multi-colored Coke stand (a project of the WGA 
Functions Committee), her college life is domi¬ 
nated by Woman’s Government rules, most of 
which she begins to complain about within two 
days. And throughout her college years the coed 
will criticize the WGA: the rules are absurd, the 
WGA never does anything except catch people, 
the annual dues of one dollar are never put to use, 
the WGA is too nosy. These four complaints are 
only a few. 

Many coeds know hardly anything about the 
WGA, or if they do, they try to forget about it. 
Some resist supervision anyway, whether it be 
parental or otherwise. Others could not care less 
about the whole matter and complain just to be 
complaining (after all, the WGA is a good topic 
to blast). 

Miss Lu Leake, Dean of Women, sees it this 
way: “As long as there is dormitory living, coeds 


are going to complain about the rules. The girls 
are part; adolescent and part adult and are begin¬ 
ning to question values.” 

But in dissecting the WGA and learning exactly 
why and how it functions, one can see causes for 
complaint in some areas, as well as reasons to 
praise its developments and improvements over 
the years in other areas. 

The WGA’s power is limited to a great extent. 
It, of course, does act on and establish rules for 
the coeds, but its authority ceases where a “col¬ 
lege” rule begins. Such a case is the infamous 
apartment rule which forbids any coed to visit a 
man’s apartment, hotel, or motel room; the only 
action the WGA can take toward this rule is pun¬ 
ishment, since the executive committee of the fac¬ 
ulty is in charge of any college disciplinary rule. 
That is, if the coeds wanted to revise or abolish 
this or any similar rule, the WGA would have to 
take it to the executive committee. But as Dr. 
Edwin G. Wilson, Dean of the College, said, “I 
don’t know of any case where the WGA has gone 
to the executive committee (for this purpose).” 
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Also, Miss Leake has the power of veto over any 
decisions made by the WGA concerning dorm rules 
or regulations set up to govern the women students. 
She can suggest that the change be studied fur¬ 
ther, that the change be revised, or that the change 
be tabled until later. “Sometimes I can see what 
is safe and proper for the coeds much better than 
the students can. We do try to hit a happy medium, 
however,” Miss Leake said. 

For all practical purposes, a Womans Govern¬ 
ment Association has existed since 1942. “The coeds 
have more and more responsibility now and have 
the freedom to determine rules and regulations,” 
Miss Leake explained. “It is my overall feeling that 
the WGA is part of the maturing experience of 
women, both emotionally and intellectually.” 

The fact that the women’s governing body is 
somewhat autonomous in theory but not in prac¬ 
tice is attacked quite often, since many of the regu¬ 
lations that are complained about concern rules 
over which the WGA has no power; but this area 
is not the only target. 

The biggest gripe of the freshman: elections. 
And here seems to be the most confusion. 

“We should have the right to nominate girls (as 
freshman representatives to the WGA),” said some. 
But “the hall counselors were supposed to get sug¬ 
gestions from their halls and give these names to 
the executive council. Other girls could petition if 


they wanted to run,” explained Joy Brumbaugh, 
WGA president. However, two hall counselors in¬ 
formed of this fact by this writer were aghast. “We 
weren’t told that,” they stated. 

Thus, somewhere between the executive council 
meeting in Reynolda Hall and the coeds in their 
dorms, there is a wide gap which could easily de¬ 
stroy what the WGA is attempting to do. Who is 
to blame? That is hard to say. 

The executive council, which conducts meetings 
every Monday and to which all coeds are invited, 
is composed of the president, vice-president, secre¬ 
tary, treasurer, the chairman of the Functions Com¬ 
mittee (formerly Social Standards), the six house 
presidents, and the class representatives. Each 
week dorm council meetings are held, at which 
the hall counselors are informed by the house 
presidents of what has happened at the executive 
council meetings. It is the duty of the counselors 
to post important information for the coeds, which, 
of course, they are supposed to read. 

The weak link, therefore, can be in one of sev¬ 
eral positions. The dorm presidents? “The dorm 
presidents seem pretty remote in their relationships 
to the girls,” said one freshman. The hall coun¬ 
selors? “We weren’t told that.” Yet, “Some of the 
counselors never come to the dorm meetings,” a 
house president pointed out. The coeds? “I don’t 
think about it (the WGA),” said one. “There is not 
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enough contact with the WGA-until you get 
caught,” mentioned another. But, still another said, 
“I feel there is too much contact in places where 
we don’t want it.” Lack of communication between 
the governing body and the coeds has damaged the 
effectiveness of the WGA and will continue to do 
so as long as the organization is thought of as a 
far-removed entity. 


^Jhe most frequent comment by coeds concern¬ 
ing the WGA is that it is a “necessary evil, the 
rules being the focal point for criticism. ^ 

“We have to have handed-down rules. 

“But they are so petty. 

“Trivial.” 

“The coeds are put in a bad position. They don t 
believe in the rules, but they feel guilty if they 

don’t obey them.” . 

It is at this point that culture enters in. A num¬ 
ber of coeds stated that the regulations here were 
stricter than at home but admitted that they were 
almost necessary in this geographical location and 
in a Baptist institution. Curfew hours for seniors 
were extended this fall by a half hour on week¬ 
ends a fact which is a big step toward more lenient 
restrictions, but many coeds feel that there is not 
enough to do around Winston-Salem to require a 
more drastic change. “We have to be rea.Stic about 
this” Miss Leake stated. “Only one college m the 
South gives its women students keys to the dorms 
and no curfew hours. If Wake Forest were located 
near a city such as Philadelphia,” she continued, 
“coeds would have to be given freer reins. 

Then there is the problem with the hall coun¬ 
selors and WGA officers. “If you are an officer, a 
sophomore stated, “girls cant say anything in front 
of you Or if they do, you feel bad about turning 
them in" Another said, “The hall counselors hear 
as little as they can and try to ignore some things. 
That wouldn’t be true if the rules were respected. 

The latter statement brings another problem into 
consideration: are there too many rules, rules that 
are petty and just bring resentment? The almost 
unanimous answer is yes. “I want to be left alone,” 
one coed said. “I don’t think it is anybody s busi¬ 
ness how my room looks; I don’t think we need 
room inspection.” Another girl commented that 
when there is an excess of little rules, it is difficult 
to avoid breaking at least some of them, especially 
when it is felt that they are inconsequential. She 


indicated that a smaller body of rules would restore 
greater respect. And having the majority of the 
same rules for all coeds, “doesn’t let the girls show 
development through the years. There is no growth 
of responsibility.” 

“The girls don’t realize that they can evoke 
changes where they want them,” a dorm president 
replied. “The WGA is open for any suggestions; we 
just need some interest, and I would advise more 
attendance at the weekly meetings.’ 

The coeds graciously give the WGA a little 
praise, too, saying that the association was “a little 
more liberal this year.” The recent abolition of the 
requirement that coeds sign out when remaining 
on campus was perhaps an indication of an increas- 
ing liberalism. 

One junior stated, “The WGA is more effective 
now than when I was a freshman. It leaves some¬ 
thing to be desired in full participation of women 
students, though.” How is it more effective? Women 
“have given themselves a type of self-survey so 
that many of the ridiculous rules have been revised 
and others have been enforced; now they are more 
sensible,” she added. “Of course, in any case there 
will be a few that can’t understand the rules in 
plain English.” 

Others thought it was “a pity” that coeds did not 
take a greater interest in the WGA, a fact which is 
hurting the organization and worrying the 
leaders. One leader questioned: “Why do coeds 
expect so much from WGA and paradoxically are 
at times willing to contribute so little of anything 
except criticism?” This statement in itself is a sort 
of paradox. When asked what they expected to get 
from the WGA, many girls answered, T*ules. 
They considered the WGA as a governing body 
primarily. Some do expect the WGA to sponsor 
the intellectual discussion groups promised to the 
freshmen; nothing came of it, however Others 
wanted the leaders to be advisers, and “definitely 
not substitute mothers.” 

A member of the executive committee of the 
WGA said that the organization wants to give the 
coeds an atmosphere of community living, con¬ 
geniality, standards, and social consciousness, in 
addition to the material aspects of dormitory com¬ 
fort. This exchange can be promoted only if the 
girls show an interest in the WGA by working on 
committees, running for offices, and giving sugges¬ 
tions as well as criticisms. Few coeds are willing 
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to undertake this responsibility, however. One girl 
stated that she would never run for a WGA office 
because she would not be willing to appease the 
Dean of Women. Others said they could not report 
friends for breaking rules. 

No one seems to know her real function as a 
member of the Women’s Government Association. 
The day students, in particular, do not know their 
position in the WGA. They feel that they are re¬ 
sponsible to their parents and that the WGA “can¬ 
not do anything” to them; therefore, they do not 
pay much attention to it, according to one senior. 
She stated, however, that they do feel affected by 
the controversial apartment rule. 

T 

Arying to correct the prevailing apathy, Marlene 
Schmidt, chairman of the Functions Committee, 
explained that her committee seeks to coordinate 
the girls and help them get to know each other. 
In fact, 17 per cent of the money used so far this 
year by the WGA has been given to Miss Schmidt’s 
committee for parties, dorm decorations, various 
prizes, refreshments, and other activities. 

“We sponsored the Coke stand at the opening 
of school to welcome the girls and their parents 
informally. Later we had a pop corn party, just 
to let the coeds know we were still around,” Miss 
Schmidt stated. In addition, there were the dorm 
Halloween parties, dorm decorations and open 
houses at Homecoming, the fashion show for fresh¬ 
men, and the movie on childbirth. This semester, 
the Functions Committee hopes to encourage cul¬ 
tural exchanges by sponsoring rides to Winston- 
Salem activities. 

As upperclassmen, coeds begin to question the 
ideas of the WGA and wonder what its real pur¬ 
pose is. This can be seen by the fact that of the 
women students who refused to pay their WGA 
dues, approximately 5 per cent of the total num¬ 
ber all were upperclassmen. “The freshmen are too 
scared to do anything but follow the WGA,” one 
stated. “And nothing can be done to these coeds 
who will not contribute their dollar,” sophomore 
Pat Carnes, treasurer, said. “We would like to make 
Part of the initial fee that is paid before regis¬ 
tration, but until we can do that, we are at a stand¬ 
still.” 

Along with the 17 per cent of this year’s budget 
devoted to the Functions Committee, 22 per cent 
w as used during orientation, and 20 per cent is 


earmarked for open houses, 12 per cent for dormi- 
tory parlor magazines, 12 per cent for payment on 
the ice machines in the dorms, 10 per cent on 
homecoming decorations, 4 per cent for equipment 
such as popcorn poppers, and 4 per cent for mis¬ 
cellanea. 

T 

A he Woman s Government Association is trying 
to improve its relationship with the coeds and'is 
succeeding in some aspects. A few rules are 
changed or deleted each year, often to the surprise 
and joy of the coeds, and more are being consid¬ 
ered. 

Changes made over the past summer include 
allowing coeds to wear Bermudas on Sunday with¬ 
out having to wear a raincoat, allowing freshmen 
to leave their rooms during closed study to seek 
additional study aid, and allowing coeds to visit 
the home of a boy and his family without having 
to get a letter of invitation from his mother and 
without having to sign out with the dean’s office. 
This year an addition to the signing-out rule was 
made, allowing coeds to call the dorm and be 
signed out by the desk girl or house mother. They 
must sign in themselves, however. 

These changes were made for the “general well¬ 
being of the girl,” Miss Brumbaugh stated. She also 
mentioned that the WGA tries to give the girls 
what they want. 

The role of Miss Lu Leake, Dean of Women, is 
one of adviser. But there is a “thin line there,” she 
admits. “The power given to the WGA is limited 
to that which the Student Affairs Committee spells 
out. The thin line exists in determining what is 
school nolicy and what is student policy.” Thus, 
the WGA is self-governing up to the point where 
it is Miss Leake’s duty to advise and up to the 
point where a school policy is affected. 

The Woman’s Government Association does have 
a great influence on the lives of Wake’s coeds, for 
whether they ignore it or tolerate it, respect it or 
fear it, they are subject to it and do abide by the 
majority, of the rules, rules which mold their opin¬ 
ions perhaps even subconsciously. But great num¬ 
bers of the girls remain discontent, as their very 
apathy toward the WGA demonstrates. For them, 
and even for many of their better satisfied sisters, 
the WGA remains an enigma—a paradox which 
few like and fewer are willing to dispense 
with. ■ 
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Graves of Craving 


a short story by Hayes McNeill 


Little girl, little girl, 

1 frankly admit that I enjoyed your letter. 1 knew 
that out of politeness you would reply and I had 
decided not to like it. But it struck me at a time 
when I was particularly irritated with inelegant, 
imperceptive people. Elegance is seldom achieved 
hy ostentation. The letter had freshness and its 
understated wit was most charming. Perhaps now 
1 have crystallized you. I definitely have that 
tendency. But I get a great many letters from some 
rather strange people, and it’s exceedingly rare 
that one brings the endearment out of me that yours 
in its exquisite purity did. 

I may have been both impolite and out of place 
with my cautions. I did not mean to categorize 
you and least of all to preach to you. But merely 
as a maudlinltj sentimental broken idealist, I realize 
the corrosion that can take place. Sensitive people 
are rare, and sensitivity is most precious to those 
who realize that they are losing it. Possibly you 
understand that I was generously trying to play the 
old protective male role, without running the risk 
of tainting you, of which I am afraid, by getting 
too close. Consider sympathy please. I’ll remember 
you, and I appreciate. I watch the seconds tick 
off, and I’m almost tearfully regretful. 

Yours pitifully, 

Norris 


The stiff yellowed paper bore these words, in the 
spidery symbols of an ancient typewriter. The 
envelope was postmarked from Nashville, Ten¬ 
nessee, September 23, 1921. He didn’t know who 
Norris was. The sadness of the letter amused him. 



LINDA VAN OOT 
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He had been rummaging through old suitboxes 
of pictures and clippings when he found a bundle 
of letters bound with a blackened rubber band. 
He found that the faded addresses had brought the 
letters to his aunt before she was married, most 
of the letters postmarked in Houston. Then he came 
to a photograph, a three-by-five of his illustrious 
great-granduncle James. This stopped him. What 
a figure the old bird cut. He died long ago when 
his aunt was a little girl, but he had heard both 
his aunt and grandmother speak of him with the 
nearest thing to exotic tones they could achieve. 
He had a sketchy mental picture of this old man 
who did things with real style back in the good 
old days, and now looking at this photograph of 
Uncle Jimmie standing alone (as he always was) 
against the trees of Maine, he was again taken by 
the old boy’s style. Homberg hat slightly inclined 
over his right brow, stern countenance, small waxed 
mustache, conservatively pinstriped fitted topcoat, 
shined shoes. Just like the president of the World 
Bank should look, he thought. This was the fabu¬ 
lous Uncle Jim, who even by his grandmother had 
been spoken of with pride and respect. 

Uncle Jim had been rich, of course. He had made 
his money somehow by being very shrewd. Cer¬ 
tainly not by being dishonest, however. But he al¬ 
ways had money. 

Then he reflected on himself sitting here in this 
attic room, surrounded by a battlefield of papers 
and pictures spilling out of suitboxes and orange- 
crates, in a house, which through the recent visit 
of death had become his. He felt a chill, although 
it was the first of May and quite comfortable. The 
yellow-casted light had fallen on the picture from 
an angle so that he could see the faint, moldlv out¬ 
line of a kiss on the picture. Just a slight trace, 
invisible from the normal position. And the chill, 
it was merely one of those little realizations that 
stops one amidst a lazy, daydream revel. Still it 
moved him with a feeling akin to compassion. The 
mark of the kiss, which no one else had seen, or 
would see, was even forgotten by his aunt, who put 
it there. From the size of the lipmarks and from 
the apparent age of Uncle Jimmie, his aunt had 
done it when she was a little girl, but not so little 
as not to have known what kisses were. 


He thought of his last kiss. Everything had been 
sophisticated. No country pleasures of sugar-coated 
kisses from pre-teenage girls. In a softly lighted 
room with “Nights in the Gardens of Spain” purring 
and gently stabbing from the record player he had 
succumbed to an old passion, ruining a long-stand¬ 
ing friendship with a lady antique dealer. She was 
soft and warm, and he had expected her to start 
purring at any moment. He guessed that he loved 
her. They had been friends for years. And alone, 
with the de Falla, a bottle of muscadine wine that 
one of his artsy-craftsy neighbors had made, prone 
together on the floor in the midst of a battlefield 
of record jackets and antique magazines, she had 
kissed him. He remembered distinctly his surprise 
at what she had done and the sensation of the 
warmth of her mouth. That kiss had led to others, 
and so on. 

He stared at the photograph of Uncle Jim with 
its mouldy badge of admiration which had survived 
for him to see for fifty years. Then he became aware 
that his legs hurt from sitting in one position for 
so long; he looked at his watch and realized that 
it was time for the agent to come to arrange-about 
selling the house. He wasn’t going to sell it. ■ 


The Monarch 

One day sickness, suffering, famine, and 
hatred joined forces and decided to inflict 
themselves on mankind. But they needed a 
strong leader. So they invited Death to join 
them. At first, Death seemed their natural 
leader. He was very cruel and hard. But soon 
they detested him; for they recognized the 
nature of his mercy. He became the salvation 
of the decrepit and downtrodden. The four 
abominations were infuriated. They tried to 
overthrow Death. But he ruled with an iron 
hand .—Karl Fleming Tutt 
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Unto the Hills 

Passing 

Fold me away from the world, 
on thy broad brown breast; 

Hold me secure from pain, 
safe in thy heart. 

Take me up to thy solitude, 
to peace in thy lone form; 

Make me a part of eternity — 
tranquil at last. 

Pass dawn after dawn 

The baby was born 

With a quivering scream . . . 

The tree grew tall 

By the tumbling stream . . . 

The old man died 

To eternal dark . . . 

A blazing fire 

Burned through the bark . . . 

Carol Breeding 

The stream rolled on 


Steade Shand 

L’Etranger 

In ancient time The maiden wept 


there dwelt a maid 
content to live unto herself 
inside a wall of books 
a moat of family ties 
a tower of dreams. 

and cried aloud 

that he she loved should suffer so 
she prayed to God his soul be healed 
and sought an earthly balm. 

Yet when she felt they both knew each 

But at the gate 

a stranger knocked 
and was let in 

to the inner sanctum of her life; 
for 

he spoke kind words 
and brought her gifts 
of music, drama, art 
of loving other than self 
of finding infinity in the 
infinitesimal. 

and 

respect and care had grown to love, 
the stranger 

crying — 

“I know you not, 
and 

never 

shall you know me” 

— fled. 

So in numb grief 

and disbelief, 

Together they tore down the wall, 
and spanned the moat, 
and took long walks into the world. 

But as they walked 
she caught a glimpse 

of burdens in his traveler’s pack — 
perplexity and woe 

the maiden vowed 

to build a higher wall 
a deeper moat. 

But ’fore she locked the gate, 
a sign she wrote, 
staked near the gate 

a sign which read: 

KEEP OUT NO TRESPASSING 

no strangers allowed— anymore. 


Norma Murdoch 
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The World of Fatigue: 

MONO 

by Sherrie Dinsmore 
Merry Lynn Bratcher 



“Our second home: the infirmary.” 

This remark, posted on a bulletin board in one 
of the girls’ dormitories, well expresses the feelings 
of Wake Forest’s victims of mononucleosis. Always 
prevalent among fifteen- to thirty-year-olds, it has 
infected more than one hundred students here since 
the beginning of the school year. Although mono 
outbreaks seldom reach epidemic proportions, it 
was responsible for the presence of all but one of 
the patients in the College Hospital the week be¬ 
fore Thanksgiving. 

The disease occurs most frequently on college 
campuses and in the armed forces and is called 
glandular fever, “students’ disease,” or “the kissing 
disease. This last comes from the idea that mono 
is spread by what the medical books call “intimate 
oral contact,’ but actually recent research has not 
indicated that mono is very contagious, by kissing 
or any other means. The disease is apparently 
spread by a virus which is carried on water drop¬ 
lets, but researchers have not been able to isolate 
the virus. But the virus theory receives some sup¬ 
port from the fact that persons who have been ex¬ 
posed to mono have had a change in the blood, 
indicating that they may have had a slight case 
and have thereby become immune to the disease. 

The symptoms of mono are both vague and 
varied. The disease is often preceded by extreme 
fatigue, a sore throat, fever and swollen upper eye¬ 
lids. Internal symptoms are swellings of the lymph 
glands, an enlarged spleen, and a tender liver, for 
the infectious mononucleosis cells invade nearly 
every organ in the body. These cells, actually ab¬ 
normal white blood cells, seem to affect first the 


blood and anterior cervical glands. The inflamma¬ 
tion often begins in a single gland on the left side 
of the neck, and then spreads to the others, most 
noticeably those around the ears. The spleen, a 
lymphatic tissue whose function is to remove dead 
cells from the bloodstream, becomes swollen with 
the affected cells, and the white blood cell count 
rises from a normal five to ten thousand per cubic 
millimeter to about fifteen thousand. The liver is 
often affected by this increase in white blood cells, 
and if the gall bladder, which stores bile, becomes 
swollen, the bile may be backed up into the blood 
stream, causing jaundice. In rare cases, rupture of 
the spleen, encephalitis, meningitis, and myocarditis 
may also result. 

The disease normally goes through three stages. 
The first symptoms are chills, fever, sore throat and 
the swollen glands in the neck. During the middle 
period, as swelling and tenderness spread to other 
glands, the mucous membranes become inflamed 
and the sore throat grows more intense. The third 
period, one of convalescence, is the longest and 
occurs when the disease itself has run its course. 
It is characterized by the familiar fatigue and the 
possibility of a relapse. 

The main problem in diagnosing mono is that 
the symptoms are easily confused with those of 
more serious diseases such as leukemia, tuber¬ 
culosis, polio or infectious hepatitis. Consequently, 
a quick and accurate diagnosis is essential, but in 
a typical hospital only about eleven per cent of the 
mono cases were correctly diagnosed when the 
patient entered. Blood tests are usually made in 
order to spot any increase in white blood cells, and 
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to examine them for the abnormally shaped nuclei 
typical of mono. However, both of these changes 
may also occur in other diseases. A more specific 
test is the Paul-Bunnell (heterophile) test, which 
will detect mono within two weeks of its onset. 
The test consists of an agglutination reaction, in 
which the blood serum of the patient clumps the 
red blood cells of sheep. During the past year, a 
new test has been devised which is even more ac¬ 
curate than the Paul-Bunnell, and which consists 
of checking the antibodies in the blood against a 
control sample. 

The treatment of mono itself consists of an 
emphasis on good diet and plenty of rest, but the 
complications arising from the bacterial infection 
demand more specific treatment. Antibiotics are 
helpful in fighting infection, and steroids are now 
being used to reduce the glandular swelling, al¬ 
though there is some disagreement as to how long 
they should be administered. Cortisone is the 
steroid which has been used most frequently. It is 
said not only to have caused no complications, but 
is more effective in a shorter time than most of the 
other steroids. However, there have been objections 


SELF-PORTRAIT 


Buck Yearns 

Line of work: History professor. 

But what would you rather do: I’ve never 
tried anything else long enough to judge. 
Mainspring: 6 mouths to feed. 

Most paradoxical quality: The ability to teach 
at Wake Forest and still appreciate 
conservatives. 

Chinks in the armor: 

1) Freshman tales of woe during September. 

2) Fraternity pledge alibis during Hell Week. 
Boiling point: I don’t boil—see below. 
Personal panacea: Go to sleep and forget it. 
Persisting superstition: Christianity. 

Terrible temptation: To spend all my time 
around the coffee pot. 

Unfounded fear: That I’ll get the reputation 
as a crip professor. 

Secret satisfaction: The knowledge that, 
though I’m paid less than I’m worth (ahem!), 
I wouldn’t change jobs for twice what I make. 


to its use since all the side effects of steroids are not 
yet known. The Wake Forest College Hospital feels 
that vitamin supplements and bed rest are a safer 
and surer treatment. 

Hospitalization, usually lasting one to three 
weeks, is recommended for the patient who has 
fever or serious complications. Generally patients 
are released as soon as the second stage in the 
progress of the disease is passed. 

Dr. Mary Ann Taylor, of the College Hospital, 
reports that more than one hundred Wake Forest 
students have had mono so far this year, although 
most cases were light. She says that the average 
duration of the disease is about six weeks, during 
which time the patient’s resistance is low. Conse¬ 
quently, patients who are not hospitalized are 
checked periodically and asked to report any com¬ 
plications. Many victims drop some courses because 
of the illness, but only two or three have been 
forced to drop out of school. Plenty of rest is essen¬ 
tial in the treatment of mono, but the College Hos¬ 
pital feels that confinement to the infirmary is not 
helpful if the patient is able to leave. 

Most mono victims who have spent some time 
in the infirmary are very complimentary of the 
treatment they have received there. Kay Steiger- 
wald, a freshman who had mono last semester, 
said she really enjoyed her stay. Like most sufferers, 
she was very ill for about a week, with fever and 
general soreness. She missed several classes and 
was forced to drop one course, but feels her plans 
have not been radically affected by the disease. 
Marty Andrus, a Winston-Salem freshman who had 
mono at the beginning of the semester, said the 
treatment was “wonderful, but it was fabulous to 
be out.” Marty spent three weeks in the infirmary, 
and was forced to drop gym and one other course, 
but hopes to “make up those hours without too 
much trouble.” She feels she probably contracted 
mono because of exhaustion after her first exams. 

Despite all the information researchers have dis¬ 
covered about the symptoms and effective treat¬ 
ment of mono, it still remains as mysterious a dis¬ 
ease as the common cold. The actual cause is still 
unknown, as are the actual means of infection and 
a specific treatment for its cure or prevention. Until 
these are discovered, infectious mononucleosis will 
remain a widespread threat to student health and 
a rather bizarre part of a college student’s experi¬ 
ence. ■ 
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Dating Attitudes 
And Marriage Plans 


A Survey To reveal something about dating patterns and 

mores at Wake Forest, the editors of The Student 
Of Student Mores planned an opinion poll which has become known 

as “The Students sex survey.” The survey was 
designed not, however, to ask or answer with 
finality all the questions about sex on the campus, 
but to focus on attitudes toward social standards,' 
dating, and plans after graduation. By this means 
it was hoped to suggest answers, at least for 1966, 
to some of the old questions, and to verify or 
prove false some of the old stories about the college 
student and his ideas on dating. 

The Student’s questionnaire was answered by 
242 students—159 men and 83 women—chosen at 
random during registration. In terms of the total 
student body, including the graduate school, this 
was 92 of the men, and 112 of the women. Of the 
242, there were 71 freshmen, 54 sophomores, 59 
juniors, 53 seniors, and 5 graduate students. 

For purposes of analysis, graduate students were 
included with seniors, and in cases where it was 
clear that a question had been misread by a re¬ 
spondent, his answer was disregarded. A team of 
Student staffers and other students* used the 
Computer Center’s facilities to analyze the 
questionnaires. 

The questions are printed below, with the 
answers given as a percentage of the total number 
of students answering each question. (Since not 
every student answered every question, we have 

frequently set the total percentage of a column_ 

1002—equal to the number of respondents to the 
particular question.) 


* Thanks to Bill Irvin and Jerry Marin for their 
help in manning the IBM card sorter. —Ed. 
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Few men plan to marry Salem girls 


Where are you from? 

North Carolina 

Southeast 

Northeast 

Midwest 

West 

Other 


Do you live on campus? 

Yes 

No 


Current dating status: 

Currently not dating 
Dating at least once 
a month 

Dating same person 
steadily, less than 
a month 

Dating same person 
steadily, more than 
a month 
Engaged 
Married 


Steadily, more 


35.1% 

23.2 

32.0 

5.3 

0.6 

3.8 

100.0%=242 


85.5% 

14.5 


than a month 

25.3 

27.8 

40.6 

35.8 

Engaged 

4.3 

1.9 

13.4 

30.2 

Married 

0.0 

1.9 

3.7 

3.8 


100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 


(=71) 

(=54) 

(=59) 

(-53) 


Married respondents were asked to skip the 
next five questions: 

Do you expect that you will marry a student or 



100.0%=242 

graduate of: 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Wake Forest College 

9.4% 

30.2% 

16.3% 

10.8% 

Salem College 

3.2 

— 



UNC-G 

0.0 

— 

40.2 

30.2 

UNC-Chapel Hill 

1.9 

2.4 



Another N. C. college 10.7 

7.2 

3.2 

2.7 

A college out of N. C. 

17.6 

20.5 



A N. C. high school 

2.6 

1.2 

28.4 

39.7 

An out of state 



9.4 

15.7 

high school 

1.1 

1.2 

2.5 

1.2 

Other 

2.5 

3.6 



Don’t know 

49.0 

33.7 

100.0%= 

:159 100.0%=83 




ake Forest coeds are dating 


100.0%=155 

100.0%= 


at least once a month. 

The frequency and manner of dating tends to 
vary systematically with year in school. That is, 
freshmen are more likely than seniors to be dating 
once a month or less; seniors are more likely than 
freshmen to be dating steadily and frequently. 



Fresh. 

Soph. 

Jr. 

Sr. 

Not dating 

22.5% 

18.5% 

6.6% 

9.4% 

Once a month 

46.5 

44.4 

32.2 

18.9 

Steadily, less 
than a month 

1.4 

5.5 

3.5 

1.9 


The very low percentage of men intending to 
marry a student or graduate of Salem or UNC-G 
appears to indicate that coeds do not lose out 
on Wake Forest men because of these schools, 
although it should also be noted that less than 10% 
of the men who answered the questionnaire intend 
to marry a Wake coed. 

The home region of a student appears to have 
had an influence upon those prepared to indicate 
the probable educational background of their future 
spouses. 
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Marry a graduate 
of: 


N. C. 

South¬ 

east 

North¬ 

east 

Mid¬ 

west 

Wake Forest 

12.8% 

27.5% 

12.2% 

35.6% 

Salem College 

0.0 

9.8 

0.0 

0.0 

UNC-G 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

UNC-Chapel Hill 

3.5 

0.0 

1.2 

0.0 

N. C. college 
Out-of-N. C. 

23.2 

3.9 

1.2 

0.0 

college 

9.3 

17.6 

31.8 

14.3 

N. C. high school 
Out-of-state high 

5.8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

school 

2.3 

2.0 

2.5 

7.1 

Other 

0.0 

3.9 

6.1 

0.0 

Don’t know 

43.0 

35.3 

45.0 

43.0 

100.0% 

100.0* 

100.0% 

100.0* 

( 

=88) 

(=51) 

(=82) 

(=14) 


It is interesting to note that the people most 
interested in Wake Forest graduates are from the 
Midwest, and that the respondents interested in 
Salem girls were from the Southeast. 


When do you think 

you are most likely to marryi 


Men 

Women 

Before finishing 



college 

12.3% 

2.4% 

Within one year after 


college 

5.4 

30.4 

Within two years after 


college 

30.0 

44.0 

More than two years 


after college 

52.3 

23.2 


Marry two years 
after grad¬ 
uation 28.0 36.6 36.8 28.0 

Marry more than 
two years 
after grad¬ 
uation 32.3 42.2 . 42.1 32.0 


100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 

(=71) (=54) (=59) (=53) 

If a female, what do you expect to do after 
graduation? 


Enter graduate school 

30.2% 

Enter law or medical school 

1.2 

Find a job with the inten¬ 


tion of marrying within 


two years 

30.2 

Find a career job 

20.5 

Marry 

14.5 

Other 

3.4 


100.0%=83 

If a male , what do you expect to do after 

graduation? 


Enter Armed Services 

20.8% 

Enter graduate school 

34.6 

Enter law or med school 

25.8 

Find a job in your home town 

2.5 

Find a job elsewhere 

8.8 

Other 

7.5 

100.0%=159 

Thus, 60.4% of the men expect to continue their 

education after graduation. 



100.0%=126 100.0%=81 

While better than half of the men who respond 
to the questionnaire did not expect to marry until 
two years after they graduate from college, only 
a fourth of the women expect to wait as long. 

A comparison of marital plans with year in school: 


Marry before 

Fresh. 

Soph. 

Jr. 

Sr. 

finishing 

Marry one year 
after grad¬ 

14.7% 

5.8% 

5.3% 

4.0% 

uation 

25.0 

15.4 

15.8 

36.0 


Post-graduation plans varied with the re¬ 
spondent’s sex and year in school. 


Plans after graduation (women): 



Fresh. 

Soph. 

Jr. 

Sr. 

Graduate school 
Job, marry in 

26.3% 

30.4% 

36.8% 

13.6% 

two years 

31.6 

30.4 

26.3 

50.0 

Career job 

21.0 

21.7 

15.8 

13.6 

Marry 

15.8 

17.5 

15.8 

18.2 

Other 

5.3 

0.0 

5.3 

4.6 


100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0* 

100.0* 


(=19) 

(=23) 

(=19) 

(=22) 
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Most want a financially independent marriage 

Plans after graduation (men): 



Fresh. Soph. 

Jr. 

Sr. 

Armed Services 

18.0% 24.1% 

20.5% 

29.0% 

Graduate school 

28.0 31.0 

41.0 

42.0 

Law, med school 26.0 24.1 

30.8 

22.6 

Job at home 

6.0 3.5 

0.0 

0.0 

Job elsewhere 

10.0 17.3 

7.7 

3.2 

Other 

0.0 0.0 

0.0 

3.2 


loom loom 

loom 

100.0% 


(=52) (=31) 

(=40) 

(=31) 

How long do you expect the wife 

to work after 

marriage? 





Men 

Women 

Not at all 

27.4% 

8.9% 


First two years 

37.9 

55.5 


First five years 

24.2 

16.1 


First ten years 

3.3 

3.5 


More than ten years 7.2 

16.0 



100.0%=153 

100.0%- 

=56 


Twenty-seven of the thirty-three respondents 
who failed to answer this question were women. 

What number of children would tjou want to have? 


100.0%=158 100.0%=83 


How soon after marriage do you want your first 
child? 


During the first five years of your marriage, how 
much of your income do you expect your parents 
to provide? 

Men 
80.0% 

12.3 
3.2 
2.6 
1.9 


None 

1 - 10 % 

11-30% 

31-50% 

More than 50% 


Women 

81.5% 

12.3 

5.0 

1.2 

0.0 


100.0%=155 100.0%=81 

Opinion on how much income the parents of a 
married couple should provide tended to be a 
little less idealistic among steady daters and en¬ 
gaged couples, although it is obvious that most 
want to maintain financial independence if possible: 


% of income - 
provided by "§ 
parents: | 

None 
1 - 10 % 

11-30% 



Men 

Women 

31-50% 

None 

3.8% 

2.4% 

over 50% 

1-2 

36.1 

19.4 


3-4 

52.5 

65.0 


5-6 

6.3 

10.8 


More than 6 

1.3 

2.4 



OO 

00 

a 

87.5% 

85.6% 

71.0% 

75.0% 

75.0% 

6.0 

12.5 

0.0 

15.8 

14.3 

0.0 

3.0 

0.0 

0.0 

9.2 

3.6 

0.0 

3.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.7 

7.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

14.4 

1.3 

0.0 

25.0 


100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 

(=35) (=89) (= 7) (=78) (=28) (= 4) 

Tlie girl who is dating one boy steadily, and not 
dating anyone else , probably is engaging in: 


Kissing goodnight 


One year 
Two years 
Three years 


Men 

Women 

Moderate necking 

12.7% 

2.5% 

Heavy necking 

39.3 

42.5 

Anything short of 

29.3 

45.0 

intercourse 

18.7 

10.0 

Intercourse 


100.0%=150 100.0%=80 


Men 

2 . 6 % 

6.5 

34.4 

39.0 

17.5 


Women 

1 . 2 % 

17.2 

47.1 

27.2 
7.4 


100.0%=154 100.0%=81 
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If you are dating the same person steadily , does 
your dating behavior conform to that checked 
above? 

Men Women 

Yes 76.5% 60.3% 

No 23.5 39.7 


100.0%=119 100.0%=63 

Of the 60 persons who did not answer this 
question, 40 were men and 20 were women. 

These data suggest that women have a more 
conservative expressed view regarding dating and 
intimacy than do men. We may also infer that the 
home region of engaged and steadily dating couples 
is related to the extent of their physical involvement. 



N. C. 

South¬ 

North¬ 

Mid¬ 

Kissing good¬ 
night and hold- 

east 

east 

west 

ing hands 

2.2% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

Moderate necking 13.0 

7.7 

18.8 

0.0 

Heavy necking 
Anything short 

34.8 

69.0 

15.5 

33.3 

of intercourse 

34.8 

15.5 

43.7 

66.7 

Intercourse 

13.0 

7.8 

12.5 

0.0 


100.0* 

100.0* 

100.0* 

100.0% 


(=57) 

(=38) 

(=51) 

(= 9) 


The following four questions required the subject 
to circle one of four answers which he felt came 
closest to his views. The purpose of these “per¬ 
ceptual questions was not, of course, to establish 
any kind of absolute view, but rather to sample 
general feelings towards a question in as specific 
a manner as possible. It should be noted that the 
majority of the respondents tended towards one of 
the moderate answers on most questions. Con¬ 
sequently, high percentages of responses favoring 
one of the extreme answers should be examined 
with special care. 

Do you feel that your parents are out of touch with 
the realities of your relationships with the opposite 
sex? 



Men 

Women 

Not very 

53.7% 

33.7% 

Somewhat 

22.8 

39.8 

Rather 

10.9 

24.1 

Very far 

12.6 

2.5 


100.0%=157 100.0%=83 


Thus three out of four respondents considered 
their parents no more than “somewhat” out of 
touch with the realities of their relationships with 
the opposite sex. 

Do you feel the College rules regarding relation■ 
ships between men and women are out of touch 
with the realities of the situation? 



Men 

Women 

Not very 

27.0% 

30.1% 

Somewhat 

30.2 

37.4 

Rather 

20.4 

20.5 

Very far 

22.4 

12.0 


100.0%=152 

100.0%=i 


This question evoked much comment. One girl 
remarked, “‘Realities’ could mean either, ‘Do they 
know what the situation is?’ or ‘Do they understand 
the situation?’ or ‘Do they approve of the situation?’ 
If you mean the first, I think parents, rules and 
administrators are not very much out of touch. In 
the cases of the second or third, ‘rather’ or ‘very 
far’ would fit the most.” A more blunt male 
comment was, “As far as the school rules go, the 
attitude is just not to get caught. Besides, you do 
anything before 12:00 midnight that you might do 
after that time.” 


It appears that attitudes towards the College’s 
social regulations are, at least in part, dependent 
upon dating status, as is indicated below: 
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Married 

Not very 

45.7% 

34.5% 

14.3% 

17.0% 

18.5% 

33.3% 

Somewhat 

28.6 

26.4 

42.8 

35.6 

44.5 

67.7 

Rather 

17.1 

19.5 

28.6 

25.0 

14.8 

0.0 

Very far 

8.6 

19.6 

14.3 

22.4 

22.2 

0.0 


100 . 0 % 100 . 0 % 100 . 0 % 100 . 0 % 100 . 0 % 100 . 0 % 
(—35) (=87) (= 7) (=76) (=27) (= 3) 






























In comparison with the mores and norms at your 
home, the College’s social regulations are: 


Men 

Much more permissive 4.4% 

Women 

0.0% 

Somewhat more per¬ 
missive 

12.0 

12.0 

About equally per¬ 
missive 

26.0 

33.7 

Somewhat more strict 

32.3 

32.6 

Much more strict 

25.3 

21.7 


100.0%=158 100.0%=83 


It apears that the home region of the respondents 
had significant influence on their responses to this 
question: 


College rides are: 

N. C. 

South¬ 

North¬ 

Mid¬ 

Much more 


east 

east 

west 

permissive 

5.9% 

0.0% 

2.5% 

0.0% 

Somewhat more 
missive 

per- 

16.5 

13.6 

4.9 

14.3 

Equally per¬ 
missive 

30.6 

41.2 

21.0 

35.7 

Somewhat more 
strict 

31.7 

23.6 

39.5 

21.4 

Much more strict 

15.3 

21.6 

32.1 

28.6 


100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 


(=88) 

(=51) 

(=59) 

(=14) 


Are the members of the Colleges administration 
out of touch with the realities of male-female 
relationships among students? 


Not very 

Men 

29.2% 

Women 

33.3% 

Somewhat 

37.0 

39.5 

Rather 

16.3 

22.3 

Very far 

17.5 

4.9 

Do you favor the 

100.0%= 154 100.0%=81 
WGA’s apartment rule? 

Yes 

Men 

26.2% 

Women 

25.9% 

No 

73.8 

74.1 

Twenty-two of 

100.0%= 137 
the twenty-four 

100.0%=51 
persons who 


failed to answer this question were men. It was 
also reported by The Student staffers who 
administered the questionnaires that many re¬ 
spondents were not familiar with the apartment 
rule and asked that it be explained to them. 


Do you favor opening the mens dorms to women 
at certain hours? 

Men Women 

Yes 75.8% 68.3% 

No 24.2 31.7 


100.0%=153 100.0%=83 

This question evoked a great deal of comment. 
One woman said that she would like to see the 
men’s dorms opened “for open house, but not real 
often—like open houses at the girls’ dorms.” A 
man added, “The way men’s dorms look now, 
they should be shown to no one—not until there 
is a reception room.” 

In relation to other schools in the vicinity, social 
regulation at Wake Forest are: 



Men 

Women 

Much more 



permissive 

Somewhat more per¬ 

1.9% 

0.0% 

missive 

5.6 

3.6 

About the same 
Somewhat less 

22.6 

19.3 

permissive 

Much less 

37.4 

38.5 

permissive 

12.9 

18.2 

Don’t know 

20.0 

20.4 


100.0%=155 100.0%=83 

From all this mass of data, there are a few 
general trends which seem to appear. Our mythical 
average student plans for the wife to work for at 
least the first two years of his marriage. He wants 
to get along without parental support after mar¬ 
riage. He will wait two years to have the first of 
three or four children. He is opposed to the WGA 
apartment rule, and to the present closing hours 
at the women’s dorms; he favors opening the men’s 
dorms to women at certain hours. He considers his 
parents highly aware of the realities of the modem 
sexual situation, and considers College rules more 
strict than those at home. 

There are few other generalizations which the 
findings of The Student’s poll allow, and perhaps 
this fact in itself is one of the most interesting 
conclusions to be drawn. Ours is a diverse student 
body, and no more than the barest outline of 
anything like a typical Wake Forest man or woman 
has emerged in the areas probed by this survey. 



































Speaking for the Humanities . . . 

by Carol Snead 


The first beeps from sputnik sounded the death- 
knell for the humanities.” Or so a distinguished 
American critic said as he surveyed the ascendency 
of science and the decline of the humanities in 
American education in the late 1950’s. It appeared 
that as the spirit of science began to pervade our 
culture, education would become synonymous with 
the memorization of facts. To counteract this view 
and to encourage “the cause of the humanities on 
campus, Wake Forests Institute of Literature was 
founded in 1963. 

Sponsored by the English, classical languages, 
German, and Romance languages departments, the 
Institute is a rare example of academic cooperation. 
The very fact that we can get four departments 
to work together on a project is something,” said 
one professor. “The fact that a school of Wake 
Forest s size can have an annual program this 
ambitious is really impressive.” Wake Forests pro¬ 
gram is unusual both in the scope and freedom 
of its programs. But as one of its sponsors noted, 
It is pretty typical in that we have it on a shoe¬ 
string budget each year. It’s always an experiment 
to see if we can get it off the ground.” 

The Institute was frankly experimental in 1963, 
its first year. Yet even in that year its participants 
were of rare stature in the world of letters. The 
first lecture was delivered by poet W. H. Auden. 
He was follbwed by three distinguished scholars, 
Henri Peyre of Yale, Gilbert Highet of Columbia, 
and Taylor Starck of Harvard. 

Dr. James C. O’Flaherty emphasizes that from 
the start the Institute was a cooperative venture. 
The union of the four departments was designed 
for greater impact, not to enforce any overall 
standard. Each department is responsible for its 
own program and for its own speaker. Thus, each 
department is free to ask its speaker to concen¬ 
trate on an area in which it is especially interested. 

The freedom of the program is designed for 
apparently contradictory reasons. The topics are 


broad enough to appeal to anyone with a casual 
acquaintance with the field of literature under dis¬ 
cussion. We try to avoid speakers on subjects that 
are just too esoteric. We try to make this a gen¬ 
eral interest program,” a department chairman 
explained. But, the lectures are integrated with 
departmental subjects so that they may serve as 
an extension of the teaching function. In addition, 
most speakers deliver a second lecture which is 
both more specialized and less formal. This is 
directed toward departmental majors and profes¬ 
sors, who have ample opportunity to talk with the 



Spender 



Llovd-Jones 



Reichert 



Singleton 
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visiting speaker during his two-day residence at 
Wake Forest. Often the speaker will schedule office 
hours for this purpose. 

In a sense it is impossible to gauge the success 
of the program, but the level of excellence in its 
speakers has continued since the Institute’s begin¬ 
ning. Despite proposals for conducting it in alter¬ 
nate years, the Institute has presented a program 
every year. Past speakers have included Whitney 
J. Oates of Princeton, Eric Blackall of Cornell, 
Germaine Bree of Wisconsin, Cleanth Brooks of 
Yale, Stephen Gilman of Harvard, Baphael Demos 
of Vanderbilt, and Arthur Henkle of Heidelberg. 

The Institute of Literature will continue to 
emphasize “unity in diversity” in Western literature 
this spring. The first sneaker was Herbert Reichert 
who is chairman of the Department of Germanic 
Languages at the University of North Carolina. 
Professor Reichert, who is an authority on nine¬ 
teenth century German literature, spoke on The 
Betrayal of Nietzsche.” Dr. Reichert’s second 
interest, Gottfried Keller, was the major sub¬ 
ject of a second lecture, a more specialized one 
made especially for the benefit of the German 
majors and professors. 

Representing the classics is the urbane and genial 
Englishman, Hugh Lloyd-Jones. Professor Lloyd- 
Jones, who served as an intelligence officer in the 
British Army during World War II, has the distinc¬ 
tion of having taught at both Cambridge and 
Oxford. Currently he is Regius Professor of Greek 
at Oxford. His chief interest is in Greek tragedy, 
notably Aeschylus, but his lecture, to be presented 
on March 10, will be on The Sicyonian, a newly 
discovered drama by the playwright Menander. 

The Institute’s third speaker, Charles S. Single- 
ton, holds the distinction of being professor at both 
Johns Hopkins and Cornell. A noted writer and 
lecturer, he will speak here March 17 on Dante s 
Divine Comedy. For his work Dr. Singleton has 
been awarded the Gold Medal of the city of Flor¬ 
ence and the international prize for Italian litera¬ 
ture, the Forte dei Marmi. 

To the average reader, the most famous name 
on this year’s program will be that of Stephen 
Spender. Mr. Spender is, of course, best known as 
one of today’s most important British poets, but 
this remarkably productive writer has also pub¬ 
lished a novel, a number of short stories, and an 


operatic libretto. In addition to his writing, Mr. 
Spender has also been co-editor of the British lit¬ 
erary magazine, Encounter, since 1953. Most 
recently he has served as a Poetry Consultant to 
the Library of Congress, being the first Britisher to 
hold this position. On April 5 Mr. Spender will 
speak as a guest of the English department, on 
“The Idea of the Creative Imagination.” 

The Institute of Literature’s sponsors hope that 
it will add up to something greater than its four 
public lectures. Still feeling that the experiences 
offered by creative literature are too often ignored, 
the Institute offers a rare chance to recapture some 
of the excitement involved in creation. Perhaps its 
essential ambition was best captured by Henri 
Peyre in his lecture here in 1963, “For myself, I 
believe that in the creative experience we are 
becoming the one we secretly are. In imaginative 
literature we are dealing with the re-creation of 
ourselves ... I believe that imaginative literature 
offers us one of the few means of salvation in the 
modern world.” ® 


Flower Boxes 

Everyone knows flowers are given as tokens 
of happiness, fertility, good luck, and death. 
However, few ever realize that all flower 
boxes might not contain flowers. For instance, 
a family usually celebrates a new birth among 
its ranks with flowers for the mother. Her 
room in the maternity section is filled with 
flowers, which have been delivered in boxes 
especially constructed to retain the freshness 
and beauty of the contents. When an attend¬ 
ant brings the flowers and shows them to the 
admiring mother, he asks for permission to 
keep the box. 

Then tragedy strikes. The infant dies. A 
box which once contained the symbols of 
happiness and joy now serves another pur¬ 
pose. The dead infant is put into the long, 
watertight, temperature resistant flower box, 
which is tied, labeled, and given to an attend¬ 
ant. As he walks down the maternity section 
hall toward the elevator he hears a visitor 
say, “My, how nice, flowers for a new 
mother .”—George Drinkwater 
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TO THE POINT 



The “class” that is cut less frequently 
than any other on campus meets 
Wednesday and Thursday nights at 7:30 
in front of the nearest TV set. 

♦ 

How well one can remember the 
week-end brawls that occurred at 
DeTamble auditorium. The “no holds 
barred” procedure of finding a seat was 
enough to discourage our most faint¬ 
hearted students from trying to see the 
campus movie. The ingenious sugges¬ 
tion of tickets to be procured at the 
Information Desk has made an improve¬ 
ment. Now the main problem confront¬ 
ing the projectionist: how to distinguish 
the counterfeit tickets. 

♦ 

Half the people who ever lived are 
still alive today. 

♦ 

The claims by one of our campus 
businesses that “your shirts are safe with 
us,” implying that that used not to be 
the case, and the statement by another 
that it is “operated for the convenience 
of students and faculty” makes us won¬ 
der again who is kidding whom. Any 
business, even within the sacred confines 
of Wake Forest, is not out just to aid 
the public—it is obviously out to get 
your cash one way or the other. The fact 
that no business on campus has joined 
in the Student Discount Sendee ought 
to be fair warning to anyone who thinks 


the local shops are run just to encourage 
the feeling of happy home life which we 
all love so much in Deaconland. 

♦ 

Bishop Homer A. Tomlinson, head of 
the Church of God in Queens Village, 
N. Y., announced his plans to go to 
Jerusalem next October, according to 
United Press International. Upon ar¬ 
rival, Tomlinson says he will set up the 
Throne of David, sit upon it, and “rule 
the world with a hand of iron.” Who 
said the church didn’t have answers for 
today’s problems? 

♦ 

Household hints for dorm dwellers: 

1— Tomato soup can be boiled in a pop¬ 
corn popper—if you don’t mind a 
slightly corny taste. 

2— Stale fruitcake may be rejuvenated 
by soaking it in Coca-Cola. 

3— A sufficient collection of dust in a 
room may be knitted into an attrac¬ 
tive mohair sweater if you have 
enough patience. 

4— Stale donuts can be glued together 
to make attractive bookends. 

♦ 

Perhaps the most ingenious way yet 
of raising money for the stadium drive is 
that thought of by the girls on two halls 
of Johnson A Dormitory. They have con¬ 
verted their rest rooms into pay toilets. 
And they are now having a contest to 
see who will raise the most money by 
this, well, remarkable means. 
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The Lakes of Wake 

by Sam Gladding 


While the people of New England may have a 
severe water shortage that requires the rationing 
of this precious liquid, students at Wake Forest 
have a water surplus oozing over the entire cam¬ 
pus. The surplus is especially noticeable after a 
heavy rain, for it is at this time that the Lakes of 
Wake form. Many students have found themselves 
all wet by the time they get to class. The lakes 
have also dampened the spirits and clothes of fac¬ 
ulty members. The time has come to expose the 


wet conditions. We can no longer wash our hands 
of this problem. 

The problem facing the campus: What should 
be done to help control the growing Wake Lake 
System? The system is composed of two major 
lakes, The Great Wake Lakes, and two smaller 
bodies of water, The Little Wake Lakes. This lake 
system flows continuously almost the entire year 
around the campus and makes traveling hazardous 
unless you own a surfboard. During the monsoon 
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season, which lasts from about the middle of Sep¬ 
tember to the first of June, the lake system is at 
its best. Until recently many students thought it 
very fortunate for the student body that the lakes 
reached their peaks during these few months, since 
if they did not, the majority of students would not 
be able to enjoy them. However, flooding condi¬ 
tions have changed the minds of most of these 
nature lovers. 


The first major lake is Plaza Pond. Plaza Pond 
is a man-made lake covering the area between 
Wait Chapel and Reynolda Hall. The pond is the 
highest and largest body of water in the lake sys¬ 
tem. This pond has two large islands in the mid¬ 
dle of it which are covered with heavy vegetation. 
When the rains come, water swiftly seeps off the 
islands and onto the surrounding cement basin, 
which is sometimes used as a sidewalk during 
droughts. Six spillways are located at the edges of 
the pond, so if there is an especially hard rain, the 
waters flow over the spillways instead of collecting 
and covering the islands. The spillways have kept 
many a blade of grass from being choked by sur¬ 
plus water. They have also helped students to slip 
and slide to class faster. 


The second of the major Lakes of Wake is 
Humanities Hollow. The Hollow, as it is com¬ 
monly called, is located on a long, flat plain in 
front of the General Classroom Building. It usually 
takes at least a day of steady rain to fill, but once 
it fills it stays full for a long time. This lake has 
provided both recreation and disaster for many. 
Since the hollow is situated in a very vital position, 
it is used many times during the dry season as a 
short cut to get to class. But when it fills, it is 
almost impossible to get across. This has not kept 
students from crossing, however. A game of seeing 
who can island-hop across The Hollow without 
getting completely submerged has been developed 
for the rainy season. Many lanky Wake lads and a 
few lassies have made it across The Hollow to 
win glory and honor. Yet, a few unfortunate souls 
who do not have good footing have many times 
found themselves floating off the campus instead 
of making it to class. 


The two Little Wake Lakes, although they may 
not fill to the volume of The Great Wake Lakes, 
nevertheless are extremely interesting. These two 
smaller lakes are located in such strategic spots 
that it is almost impossible to miss them. 


Davis Dip is the most important of the minor 
lakes. The Dip is located behind Davis Dorm 
where the sidewalk sinks about ten feet. This lake 
fills extremely rapidly, even if there is only a slight 
drizzle. Until recently anyone who wished to cross 
this treacherous body of water had to wade through 
it. However, thanks to the engineers of Theta Chi 
and Kappa Alpha, a Coca-Cola crate bridge has 
been built which spans the entire ten feet of the 
lake. This bridge promises to be a great asset in 
speeding up the flow of students across the dip. 
It is also the first internal improvement that has 
been built in connection with the Wake Lake 
System. 

The final minor lake is Bostwick Bog. Actually 
Bostwick Bog does not deserve to be called a lake 
for it is really a swamp. BBB (Big Bostwick Bog)’ 
as this area is known to many coeds, covers onlv 
about fifty feet; however, these fifty feet are very 
important for they cover the area right outside 
both main doors of the dorm. Usually a coed and 
date can make it through the bog to the door if 
they are careful. Unfortunately it is being recog¬ 
nized by the WGA that many Wake men have 
slippery feet. When a slippery foot fails to find firm 
ground, usually both the coed and her date become 
trapped in the mire and many times even get 
bogged down. This problem has steadily increased 
this year. 

Various student groups on campus have pro¬ 
posed ways to combat the watery conditions. One 
of the best proposals was made by the Swimming 
Team. The boys on the team have offered to act 
as guides during heavy rains to help everyone 
avoid the tricky currents found in all the lakes. 
Another helpful proposal has been offered by the 
Sailing Club. This proposal provides for the rent¬ 
ing of row boats to students at each of the minor 
lakes and starting a ferryboat service for Plaza 
Pond. The Orientation Committee for next year is 
considering the issuing of wet suits to each new 
student at the beginning of the year. Even Stu¬ 
dent Government is considering a bill for the 
building of more Coca-Cola crate bridges. 

Whether the lake problem is solved or not will 
depend on the action of these groups. In all prob¬ 
ability nothing will be done, the lakes will continue 
to exist in their present form, and Wake Forest will 
keep its status as the Water Wonderland of Win¬ 
ston-Salem. ■ 



















The Student Reviews: 


The 

Tin 

Drum 


The Tin Drum is bold. Unlike most 
of the postwar German novelists, 
Gunther Grass finds no place for 
romanticism and idealism in his fiction. 
He not only confronts Germany as a 
nation with the guilt of her past, but 
he goes even further and implies that 
guilt is the burden of each individual 
German and is common to all men. 
The “Witch, black as pitch” must 
finally catch up with each man, just 
as she did with both Oskar and Ger¬ 
many. As Oskar has discovered, at¬ 
tempts to disassociate the past from the 
present are doomed to failure and can 
only result in self-annihilation and a 
cleavage in the essential unity of the 
personality. 

The story is narrated by a thirty-year- 
old, Oskar Matzerath, from his bed in 
a German mental hospital as he looks 
back on his life as a drummer. 
Thought to be physically dwarfed be¬ 
cause of a fall down the cellar stairs, 
Oskar confides to the reader that his 
fall was intentional, for he himself had 
decided to stop growing and to avoid 


the future his father had planned for 
him as a storekeeper. Oskar’s fall re¬ 
sults not only in arresting his bodily 
growth at a height of three feet, but 
also retards his mental development. 
At least this was the opinion of Oskar’s 
family and doctors. 

Because of his small size and the 
general underestimation of his intellect 
and understanding, Oskar is able to 
move about unobtrusively—much as a 
small animal whose function in life is 
to be petted and pitied. From this 
unique vantage point Oskar offers the 
reader keen observations on middle 
class life in Germany, from the rise of 
Nazism to the division of modem Ger¬ 
many. His story is told through his 
drum: Oskar beats out the revealing 
rhythms of pre-war Germany, the rise 
in tempo with the advent of the Third 
Reich, the confusion of the war, and 
the post-war corruption. All of these 
events take place within a point of 
view that is at once completely sub¬ 
jective, for we see everything through 
Oskar’s drum, and at the same time 
objective in the sense that Oskar is not 
a real participant in the action. An 
example of the striking effects possible 
with this perspective is the scene in 
which Oskar describes his father, 
mother, and a family friend playing 
cards. Askar notes that the “friend,” 
whom we later learn is his mother’s 
lover, is caressing Mrs. Matzerath’s leg 
with his socked toe under the table. 
How does Oskar know? He has sta¬ 
tioned himself under the table, a loca¬ 
tion which would be available only to 
a small child; yet from this position he 
makes observations significant only to 
one who is no longer a child. 

Like the pied piper, Oskar leads 
those around him into the rhythm of 
his drum. And in his drum beat, the 
other characters in the novel seem to 
perceive their own guilt, for many of 
them are in some way an extension of 
Oskar’s personality. Oskar is also a 
tempter, as when he breaks store win¬ 
dows with his glass-shattering voice, 
giving window shoppers an opportunity 
to steal the exposed goods. The red 


and white tin drum is the mask behind 
which Oskar hides his guilt for many 
crimes. All are ready to believe in his 
innocence. For them it would be a 
painful admission that it could be pos¬ 
sible for him to be guilty. We see the 
child Oskar, his refusal to face guilt, 
and his feigned innocence in every 
man. 

The real turning point in the novel 
comes after the war, when Oskar 
makes the decision to grow and to cast 
off his guise of innocence. From this 
time on there is a split in his per¬ 
sonality. The wholeness of the child 
gives way to dissonance between the 
two masks: that of the child and more 
recently that of the man. An effect of 
the discordant personality is achieved 
through constant shifts from the first 
person—the point of view of the mental 
patient reconstructing his past—to a 
point of view which completely identi¬ 
fies with the child and his perspective. 
Before Oskar, the growing Oskar, can 
become a man, he must accept and 
master the existence of the child drum¬ 
mer. But Oskar never succeeds in doing 
this, and the “Witch, black as pitch” 
catches up with him in the form of a 
murder, which he claims he did not 
commit. But he must ultimately admit 
the very real presence of the witch: 

“Always somewhere behind me, the 
Black Witch. 

Now ahead of me, too, facing me, 
Black. 

Black words, black coat, black money. 

But if children sing, they sing no 
longer: 

Where’s the Witch, black as pitch? 

Here’s the black, wicked Witch. 

Ha! ha! ha!” 

At times Oskar’s exhaustive repetition 
of details and Gunter Grass’s compli¬ 
cations of point of view are tedious and 
difficult; but for the reader who enjoys 
discerning shades of moral implications 
and who appreciates innovations in 
technique and style. The Tin Drum is 
an exciting literary venture. 

—Diane Hyde 
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Easter Poem 

For whom’s the death drum heating? 

Have you indeed not heard? 

The Iamb of God is bleating: 

“Omega is the Word,” 

This elegy is reading 
A thousand years per verse. 

His spirit is receding 
On borrowed time, his hearse. 

Paul Sinai 

Nine Year Dreams 

I shall blow with the west winds. 

I shall sail on the blue seas. 

I shall dine with a king in a palace of amber. 

I shall fly with an eagle to the top of a hill. 

I shall switn with a green fish in waters of twilight 
I shall run with a deer in a forest of crimson . . . 

I shall weep, unashamed, at the thought of returning 
To eight o'clock self ness—mute and forgotten. 

Yet I’ll come home by moonlight in the arms of my father, 
Who’ll kiss me and smile, not knowing my sorrow. 

Mary Marshall Rand 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The Student welcomes letters of 
comment or criticism. Letters should 
be addressed to the Editor, Box 7247, 
Reynold a Station, or may be brought 
to The Student office, 224 Reynolda 
Hall 

All letters must be signed. 

Too Harsh on OG&B? 

Apparently, the proximity of the 
office of The Student to that of the 
Old Gold and Black has helped you to 
capture Old Gold’s “endearing foibles” 
almost precisely. Your sports section, 
for example, so nearly duplicated the 
desperate search of Old Gold sports- 
writers for positive news from the gym 
that, for a moment there, I almost for¬ 
gave their insipid writing. I also ap¬ 
plaud your sly digs at certain elements 
Peculiar to Wake Forest with which 
we all are familiar. “The Existential 
Significance of O Gauge Track” is a 


title, for instance, that captures the 
specific flavor of a Wingate Hall which, 
to its credit, no doubt, is always “in 
there pitching.” Not even the Old 
Gold’s dead-pan reporting of such 
cosmic events prevents its readers from 
perceiving the almost pushy nature of 
this particular campus element. 

Your feature, while appropriate bit¬ 
ing, inspires as well a certain sympathy 
for Old Gold —after all, it is not their 


Note to T.E.A.R. 

. . . and other anonymous or 
pseudonymous contributors: For us 
to consider an item for publication, 
it must be signed. In special cases, 
however, we may agree to withhold 
the author's name or to let him use 
a pseudonym. 


fault that they are hurting for news. 
It was not really fair of you to imply 
that they would have played down a 
large cash grant to the college, for such 
grants simply have not been forthcom¬ 
ing of late. I don’t know from personal 
experience, but the Daily Tar Heel is 
probably insufferable, and we should 
be thankful that we get campus news 
only once a week. 

Richard Brantley 
Class of 1966 

No Rot, No Bugs, No Slums 

The intent of “The Married Student’s 
Nightmare” (December issue) was to 
treat one side of what its writers found 
to be a serious difficulty of life in the 
student apartments. We believe the 
article was an essentially accurate rep¬ 
resentation of a view common among 
the fifty-odd apartment families, and 
one which generally needed to be aired. 
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The article did not seek in any way 
to reflect upon the residents of the 
apartments. However, reaction opposing 
the article has been strong and varied. 
Realizing that there is always more to 
be said on the matter of apartment life, 
we are happy to print the opinions ex¬ 
pressed in the letters below. And we 
welcome additional views from our 
readers .— Ed. 

... I would like to question the 
fairness of such a distorted version of 
life in the apartments ... I resent the 
suggestion that we live like slum- 
dwellers . . . 

Perhaps the strongest point in de¬ 
fense of the apartments is that the 
Wake Forest College Student Apart¬ 
ments exist. Many colleges do not pro¬ 
vide housing for married students. It 
is obviously a costly item. 

It is true the apartments are small; 
they were not built for families but for 
couples. With originality, however, 
they can be made very attractive. Fur¬ 
thermore, the college is not responsible 
for the number of children. 

We appreciate low rent housing with 
reasonable services. The complainers 
sound immature and irresponsible. It 
is doubtful the college could ever 
satisfy them. 

If “life over here is really a joke,” 
then let’s get rid of the jokesters. 

Mary Hynes Willetts 
201 B Wake Forest Apts. 

Copies to Mr. Phil Wainwright 
Mr. Richard Fallis 
Mr. Thomas Griffin 
Mr. James Cook 

Mr. Griffin tells us that it was origi¬ 
nally required for all apartment resi¬ 
dents to have at least one child .— Ed. 

I discovered from your illustrious 
magazine . . . that I am living in a 
Harlem of the South, a ghetto of Win¬ 
ston-Salem, a cinderblock slum. Oh, 
Dearl What will mother think? How 
have I been deceived? 

To begin with, I thought a careful 
perusal of my own squalid abode was 
in order; but, alas! no amount of stomp¬ 
ing on the bathroom floor would pro¬ 
duce any sign of rottenness; not even 
by the greatest amount of stretching 


could I reach across the living room; 
even the most scrupulous inspection of 
the bedroom walls with a super-duper 
power magnifying glass revealed not 
even the tiniest crack. How unromantic! 

But, still undefeated, I tucked myself 
in bed expecting the bed bugs to bite. 
Much to my consternation, the only dis¬ 
turbance came from the loud record 
player somewhere upstairs and the 
crash of beer cans in the parking lot. 
In fact, the only fault I could find with 
the whole apartment is the lack of 
kitchen space. Only one complaint! 
Only one! . . . 

Joanna Rollman 

111 B Wake Forest Apts. 

“The Married Student’s Nightmare” 
presented an extremely one-sided view 
of the student apartments, and, in my 
opinion, one held by a minority of the 
residents .... 

A student apartment is an attractive 
and more than adequate home for two 
people. It includes three rooms and a 
full bath. ... In general, the apart¬ 
ment is quite roomy for a couple’s first 
home, yet small enough to be manage¬ 
able for a girl learning to keep house. 

But the advantages of an apartment 
do not end with its size. The rent of 
sixty dollars per month also pays heat 
and water bills. Garbage pickup is free. 
Only a fifteen-minute walk separates 
a resident from the Humanities Build¬ 
ing. Mail can be sent out by clipping 
it to one’s individual mailbox or hand¬ 
ing it to the mailman. As far as I can 
see, all these features add up to a siz¬ 
able return on one’s investment. 

One unattractive feature of the apart¬ 
ments, as noted in your article, was 
the fact that the closets lacked doors. 
My wife solved this problem by buying 
curtains to cover them. And this is 
typical of most of the problems which 
arise. They can be solved at a nominal 
cost and with a little imagination. In 
short, the student apartments, like any 
housing facility, are what you make of 
them. 

. . although attractive (we have 
heard many favorable comments from 
visitors), the apartments are a far cry 
from Beverly Hills. I feel, however, 
that most of us who live here are a far 
cry from Liz and Richard. Three rooms 
plus bath are not enough for a two- 
child family, and they may be inade¬ 


quate for a family with one child. But 
the housing office has never made a 
claim one way or the other. It simply 
offers housing as a convenience to those 
married students who desire it. 

Some of the implications of your ar¬ 
ticle are almost too ridiculous to refute. 
Whose home does not look like a slum 
from the angles you photographed: the 
water heater, the garbage can, the floor 
of the front porch, the underside of the 
upper deck, the laundry room, and the 
inside of a closet? Furthermore, I have 
never in our five months here seen what 
your article called the “common” oc¬ 
currence of “small children playing 
either in the street or around the gar¬ 
bage can,” which, as the picture shows, 
is located across the street, not “in the 
center of the parking lot.” You are 
right, however, in that swings and 
slides would be nice for the children 
and their mothers; and I feel that the 
housing office would be glad to con¬ 
sider such a suggestion. But I am sure 
that it would rather receive it directly 
than to read it in an article which, un¬ 
like your magazine generally, serves no 
constructive purpose whatsoever, and 
instead fills three pages of printed mat¬ 
ter with irresponsible, sensationalistic, 
and defamatory writing. 

Lee May 

107 A Wake Forest Apts. 
Copy to Mr. Thomas P. Griffin. 

The article entitled “The Married 
Students’ Nightmare,” appearing in the 
December, 1965, issue of The Student, 
has been read with interest by mem¬ 
bers of the administrative staff who 
have responsibility for the housing of 
students. We believe that an additional 
statement is necessary. 

No member of the administrative 
staff was consulted prior to the pub¬ 
lication of the article, and there was 
no opportunity for reply to the charges 
made. 

“In the apartment we had last year, 
the cracks in our bedroom walls were 
so wide that we used to pass maga¬ 
zines from one apartment to the other. 
We know of no situation such as this. 

“We keep asking the administration 
to (improve these places), but it 
doesn't seem to do any good.” A sur¬ 
vey of all administrative offices con- 

Continued on page 32 
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NEW 

Hair Styles 
For Each Season 



VISIT 

0 A 

VjwWjL - 

HAIRDRESSERS 

Reynolda Manor Shopping Center 722-6193 

(member of Student Discount Card) 

Northside Shopping Center 767-0235 

Thruway Shopping Center 723-0791 



Even if your problems are as serious as 
this one, we can fix it. 


WAKE FOREST 

TAILOR SHOP 

In Kitchin Dorm, under Ben's Store. 



"The food is good . . . and so is the company" 


THE 

(fwn 

^TEAK 

HOUSE 


NO. 1 NO. 2 

-at Hawthorne Rd. & Lackland Ave. -a* Thruway Shopping Center 
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LETTERS 

(Continued from page 30) 

cemed does not show receipt of any 
such request. The Director of Resi¬ 
dences, who has immediate supervision, 
has stated to me that he has had no 
request for major improvements and 
does not recall any minor ones except 
an occasional one about the laundry 
equipment. 

“It is common to see small children 
playing around the garbage can in the 
center of the parking lot.” There are 
no garbage cans in the parking areas 
at the student apartments. 

The rental of $60 monthly includes 
heat and water. Garbage pickup is 
made without charge. The apartments 
are within a short walking distance 
from the campus. For these reasons we 
believe the rental compares favorably 
with that for other similar accommoda¬ 
tions in Winston-Salem. 

Those who inquire about renting the 
apartments are sent an information 
sheet and a floor plan. Further informa¬ 
tion is given at the time the tenant 
signs the lease. Complaints about the 
lack of space or the arrangement of the 
apartments would seem to be ill- 
founded when the facts are known in 
advance by prospective renters. 

We appreciate the opportunity to 
make this brief statement in answer to 
what we consider a piece of irrespon¬ 
sible journalism. 

James B. Cook, Jr. 

Acting Business Manager 

Copies to Mr. H. S. Moore 

Mr. Thomas P. Griffin 

We suggest that any residents of the 
apartments who have occasion to re¬ 
quest either major or minor improve¬ 
ments do so in writing, with a carbon 
copy directed to Mr. James B. 
Cook. —Ed. 

After reading the scare article . . ., 
I began to feel uneasy and wonder if I 
were some new breed of malcontent, 
as I had always been perfectly happy 
with my student apartment at Wake 
Forest College. Hesitating to be de¬ 
scribed as one satisfied with slum 
conditions I began to investigate my 
little dwelling. However, I found no 
sink gurgle, no cracks to pass maga¬ 


zines through, and no rotting floors 
(wiping up spilled water helps a lot); 
and my closet and water heater area 
were both curtained with inexpensive 
material. (The majority of couples do 
cover these areas.) . • ■ Yes, . . . space 
is limited—as might be expected for an 
inexpensive apartment, conveniently lo¬ 
cated, with heating included in the 
price.’ Furthermore, each apartment is 
cleaned and repainted after each occu¬ 
pancy, if a week’s vacancy is assured. 
And why the aversion to cinderblock? 
Did someone expect a classy hotel 
suite? 

Oh, it would be nice if the walls 
weren’t so thin. It would be nice if 
many colleges provided any student 
housing at all. (Some do provide used 
army barracks.) But, to continue my 
investigation ... A quick check in the 
wash house satisfied me that all four 
washers were in working order. Some¬ 
times these machines have been cause 
for complaint, yet their malfunction 
hardly meets federal requirements for 
a depressed area—as the “dump” was 
designated. “Nightmare” mentioned one 
washer that works, and one that works 
in spurts. What about the other two? 

To pursue another alleged outrage— 
paying $180 to rent for the summer, 
even if you are not using the apart¬ 
ment. Find me one apartment landlord 
who will hold an apartment, free of 
charge, if the occupant wishes to leave 
for that period. Somebody’s got to be 
kidding! 

Maybe it all depends on where you 
come from. Living in a slightly higher 
priced apartment in Camden, New Jer¬ 
sey, I was delighted to find that here 
the roof didn’t leak, and no rats were 
scampering among the garbage pails. 
Perhaps it is dreadful to have to stack 
things up and try to arrange oneself 
conveniently within a limited space. 
But it has been my understanding that 
student marriages usually involved 
handicaps. Maybe some didn’t hear it 
that way. 

Gail Plitnik 

208 A Wake Forest Apts. 

We invited Richard Fallis, co-author 
of the article, to reply to the preceding 
letters. Here are his comments: 

As the co-author of “The Married 
Student’s Nightmare,” which has 


elicited some comment from members 
of the student body and administration, 

I feel that I should make three points 
clear. 

The presence of Phil Wainwright’s 
name on the article as co-author was 
misleading. Mr. Wainwright did aid 
me in gathering material for the article, 
but he was not responsible for its final 
composition. 

The article was not intended to be 
a full study of the situation and did 
not claim to be. Rather it was, as a 
careful reading would indicate, almost 
entirely a collection of quotes from 
some residents in the apartments. 
These were taken from what I believe 
to have been a fairly random sample 
and represented what I feel to be the 
sentiments of a sizable number of the 
residents in the apartments. 

The tone of the article was admit¬ 
tedly biased and perhaps angry. This 
was the case because every one of the 
apartment residents whom I interviewed 
was unhappy about the situation. The 
tone of the article was, in large meas¬ 
ure, merely a reflection of the tone of 
their complaints. 

A part of the intent of the article 
was to disturb, and this it has appar¬ 
ently done. But a part of its intent, 
too, was to encourage some improve¬ 
ment in what is, for many people, an 
unfortunate situation. Perhaps this will 
be forthcoming. 

Richard Fallis 

While our article provoked retorts, 
it also elicited several verbal compli¬ 
ments, as well as the comment from 
Mr. Thomas P. Griffin, Director of Resi¬ 
dences, that he would be happy to 
entertain requests for major repairs or 
changes. One housewife told us that 
she believed that maintenance service 
had improved since our article ap¬ 
peared. 

Although one student wife told us 
that she approved of the article, she 
told us site would not write a letter 
saying so, because she was “afraid.” 
This sort of attitude will not get con¬ 
ditions improved in the apartments. 
Interviews with many apartment dwell¬ 
ers and with Mr. Griffin indicate that 
many of the problems we reported last 
month exist primarily because the lines 
of communicatum between tenant and 
landlord have not been open. —Ed. 
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College Book Store 

"on the campus " 

Owned and operated by 
Wake Forest College for 
the convenience of the 
students and faculty. 

Stock up at the bookstore for that midnight 
snack . . . but this looks like a meal. 


Open Hearth Restaurant 


The favorite of 
Wake Forest Students 
and faculty 

PA 3-9703 Al Dillard, Mgr. 


STALEYS 


XL Cleaners 

One-Stop Dry Cleaning, Shirt Laundry, 
and Dry Fold 

One-Day Service on All Three ! 

PA 2-7027 

Across From Tavern on The Green on Cherry St. 




our 


LOWERS 


s*txpf* 

Reynolds Florist 

PHONE 724-4411 
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dates and events 


MARCH 

10 Institute of Literature Lecture: Hugh Lloyd- 
Jones. “ The Sicyonian: A Newly Discovered 
Drama of Menander.” 

11 C.U. Concert: Peter Nero. 

11-12 Campus Movie: 7 Days in May. Burt Lancaster 
strives to accomplish a military coup and 
remove the President from office and power. 

15 Singers’ Guild Chorale: Great Choral Masses, 
Passions, and Requiems. B Minor Mass, Part I, 
J. S. Bach; Passion by Graun (this work is 
part of the colonial Moravian tradition, and 
celebrates the -200th anniversary of the Salem 
settlement). Salem College Fine Arts Building; 
8:15 p.m. Students $1.25. 

16 Foreign Film: Beauty and the Beast. (France, 
1947) Jean Cocteau’s poetic cinema retelling 
of the folk legend. 

16-19 College Theatre: Alice - Sit - by - the - Fire by 
James Barrie. 8:15 p.m. Students 75tf. 



THE LAST SUPPER by STANCIL CAMPBELL 


17 Institute of Literature Lecture: Professor 
Charles Singleton. “Dante’s Divine Comedy: 
the Fifth Dimension.” DeTamble; 8:15 p.m. 

18 Military Ball. 

18- 19 Piedmont Square and Round Dance Festival. 

South Fork School. Free to spectators. 

19 C.U. Dance. 

19- 20 Intercollegiate Bands. Wait Chapel. 

22 Winston-Salem Symphony: All Orchestra Con¬ 

cert featuring former W-S artists. Reynolds 
Auditorium; 8:15 p.m. Students $1. 

24 Artist Series: Adele Addison, soprano. Wait 

Chapel; 8:15 p.m. Free to WF students. 

24- 25 College Theatre: Two one-act plays. 8:15 p.m. 

25- 26 UNC-G Opera Theatre: Verdi’s La Traviata. 

Aycock Auditorium; 8:30 p.m. All seats re¬ 
served. Tickets at the office of the Dean of 
the School of Music. $2. 

30- Little Theater: The Family Reunion by T. S. 
April 2 Eliot. Haynes Community Center; 8:15 p.m. 

Students Wed. and Thurs. $1.00; Fri. and 
Sat. $1.25. Reservations at 725-4001. 

APRIL 

5 Institute of Literature Lecture: Stephen 

Spender. “The Idea of the Creative Imagi¬ 
nation.” DeTamble; 8:15 p.m. 

8-9 Campus Movie: The Mouse that Roared. Peter 
Sellers and Jean Seberg in a tale of World 
War 2%. 

9 C.U. Party: Chester Mayfield and the Casuals. 

Graylyn. 

13 Foreign Film: Love in the City. (Italy, 1953) 
A multi-story film directed by some of Italy s 
best directors, including Fellini, de Sica, Risi, 
and others. 

14 C.U.-Religion Lecture: Dr. Thomas Hanna. 
DeTamble. 

15-16 Campus Movie: The Hustler. Paul Newman, 
Piper Laurie, Jackie Gleason, and George C. 
Scott in a story of a pool shark. 

16 I.F.C. Greek Week Dance. 

19 City of Winston-Salem 200th Anniversary Cele¬ 

bration. Wait Chapel. 

This information correct as of February 21,1966 
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LOOK, 

Now that's 
Six Appeal! 

Overhead cam six 
207 horsepower 
4-barrel quadrajet carburetor 
over 6000 rpm 



Bob Neill Pontiac 

"your authorized Pontiac Dealer" 


2710 N. Marshall St. ACROSS FROM THE COLISEUM PA 3-0536 



ALPINE ROOM 

Parkway Chalet 


What a perfect place to date. 

Dancing Friday and Saturday Evenings 
To the Music of 

The Melody Men 


NO 

COVER 


NO 

MINIMUM 


Dr. & Mrs. Wagstaff enjoy an evening of dancing. 
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Taylor Dorm 


Johnson Dorm 


WAKE FOREST LAUNDRY & DRY CLEANERS 


UJe clean everything 
from men to women 

We aim to 
Serve and Please 


Rhonda Hefner seems somewhat surprised to 
find that a car must have oil . . . Trop-Artic to 
the rescue. 


• Free Vacuum Service 

• Mechanic on Duty 

• Road Service 

• Open 6 a.m. - 11 p.m. 

College "66” Service 

1235 Polo Road 
Adjoining the Campus 

Phone 725-9527 


C3o/m- ^Operated <-/\4.achi 
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The 

Castaways 

Greensboro 

Catering to the Collegiate Set 

Couples Only on Friday and Saturday Nights 



The 

Fabulous Five 

every Thursday night 


Directions: 

Take Interstate 40 to 29 North at Greensboro. Stay on 29N, go 
under Bessemer Ave. overpass, make four right turns and you are 
there. Only 45 minute drive. 











Doug Pritchard 


by Tommy McNabb 


A portrait - - the perfect gift for any occasion 

^Studio 

on the campus 


THESE PORTRAITS ARE SELECTED EACH MONTH FROM THOSE MADE AT GRIGG STUDIO 
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3763 Reynolda Road 


924-1520 
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WE HAVE THE LARGEST 
SELECTION OF BRIDAL 
GOWNS IN THE STATE. 


Julie Davis models a wedding fashion which was on 
the cover of BRIDE'S MAGAZINE. 





®fje !§>Unss 

Cfjalet 


Open Weekdays at 2 P.M. — 

Saturdays at 9 A.M. 


Everybody wants to ploy at the Swiss 

On The Campus — 
ALMOST 


Cherry Street at Bethabara 


Best Pizza in town and 

Sandwiches made just for you 

Hosts: Ray White — Joe Karola 

































2114 Walker Ave. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


THE JOKERS THREE CLUB 

(Division of The Jokers Three Company) 

— The South's first and best truly College Night Club— 
Presenting the best combos in the south 

every 

Friday — Saturday — Sunday 


> 4 .Success jbcpcnc/s on *]l/ottr <J~Cavirtg a Cfooc! *\Tin 
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Get fitted for your summer's golf at . . 

THE 

SPORTSMAN'S TRADING CO. 

604 N. Cherry St. 


GINO'S 

announces a 

SPECIAL 

Every Monday Night 
Chicken Dinner 

99 ? 

phone: 

924-2121 


VISIT 


ft 

HAIRDRESSERS 


Reynolda Manor Shopping Center 722-6193 

(member of Student Discount Card) 

Northside Shopping Center 767-0235 

Thruway Shopping Center 723-0791 


These two are looking for that Monday Special. 


NEW 

Hair Styles 
For Each Season 





























Poteat House Art Show 

CREDITS: Thanks to Esquire 
for permission to use the idea 
for Self-Portrait, a regular fea¬ 
ture in that magazine during 
1962. 
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This good looking couple selects its formal attire at 

D0/2 Dfat '\Jo r wia[± 

Sales and Rentals 
of 

Correct Ladies' and Men's Attire for Formal Occasions 

Free Parking at Downtown Garage 

Phone 724-7613 4 ^4 N. Main Street 
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Editorials 

PUBLISHING STUDENT WRITERS 

The Student is, and has been for most of its history, a general interest 
magazine. We are not in any strict sense a literary magazine. But at the 
same time, we are firmly committed to the importance of the creative arts 
in the total college community, to which we attempt to speak. Specifically, 
we consider it our function to publish worthy creative writing by students, 
and to encourage the other arts as much as possible. If more student writ¬ 
ing were submitted to us, more would assuredly be published. 

To those student works we have been able to include in this issue, the 
editors have themselves added commentary on various phases of the arts— 
painting, publications, and creative writing—on our campus. We hope that 
these articles spur some of you to more and better creative work, and that 
eventually more of The Student’s pages will be occupied with students’ 
writing, and fewer with the editors’. 


SOME WARTIME REFLECTIONS, 
Offered in a sense of futility . . . 

Suppose, if you will, that we humans consider the place of humanity 
in the universe to be of vital importance. Further, suppose we agree that 
an act which seriously threatens the place of humanity in the universe is a 
crime punishable by death. Now suppose that we undertake to rid the 
universe of all such criminals by killing them off. And since killing threatens 
the place of humanity in the universe, all who kill or have killed must be 
done away with. 

It is clear that if anything like a majority of the human race shares 
our equitable suppositions, humankind will sooner or later become very 
nearly extinct. By this means, the problems of humanity in the universe 
will be for the most part solved—though it must be admitted that its place 
in the universe will not quite have been maintained. 

There is an alternative to this tactic. Men could agree that killing tends 
to threaten the place of humanity in the universe, could join to repudiate 
outright any societally-sponsored killing, and could punish all killers what¬ 
soever by forced, though constructive, hard labor. 

The flaw in this alternative is, of course, that it requires one generation 
of humanity—namely ours, if we adopt the alternative—to accept a situa¬ 
tion of injustice and inequity, in that we would not be allowed to kill those 
who had killed or threatened members of our nation, our community, or us 
personally. In the end, we have to admit that the desire for justice and 
equity for all, and especially for ourselves, wins out. We cannot accept the 
second possibility. Thus we are left with the first, which does accomplish 
part of our goal. 

So let us fight on, until human strife and suffering are vanquished! 

—J. W. 
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Bitter 


End 


1502 Lockland Ave. 


Featuring: Sat. nights-The Versitones 


and 


Thursday nights -Chester Mayfield & The Casuals 


Open Every Friday and Saturday Night From 
8 to 12 with The South's Leading Bands—Especially 
For the Wake Forest Crowd. 
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EDWARD MYERS, author of “An Is¬ 
land Entire,” is a freshman from Landis- 
ville, Pa. Ed uses his “lightning-fast 
fingers” for WFDD responsibilities, as 
well as for writing, which is his favorite pastime. 
Because Ed’s ambition is to be a writer, he says 
that he enjoys doing anything that will make him 
a better writer—such as living. 



S"* FRANK MILLS, a freshman from North 

•gjjS Wilkesboro, is a journalism major who 

Wg says he enjoys writing—but not polishing 
^ —poems. In this issue is included one of 

his poems—this one about those poets he considers 
his teachers. Another of Frank’s avocations is com¬ 
posing and playing folk songs, his musical interests 
centering around the guitar. Although he dreams 
of such things as moving to England and doing 
away with government, he may have to settle for 
guitar-strumming and poem-polishing. 


MARY MARSHALL RAND, author of 
•PH “Gently . . . ,” is a senior from Gamer, 
* *” " majoring in English. Her interests lie in 

reading, writing, and traveling, having 
spent last summer in Europe. Although Maw 
Marshall does not plan to become a professional 
writer, she wishes to continue as an eager amateur. 


CAROL CLAXON takes the perspective 
for her forceful essay from extensive ex¬ 
perience in student affairs, including our 
sister pub, Old Gold, which she co-edits, 
and a couple of honors programs. Carol is enthu¬ 
siastic about writing novels and looks forward to 
spending next year in Germany. But foreign living 
will be old hat for Carol, who spent much of her 
childhood in Nigeria. 



YUKIHITO HIJIYA is the author of 
two poems in this issue, “Spring of 
Japan” and “Seashore of Summer.” A 
graduate student in English, he took his 
B.A. from Shikoku Christian College in his home 
city of Shikoku, Japan. Yuki’s major interest lies in 
the English romantics, Wordsworth and Keats, al¬ 
though he maintains ties with his native literature 
by writing haikus in Japanese, “strictly as an arfta- 
teur,” he says modestly. He adds that it seems “ex¬ 
tremely difficult” to write haikus in English, judg¬ 
ing from attempts he has seen. Yuki points out that 
“Spring of Japan” is very close in feeling to the 
tanka, another Japanese form. 


MARK MONTGOMERY, a freshman 
from Richmond, Va., contributed “Lone¬ 
liness.” On the academic side, Mark 
plans to major in psychology; extracur- 
ricularly, he works for WFDD and is a member of 
the swimming team. He enjoys discussions on a 
variety of topics, from theology to jazz; but his only 
declared ambition is to knock out Cassius Clay in 
the first round! 


X 


We besire your Contributions. 

THE STUDENT always needs good 
material: 

• short stories 

• cartoons 

• poems 

• art 

• articles 

• vignettes 

• items for “To the Point” 

• et cetera 

Letters to the Editor are also invited. 

Why not bring your material by our 
office (224 Revnolda)? We’re there, 2-4 
p.m. weekdays, if you’d like to discuss 
your work. You may also mail contri¬ 
butions to us at Box 7247. 

The copy deadline for the May issue is 
Monday, April 25. So hurry. We’ll be 
looking for you! 
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Wake Forest: 


Tbe Babbitt Mill 


by Carol Claxon 


A n admissions officer noticed that a prospective 
graduate student had made better grades at an Ivy 
League school than he had at Wake Forest. “Is 
Wake Forest harder?” he asked. 

“No,” the student replied. “The difference is in 
the student body. The men there are different from 
Wake Forest men. They discuss; they compete. 
They build an atmosphere conducive to learning. 
The men at Wake Forest are men with limited 
goals. All they want out of life is a good job, a 
good income, a good family.” 

Wake Forest, for all its talk about being a good 
liberal arts college, seems intent on turning out 
graduates to take the good jobs, get the good in¬ 
comes, raise the good families. 

There is nothing wrong with these goals per se, 
but they are “limited”—they cover only the busi¬ 
ness of earning a livelihood and of continuing life, 
not living itself. “Living” is an ability' to make 
meaningful contact with fellow human beings, an 
awareness that one day is not just like another, a 
feeling that life is, as E. M. Forster puts it, more 
than “tables and chairs.” 

Certainly everyone has “lived” for at least a few 
moments of his life, but the function of a college 
should be to expand those moments into hours, and 
days, and weeks—into a lifetime. Wake Forest does 
not fulfill that function. Its students bring limited 
goals to the College, and they leave with limited 
goals. 

M» students do come to the College with a 
vague feeling that their lives will be expanded in 
some way. They may not know exactly what that 
















The College professes to be educating men and women. 
Instead it is cranking out cogs for the machine of 
society-and they are as dull as the hero of Sinclair 
Lewis's novel. 


way will be, but they suspect that their lives will 
be changed by their four years at the College. For 
most of them, such is not the case, as is evidenced 
by the ease with which Wake Forest freshmen seem 
to adjust to college life. Once the adjustment to 
communal living is made, most students find values 
here are not significantly different from the values 
in their homes, towns, and high schools—not dif¬ 
ferent enough, at any rate, to be worth fighting 
about. 

After all, the students at Wake Forest are part 
of one big family: they are all sons and daughters 
of the middle class. They are usually students who 
sailed through high school with a minimum of 
scholastic effort and a maximum of extracurricular 
achievement. They will float into society to join the 
ranks of the practical men and women who run 
this nation of ours. 

The fact that they, with their limited vision, may 
run this nation badly, is not our immediate con¬ 
cern. This indictment of the College rests not on 
the disservice it is doing the nation, but on the 
disservice it is doing its individual students. The 
society somehow keeps going, but the people who 
keep it going are not necessarily happy in it. 

There is more than one American like the one 
described by a Wake Forest professor: an engi¬ 
neer, drawing a comfortable salary, living in a 
comfortable home with a comfortable family, who 
now feels his life is one-dimensional. “I wish,” he 
said, “that while I was in College I had learned 
something . . . something that would help me now 
to understand more than just engineering.” 

That “something” — the ability to look beyond 


lif es hnes and circles —is missed by most students 
at Wake Forest. They miss it in the classroom, 
where student participation is discouraged by the 
students themselves. The exchange of ideas which 
ought to be at the heart of the educational process 
is usually limited in the Wake Forest classroom to 
“professors give; students take.” The student who 
fights this attitude is considered a glory hound. 

That “something” escapes the legendary “bull 
sessions,” which at Wake Forest are limited to 
salaries, sex, sports. One Wake Forest coed noted 
that in her three years at the College, she had 
never discussed anything of consequence for more 
than fifteen minutes with anyone except her room¬ 
mate. 


The same coed said she had more luck talking 
with professors the opportunity for rewarding 
student-professor relationships outside the class¬ 
room is one advantage Wake Forest has over many 
schools. But it is an opportunity only a small per¬ 
centage of students take advantage of. 

Similarly, students do not find that “something” 
in the lectures, concerts, and formal discussions 
which the College does offer—because they do not 
go. Unconditioned in their private lives to step out¬ 
side the circle of “tables and chairs,” they can 
hardly be expected to break through the circle in 
public. 


X 


JLhe College brushes off meager student lecture 
attendance and all that it signifies by saying, “Well 
our students are like that.” But the College makes 
no serious attempt to make the students any less 
“like that.” 
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The College begins maintaining the status quo 
in the Admissions Office, which opens its arms to 
the stable, less brilliant student and shies away 
from the erratic genius. The faculty and adminis¬ 
tration decrease the likelihood that the intellec¬ 
tually curious student—erratic or stable— will even 
apply by failing to offer him any attractions. The 
curriculum is stagnating in a mire of required 
courses. The honors programs wander in direction¬ 
less paths. Scholarships remain stationary while 
tuition costs climb. Emphasis on the arts is non¬ 
existent. 

Those few professors who do attempt to inject 
a spark of life into the college scene see that spark 
quickly quenched by the Old Guard both in the 
faculty and administration. The lengths to which 
Wake Forest carries the policy of advise and con¬ 
sent is just as effective in dousing students and pro¬ 
fessors’ ideas. The College attaches itself firmly to 
the status quo with red tape. 

The Men’s Residence Council has heard its re¬ 
quest for breathing space in the men’s dormitories 
echo down the corridors of bureaucracy. The stu¬ 
dents who started the coffee house stopped the 
echo long enough to get the venture on its feet. 
But red tape knocked it down again; the College 


simply could not risk—even though it was only a 
very small risk—losing a penny on an item not 
included in the master plan. 

Such defeats of student efforts to make the Col¬ 
lege atmosphere more conducive to learning and 
living close the doors of awareness to the students 
who do not really know what “learning” is, and 
trap those students who do know within a wall of 
cynicism. These students “behind the wall” are 
“a sore on the body politic,” as one resident on 
administration row said. To protect themselves 
from their seemingly anti-intellectual peers, they 
live in long-haired ghettos, looking down their 
noses at the outside world. The outside world looks 
back and dislikes even more all that smacks of 
“intellectual.” 

I call the Wake Forest student body the “outside 
world” because its members are representative of 
the nonacademic world. Thus the College is pre¬ 
paring its students well for their lives in the non- 
academic world. But the educational institution 
should do more than that. It should prepare stu¬ 
dents to live in that world—to be able to satisfy 
more than limited goals. 

Can anyone say that Wake Forest is doing that 
for the vast majority of its students? ® 
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Seashore of Summer 

/ cried out into the world, 

Breaking the wall of life and death. 

I stepped onto the shore of summer 
With fear and expectation. 

I grasped the sands of the shore 
To count them — but in vain. 

I collected shells on the sands; 

The waves sneaked and stole them away. 

1 became tired with playing on the shore _ 

The sun burned my whole being. 

The waves were too whimsical to control. 

In my weariness I sought a shelter. 

A fisherman, sinewy-armed. 

Was calling me to come. 

I ran to him when I saw 
The merciful eyes and smiles of Him. 


Yukihito Hijiya 


I saw my teachers die one by one. 

Each taking his bulk of guarded knowledge with him. 
Each leaving a small share in memoriam. 

What they could have said 
Was locked in the transition — 

For what they would have said 
Was lost with dead anxiety 
And what they would not have said 
Was left to my understanding. 



Frank Mills 


Quiet — 

It is spring. 

The rains falling on the kasa* 
A Buddhist monk — 

Walking on the pebbles 
In a temple. 

Quiet spring afternoon. 


Yukihito Hijiya 


9 kasa is a Japanese umbrella 
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Publishing at the 
Grass Roots Level 


by James Woolley 


• • a+QP h of student written and edited publi- 
A tTons'that you probably didn’t even know existed 
"t totheL own down-to-earth fashion, bringing var- 
fety and color to dear old Wake Forest. They could 
bring even more. 


Old Gold, the Howler, and The Student Wake 
Forest’s big three publications, are a mere fraction 
of all student publications here. 

More than fifteen other student-produced peri¬ 
odicals, practically all of them unknown and 
unsung, exist on our campus. Many are healthy, 
demonstrate good journalism, and through a wide 
circulation maintain strong influence on the 
College’s image. 

This especially is true of the alumni newsletters 
published by many campus social groups. These 
average a circulation of 300 copies apiece, though 
the publications of Kappa Alpha, Lambda Chi 
Alpha Sigma Phi Epsilon (Wake Forest Heart), 
and Sigma Pi ( The Alpha-Nus) send out 400 to 
500 copies each. 

Alumni newsletters are much the same wherever 
you find them. They are usually brief, giving news 
of active members and of alumni, and seek to 
promote interest (notably financial interest) among 
the alumni. These publications take a minimum of 
technical skill to produce and are usually mimeo¬ 
graphed or multilithed at the College’s Central 
Duplicating Service. They vary in frequency of 


appearance from two to five times a year, 
also vary considerably in sophistication. The so¬ 
cieties, such as Strings and Les Soeurs, whose 
La Lettre cle Les Soeurs is two pages double-spaced, 
usually have small, plain issues. La Lettre is marked 
primarily by its chatty wittiness. On the other hand. 
Phi Alpha Delta law fraternity’s The Reporter, a 
multilithed publication, is a clean-looking job with 
snappy writing and a distinctly professional air 
about its articles. It has received regional P.A.D. 
recognition for the campus chapter. Li e mos 
student-sponsored publications. The Reporter is 
small, and like many, it is new- Volume I, 
Number 1 appeared only in December of 19bo. 

Rather than publish frequently, some fraternities 
prefer an annual newsletter in magazine or bro¬ 
chure format. An example is Theta Chis Gamma 
Omichronicle, which plans to use commercial 
printing for the first time in this years edition. 
Often such publications are of special use in rush, 
as is the general IFC brochure, Greek Deacs, also 
in magazine format. 

Student publications such as these usually remain 
small, if only because of the cost of printing, paper, 
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and distribution. They tend to come and go. Some 
of the ones described in this article will have 
passed out of existence by next year —but new 
ones will spring up, too. 

A few periodicals with larger circulations do 
exist. Among these is an occasional sheet, Junior 
Jottings, the newsletter, appropriately enough, of 
the junior class. From time to time the Student 
Government produces a publicity piece under the 
title The Student Voice. Such a publication, but 
one which is more alive, is the new MRC Organ, 
which promotes the activities and concerns of the 
Men s Residence Council. It has produced a couple 
of issues thus far, using a fancy mimeograph pro¬ 
cess, and delivers a copy to every independent’s 
room. At times racy, the Organ tends to be a neat, 
yet spunky, newsletter. 

Most of the larger publications exist for the en¬ 
lightenment of incoming freshmen and as such are 
subsidized from various College funds. Perhaps 
the prime example is the Student Handbook, an 
attractive printed publication prepared annually in 
the summer by a Student Government committee 
and edited this year by Judy White. Its seventy-five 
pages, which include many photographs, discuss 
every phase of campus life including activities, 
traditions, student government, rules, and person¬ 
alities. Financed by the Student Legislature and 
the Orientation Committee for use during orien¬ 
tation, the Student Handbook is the subject of a 
quiz given to freshmen each year. 

The WGA publications come under the same 
category. The WGA Handbook, financed by the 
M ean °f Women’s office and the WGA budget, is 
designed to inform the girls of the rules and 
general standards of conduct expected of Wake 
or est coeds,” according to Susie Memory, who 
edited the present edition of the Handbook. It is a 
n eat, commercially printed booklet written in a 


light, informal style and designed primarily for 
incoming freshmen girls, to whom it is sent during 
the summer Even more pointedly beamed to 
freshmen coeds is FAVAC Facts, a breezy, chummy 
gu.de which includes advice and suggestions on 
room furnishings, clothes, and lots of friendly talk 
on college activities in general. The publication 
product of the efforts of the Freshman Woman’s 
Advisory Council of the WGA, also includes a 
suggested summer reading list, ambitiously des¬ 
cribed as “an attempt to introduce generally the 
whole field of human thought in an organized 
manner.” F-WAC Facts is in handbook format, with 
an open layout and line drawings; it is multilithed 
by Central Duplicating Service. 


Two of the student periodicals most interesting 
as publications are the Wake Foreste Beitrdge and 
the Intramural Law Review, since they are 
primarily concerned with communication, infor¬ 
mation, and perhaps entertainment, rather than 
with publicity and public relations. 


The Wake Foreste Beitrdge is a small magazine 
published by the German honorary fraternity Delta 
Phi Alpha. It is issued once or twice a year and 
is intended “to share the work and findings of 
German students and professors,” in the words of 
the editor Martha Bradshaw. An attractive mimeo¬ 
graphed package, the Beitrdge has a small circu¬ 
lation — only about fifty copies per issue — though 
surprisingly enough, some of these go to readers 
on other campuses. 


The Intramural Law Review of Wake Forest 
College may be unique, since it is a scholarly 
publishing venture by Wake students. A project 
initiated and supported by the Student Bar Associ¬ 
ation, the Imw Review is an unassuming but 
substantial journal which prints research dealing 
with the specific problems and practice of North 
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Martha Bradshaw and 
Anne Cheves, editors 
of the Wake Foreste 
Beitrage, confer with 
their advisor. 

Dr. J. C. O’Flaherty, 
in planning their 
upcoming issue. 


Carolina law. The journal is a once-a-year pro¬ 
duction, and the 1966 edition appeared in January 
as Volume II, with more than a hundred multilithed 
pages. The Review is beamed at attorneys and law 
libraries in the South and especially those in North 
Carolia. Readers are mainly alumni, rather than 
students and faculty. Subscriptions are free at 
present, although students ramrodding the project 
expect to charge for the Review eventually. At 
present it is supported by Bar Association dues 
and advertising. Students such as William K. Davis, 
who edits the journal, feel that it is a potential 
source of prestige for the Law School and for the 
College as a whole, since a law school is often 
known outside its walls largely by the quality of 
its publication. 

The granddaddy of all student publications, 
so far as circulation volume is concerned is 
the WFDD-FM Program Notes. Program Notes 
outlines and describes the campus stations pro¬ 
gramming and is printed once a semester, with 
monthly mimeographed supplements. Program 
Notes is sent to students, faculty, and to the mailing 
list of the Winston-Salem Arts Council. With a 
circulation of 7200, Notes has the distinction of 
having the largest distribution of any student- 


produced publication of the College. ( Old Gold 
and Black's circulation is 4000 copies.) 

The opportunities for students to work in pub¬ 
lications on the campus are thus numerous. The 
small publications are likely to be of considerable 
importance to the College and its welfare, too, 
over the long haul, since the majority of them 
have readers outside the College community. 

The influence of these publications will never 
be measured, of course, but the fun of publishing 
them may be. The possibilities and the respon¬ 
sibilities are apparently endless. They extend even 
to starting your own periodical — and there have 
been many such ventures in the past on this 
campus, usually lasting for an issue or two, or 
perhaps for three. All it takes is a superabundance 
of time, money, writers, pertinacity and dedi¬ 
cation .... At the same time, most who are drawn 
to writing and to publications work find that the 
established pubs of Pub Row offer most of the 
freedom and most of the resources needed for them 
to see their writing or art work in print. But the 
challenge is there, in small college publications as 
well as in larger ones. 

Any takers? ® 
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A Dramatic Anachronism 


by Louise Wisman 


Time: Immediately after the trial. 
Place: Prison, Socrates’ cell. 


(Enter P. on daily rounds) 

P: How are you today? 

(Long silence; S. appears to be 
preoccupied) 

P: You seem a little depressed today 

(pause) . Do you feel well? . . . Hmm? (question- 
tng rise tn voice) 


i>: (slowly, deliberately) How strange a thing 
it seems, P., that which men call pleasure! And 
how wonderful is its relation to pain, which they 
suppose to be its opposite; both together they will 
not come to a man, yet if he pursues one of the 
pair and catches it, he is almost compelled to 
catch the other, too; so they both seem to be 
hung together from one head. 


P: (interrupting) Do you feel this way often? 
(silence) ... or just since you’ve been here? 

S: My dear P., I have myself often wondered 
how constant the emotions of men are. Whether if 
feeling one way one day and another, another day 
one can see the right at all. If today I judge a man’s 
argument for foolish and tomorrow reconsider and 
call wise what yesterday I called foolish, where is 
the right? In my own changing opinion or in his 
constant argument? What do you think? 


P: (taken aback) Well, er, I hadn’t given it 
much thought ... I suppose . . . we ... all 
change . . . This bothers you? 

S: (irately) It should bother any man. How is 
he to act if he can see no constant Truth by 
which to govern his life? Can you trust any man 
or be trusted if the word you say yesterday is not 
what you will say tomorrow? (silence) ... Is this 
not true, P.? (leans intently toward P.) 

P: (uncomfortable) I’m . . . not sure I see your 
. . . point. 

S: Or do you think man acts willy-nilly with no 
thought of tomorrow? Go on and tell me which it 
is; both can’t be true. 
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P: (pause, silence, groping for an approach) 
You seem somewhat more excited than you were a 
few minutes ago . . . You enjoy discussions of 
this sort? 

S: (quietly, but forcefully) My dear P., kindly 
tell me if you would trust me. 

P: (probingly) You feel people don’t believe 
you . . . Hmm. (rise in voice) 

S: Just answer me the one question. Do you 
trust me? 

P: Certainly I trust you . . . You feel other 
people don’t trust you? . . • 

S: (determinedly) If you trust me, on what 
basis do you do so? Is it not because you expect a 
certain constancy of me? 

P: (suggestively) Is there any reason I shouldn’t 
trust you? Something you want to tell me? . . . 
Hmm. (rise in voice) 

S: (disregarding the reaction) We should say in 
general then that you trust me because you expect 
my past actions and thoughts to continue in the 
future . . . 

P: I don’t quite see what you’re driving at . . . 
You feel people don’t trust you . . . Did you feel 
this way at your trial? . . . Hmm . . . (rise in voice) 

S: (long, painful silence; finally, thoughtfully, 
deliberately, quietly) Were you at the trial? 


P: No, but there’s a report of it here in your 
folder . . . (indicating S.’s dossier with his eyes) 
Would you like to hear what it says? 

(Long silence; S. is obviously upset. Rubs 
eyes with corner of robe several times, 
avoids stares of P. Finally, quietly and 
gruffly) 

S: No. 

P: (quietly probing) Do you think much about 
what’s going to happen? 

(S. is still upset; appears to be very much 
withdrawn into his own thoughts) 

P: (after long pause) Would you like a kleenex? 
(Long pause. S. doesnt hear P. Seems to 
be in his own world) 

P: (glancing through S.’s folder) Have you 
seen your wife since the trial? . . . And you have 
a son too . . . Is that right? 

S: (quietly, defeatedly) No. 

P: Would you like to see them? Would you like 
for me to send for them? 

S: They’ll come when they wish to . . . 

P: Is there anything you’d like to ask me 
before I leave? 

(Long silence) 

S: (quietly, defeatedly) No. 


P.’s analysis of S. 


We have here the problems of the intellectual, 
beautifully typified. Only child of a lower upper 
class family. I.Q. of 120. Father prominent in 
public affairs. Boy educated to follow father’s 
career. However, the boy rebelled and, becoming 
fixated at the anal stage, spent the rest of his life 
arguing with the youth of Athens in what he 
called the “pursuit of truth.” He was accused of 
corrupting the youth of Athens and sentenced to 
die. It is only during the period of confinement 
prior to death that we have any direct records, 
although these are brief since he was quite un¬ 
cooperative in the sessions during which I noted 
an unnatural tendency toward abstraction and argu¬ 
mentation. In this sense signs of emotional feeling 
were heavily repressed, although with great tension. 
He was tremendously insecure, doubting even 


whether people believed him or not. Perhaps this 
stems from an unbalanced childhood. All things 
seem to point to the uncertainty of his heterosex¬ 
uality. Rebelling in youth against his father’s 
image, in this sense, he never seems to have quite 
found a suitable male role image for himself. I 
noted in this connection that although he had great 
feeling for his wife, he did not desire her presence, 
but spent much of his last days in male company. 
We might also mention here in passing his ob¬ 
session with right and wrong. He required, without 
exception, that one be either for or against some¬ 
thing. My refusal to choose his either-or proposition 
often resulted in troubled silence. Perhaps this is 
the crux of the problem, in a sense, he could never 
resolve the conflicts he saw in life about him. ■ 
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FINE ARTS 
ON THE CAMPUS 


The features on the following pages are important to you— 
important, because they concern a subtle but excitingly per¬ 
vasive influence on the tone of your campus community. The 
fine arts are capable of injecting interest, concern, and liveliness 
into the activities of students and faculty members with whom 
you associate. You have a right to expect this sort of vitality 
in your college experience. 

Obviously only a fraction of any community will be actively 
engaging in creative endeavor (though perhaps on the college 
campus, that fraction should be somewhat larger). But the 
entire community can prize the spark of life which the creative 
segment can kindle. 

We thus invite your close attention to the information, 
opinions, and art work included in this special feature, and as 
always we welcome your comments. 


The Editors 














Editorial 


IT’S TIME FOR ACTION 


by Richard Fallis 

ASSISTANT EDITOR 


“We should have an art department to pro¬ 
vide certain basic training in that field to 
strengthen our total liberal arts program.” 

Harold W. Tribble 
President’s Report , 1956 


TTn years later, Wake Forest still deprives its 
students of instruction in studio art and is the 
largest college in North Carolina to hold this du¬ 
bious distinction. While other schools, including the 
six other colleges controlled by the North Carolina 
Baptist Convention and the two other colleges in 
Winston-Salem, have forged ahead in the field of 
art instruction, Wake Forest’s proposed depart¬ 
ment of art has remained bogged in pious hopes 
and inaction. 

Is an art department likely to be established at 
Wake Forest in the near future? What are the 
chances of any kind of studio art instruction here 
next year? The Student asked these questions, 
along with others relating to them, in a series of 
interviews with members of the administration and 
faculty recently. Curiously enough, many College 
personnel did not wish to be quoted directly in this 
article. “I would let you quote me, but I don’t see 
any reason to stick my neck out on this issue,” said 
one. But almost everyone had an explanation for 
the absence of studio art instruction from the 
campus. 

One frequently used excuse for the lack of a 


department is the scarcity of student enthusiasm 
for such courses. “I feel sure only a small number 
of our students now are interested in art,” ex¬ 
plained one member of the administration. But stu¬ 
dent agitation for an art department can be traced 
back at least as far as the 1890’s, when The Stu¬ 
dent editorially urged its creation. Dean of Women 
Lu Leake reports that she is “constantly asked by 
women students when there will be art.” Recently, 
more than forty students indicated to us that they 
would be definitely interested in taking a studio art 
course next year. 

Sometimes it is said that the teaching of studio 
art would violate the College’s philosophy of edu¬ 
cation. A number of other colleges, including Am¬ 
herst, Bryn Mawr, and Haverford, are committed 
to academic purism and do not teach studio 
courses. But the traditional liberal arts curriculum, 
based on the classics, rhetoric, and little else, has 
been rejected at Wake Forest for almost a hundred 
years. Courses in piano, organ, speech, drama and 
creative writing have long been in the curriculum. 
If the College is committed to academic purism, it 
is only to the exclusion of art. 
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Wake Forest College is the only senior college 
controlled by Southern Baptists at which art is 
not taught. 


The attitude of North Carolina Baptists is some¬ 
times blamed for the exclusion of art. “Many Bap¬ 
tists feel,” one official stated, “that artists, like musi¬ 
cians or actors, are bound to be immoral, and the 
College just reflects this attitude.” But studio art 
courses are taught at the other Baptist colleges in 
the state and, in fact, Wake Forest is the only 
senior college controlled by Southern Baptists at 
which art is not taught. 

An excuse given by a number of College person¬ 
nel for the lack of emphasis on art is that some 
members of the administration are anti-art. One 
faculty member claimed, “They figure if it wasn’t 
taught at dear old Wake Forest, we shouldn’t teach 
it here.” But Dean Edwin G. Wilson, among others, 
denied that the administration or faculty was anti¬ 
art. No one in Reynolda Hall or among the faculty 
would admit that he personally is “anti-art.” 

The simple fact of the matter is, as Communica¬ 
tions Director Russell Brantley put it, “Nobody 
here is pushing for an art department, and there 
won’t be one until somebody does.” He added that 
when an art department is established it will be 
partially because students have demanded it. 

Q 

k-Jtudents have been showing their desire for such 
a department for many years by making the art 
history courses the most popular elective courses in 
the English department. They have, since their be¬ 
ginning in 1929, been a one man show by Mr. 
Lewis Aycock. Thanks to generous aid from the 
Carnegie Corporation and anonymous donors, he 
has built up a distinquished collection of slides and 
other teaching aids. But it is a sign of administra- 


bon apathy that it required fourteen years for 
Aycock s proposed course in American art to be 
added to the curriculum, and the College's own art 
collecbon of which he is curator, is homeless, 
scattered all over the campus. 

Aycock’s efforts over the last thirty-five years 
have given us an adequate program in art history 
but studio art instruction is still not to be had. Col¬ 
lege credit may be earned for courses in studio art 
at Salem College, but even the lure of Salem coeds 
drew a total of only five Wake Forest students to 
Salem during both semesters. This may be attri¬ 
buted to lack of time, says Jan Gross, who is taking 
a Salem course now. “The course takes nine hours 
a week, plus the trip to and from. For all that, you 
get only two hours credit. I think if Salem were 
nearer and people had more free time, there would 
be a lot more of our students taking the courses at 
Salem. They are really fine.” 


The College does not assume, it is true that 
courses at Salem fulfill the need for studio art in¬ 
struction here. President Tribble has repeatedly 
gone on record as favoring the creation of an art 
department, but the administration, as Dean Wilson 
reiterated in a recent Student interview, “doubts 
that we could have a strong department here with¬ 
out a fine arts building. I imagine,” Wilson con¬ 
tinued, “that the arts building and the art depart¬ 
ment will develop simultaneously.” 

If this is going to be the case, the art depart¬ 
ment may not be established in the near future, 
although a handsome fine arts building was in¬ 
cluded in the original plans for the Winston-Salem 
campus (See "The Building That Isn’t, The Stu¬ 
dent, March, 1965). However, the blueprints for 
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Wake Forest students are deprived of courses 
available at hundreds of other colleges. 


the building still lie in a folder in Mr. Aycock’s of¬ 
fice, while the music department is crammed into 
Wingate Hall and the gym, the speech department 
is housed in temporary quarters in the library, and 
the art department is still in the “proposed” stage 
as it has been for decades. 

Although the faculty has recommended that the 
College build an arts building next, the adminis¬ 
tration intends to build what it can get the money 
for, as Winston Hall, financed by Winston-Salem 
citizens, and the current stadium drive indicate. 
One official admitted, “If somebody gave us the 
money to build a home ec building, we would 
probably build it. Seriously, I think a new men s 
dorm, or a building for the business school or for 
the physics department, or a health center is a lot 
more likely than an arts building.” Another official 
said he felt that the arts building would be built 
only if a wealthy donor or a foundation would 
agree to pay for it. 

Even so, we ought to ask just how necessary a 
building is for an art department. Many colleges 
and universities teach applied art without any 
building for that purpose. Others, such as Reed, 
Oberlin, and St. John’s, use the facilities of local 
art museums in addition to their own. Studio art 
instruction does require space in which materials 
can be kept and in which work in progress will be 
undisturbed, but a limited space can surely be pro¬ 
vided at Wake Forest without the erection of a 
building. In fact, the presence of art instruction 
here in less than adequate quarters could encour¬ 
age that wealthy donor or foundation to make his 
gift of a building to the College. This would ap¬ 
pear more likely than the giving of a building for 
a department that does not exist. 

While the blueprints for the arts building and 


the art department gather dust, present Wake 
Forest students are deprived of courses available 
at hundreds of other colleges. Their interest in art 
is evidenced by the crowds in Mr. Aycock’s classes. 
It is evidenced too by the interest in the College 
Union’s collection and exhibition. Miss Lu Leake 
even cites the decorations at society rush parties as 
a sign of student interest, maintaining that “they 
show a lot of talent which is begging for instruc¬ 
tion.” 

However, the administration opposes the intro¬ 
duction of studio art courses into the curriculum in 
the immediate future. Dean Wilson recently 
summed up the administration’s position. In reply 
to our suggestion that some studio art courses be 
taught next year, he said, “It doesn’t seem practical 
to get any art instruction approved for next year. 
The administration is certainly aware of the need 
and favors the establishment of a strong art de¬ 
partment, just as it intends to get a fine arts build¬ 
ing. It doesn’t feel it would be academically sound 
to use a part-time instructor for a course or two. 
The present thinking is that it would be better to 
establish a department and bring in a person of 
stature to head it up.” 

This policy appears to be somewhat inconsistent 
with the College’s past experience. Other courses, 
such as astronomy, Russian, Hindi, and art history 
have been introduced into the curriculum without 
the establishment of a department. And a number 
of departments including speech, German, and 
psychology, have been established in the past, even 
though full facilities for them were lacking at the 
time. 

Even a limited program would make Wake 
Forest more attractive to prospective students. An 
official involved in the admissions process admitted. 
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The College is failing to fulfill its self-proclaimed goal- 
to introduce its students to the cultural heritage of 
our times ” & J 


‘If a high school senior who wants to major in art 
comes here, we just have to tell him to look else¬ 
where. I’m sure we’ve lost some exciting students 
because of that. The College is just hurting itself.” 

T 

Xhe most significant objection to the administra¬ 
tion’s position is that it prevents students from 
fully educating themselves. By denying them in¬ 
struction in studio art, the College fails to fulfill its 
self-proclaimed goal—“to introduce its students 
to the cultural heritage of our times.” 

To put a stop to this failure, we recommend that 
the administration take action now to establish an 
art department in the near future. A faculty com¬ 
mittee should be created before the end of this 
school year to study needs, facilities, curriculum, 
and possible personnel for the new department. 
Perhaps a group of eminent art educators could be 
invited to the campus to advise this committee as 
it makes its study. And financial plans should be 
made so that allocations for the new department 
could be in the 1967-68 College budget. 

Since the administration has lapsed into a “do- 
nothing” policy on studio art instruction in the past, 
student pressure may have to be brought to bear 
if there is to be any chance of art instruction in 
the Wake Forest curriculum while any of us are 
students. We urge that such pressure make itself 
felt. Students can effect a change. That was shown 
by the recent addition of Hebrew to the religion 
department’s courses. Students gathered sufficient 
evidence of the need for the course and the names 
of a number of students interested in taking it. 
Armed with this evidence, they convinced the ad¬ 
ministration that the course should be added. Let¬ 
ters or comments to President Tribble could influ¬ 
ence administration thinking on art. 


aj” . meanbme . what about a course outsid 
the curriculum? At one time, such a course wa 
offered on the old campus. An introductory non 
credit course could be instituted here next year 
While obviously not a substitute for an art depart 
ment, this type of a limited program would at leasl 
fill a desperate need. It would break the victor 
cycle of no art courses, no art students, no art 
courses. . . 


. ‘ U1U crart s room in the gymm 

sium which could be used for classes. Winsto, 
Salem which has gained nationwide recognition s 
a culture center,” could easily provide an arti« 
competent to teach introductory courses, sine 
more than twenty artists participate in the prograr 
sponsored by the Arts and Crafts Association at th 
Community Center. College Union Fine Arts Com 
mittee chairman Mark Robinson was asked whethe 
the CU would sponsor such a course. He said tha 
while he had not investigated this idea before, hi: 
group would be willing to consider the possibility. 


Whether art instruction will come to Wake For 
est during our student generation is eery much in 
our hands. If the forty who told The Student 
that they want art instruction next year and 
the many others who are interested in art are to 
have their courses , they will have to speak up The 
College Union is willing to consider sponsoring 
non-credit courses next year. Letters to Mark 
Robinson or the newly elected CU officials could 
encourage them to begin planning. President Trib¬ 
ble is on record as favoring an art department 
Letters and comments to him and other members 
of the administration would remind them that stu¬ 
dents want that department soon. 


The time for action is now! 
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A DISPLAY OF STUDENT ART 


SHARON COX: "Painting 
is an exciting way to relax 
from the pressures of 
school work. When I draw 
or paint a picture, I do it 
all at one sitting. I cannot 
stop until I see the finished 
product. The tree is done in 
India ink, my favorite 
medium. The details were 
scratched with a pin." 


PEN AND INK 
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LINDA VAN OOT: "I strive for realism in my drawing. 
I try to place special emphasis on proper proportion 
and shading as well as coloring. In doing so, I hope 
to create in the mind of the observer an image very 
similar to the actual subject of my work. I try to 
look at things realistically and draw them equally 
realistically." 
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THE SONG OF SONGS 


PEN AND INK 


DIANA ROZIER: "Since my primary concern lies in literature, I see the artist's job as 
that of creating a visual metaphor. In search of the fitting metaphor, my work tends 
toward design, rather than more traditionally recognized artistic styles. 'The Song of 
Songs,' for example, is intended to recall Persian tapestries by its abundance of 
sensuous detail, but the overall reference is to the motifs and mystical symbolism of 
Canticles." 



PEN AND INK 

LAURA JORDON: "The need for representational art died 
when the camera was invented. Since then the artist has 
been free from the need merely to copy nature. It's not 
necessary to put in every detail. A gesture, a phrase, a 
movement is all that's needed. If I draw a head, the 
quality of "headness" matters more than the exact 
physical dimensions and proportions." 
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WATER COLORS 

LIZ MALBON: "One night when I was depressed, I decided to paint a 
clown, since clowns are happy. I thought this would make me happier, 
but the clown turned out to be sad. Try as I could, I couldn't draw a 
happy clown." 


























WHERE’S THE ART? 

by Jim Grout 


In spite of everything, you 

can ortonT Glther P. artlci P a nt or spectator) 
can extend your artistic horizons right now. 


The answer to this question is a baffling one for 
many. But art can be found at Wake Forest and 
in Winston-Salem, although not in abundance. The 
College offers courses in art history and, through 
the College Union, the chance to see travelling ex¬ 
hibits of contemporary works and the College 
Union’s own collection. In the city there are 
courses in studio art at Salem and the local Com¬ 
munity Center and exhibitions of local talent are 
displayed in nearby galleries. 

Most familiar to many students are the art history 
courses—two in European art and one in Ameri¬ 
can—offered by Mr. Lewis Aycock of the English 
department. The two courses in European art, 
taken together, survey the development of art from 
ancient Egypt to the present. In the fall, Aycock 
devotes attention to the ancient and medieval 
periods. “This course was a real eye-opener for 
me,” says one student. “I didn’t realize that there 
was any art before the Renaissance.” In the spring 
the more familiar works since 1500 are discussed. 

The American course follows the same approach. 

It traces art from the American Indian to the 
present time, and also includes the minor arts, such 
as weaving, pottery, and woodwork. To facilitate 
bis teaching, Mr. Aycock uses twenty-five hundred 
slides of American art. 

An English teacher by vocation, Aycock entered 
the field of art history almost by accident. In 1929 
the Carnegie Corporation invited Wake Forest, 
along with nineteen other colleges across the coun¬ 
try, to send a representative to study art at Harvard 
for the summer and then return to his own institu¬ 
tion to further “art consciousness.” “Because I was 
unmarried and had no plans for the summer, I was 
selected to be Wake Forest’s representative,” Mr. 
Aycock explains. The art program here began un¬ 
der his direction in the following fall. 

The College’s own art collection of which Mr. 
Aycock is curator began in 1941 with a gift of some 
165 items from alumnus T. J. Simmons. Until the 
College has an art gallery, the paintings are being 
displayed in such public areas as the Magnolia 
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room ot the library. Curi- 

the 7 h n °, Ugh ’ Dr ' Sin ™ons stipulated that when 
the school acquired something better, it could re 

this ha S 0 n o rf‘ reS ' n hiS ° Wn collec «on. Thus far, 
this has not been necessary. Though admittedlv 

some of the works are of little artistic value fteth 

Is Am r S R , U u eS paintin S s by such famed artists 
as Albert B.erstadt and George Inness. 
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, ,, e Flne Arts Committee of the College Union 

has the most to do with contemporary art at Wake 
Forest. Mark Robinson, who is serving his seTo nd 
year as chairman of the committee, says the objec- 
hves of the committee are to increase and enhance 
the College Unions permanent collection and to 
present travelling exhibitions which have been 
prepared by major museums across the country. 

Robinson complains that his budget of $4200 a 

X"? r " y 7 ager '” Although some may feel 
that the budget of the committee is more than 
ample, Robinson points out that purchases for the 
permanent collection and the expenses of travelling 
exhibits must be paid from it. 

In buying for the permanent collection, Robinson 
says the committee has to remember that art is an 
investment which, aside from aesthetic considera¬ 
tions, has a monetary value which will increase or 
decrease as does the market for the artist’s work. 
An example of this is the ferigraph of a Campbell 
soup can on display in a reading lounge in the 

* T 7 ™, V s . a £ ? utographed work b y p°p ^ist 

Andy Warhol. Robinson explains that, while many 
students may not consider it art at all, the Fine 
Arts Committee was offered $250 for the print just 
two days after it was given to them. 

Although the budget hardly allows it, the mem¬ 
bers of the Committee make a buying trip to New 
York every two years. The scanty budget must 
determine their buying policy. They must often be 
satisfied with the work of an “emerging artist” who 
has “just about arrived” and whose works have not 
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yet skyrocketed in price. The Committee can afford 
to buy only minor works by major artists or major 
works by minor artists. The living artist is preferred 
to the dead, as his works will be cheaper. But the 
emphasis on contemporary art has another reason, 
for by purchasing works of art in vogue the com¬ 
mittee continually creates a contemporary collec¬ 
tion. Thus students will be able to trace various 
artistic trends indicative of our times. 

This emphasis was also the purpose of the recent 
controversial display in the Humanities gallery en¬ 
titled “A Cross-Section of Contemporary Art.” It 
brought together thirty-one paintings, drawings, 
and prints in the most important schools of modem 
American art. Sponsored by the American Federa¬ 
tion of Arts, the $60,000 exhibition was one of the 
best that the Fine Arts Committee has been able 
to bring to Wake Forest. Included were the works 
of Johns, Katz, and Rauschenburg, all of whom 
have recently been featured in Time and Esquire 
and are considered among the major contemporary 
American artists. Robinson notes with pride that 
four of the eleven artists represented in the College 
Union’s own collection had works included in this 
show. In commenting on what he characterized as 
“searing” student reaction to the show, Robinson 
said, “This may be explained by an unwillingness 
to accept the fact that non-objective expression can 
be valid as art. The primary purpose of contem¬ 
porary art is not a photographic image but experi¬ 
mentation. Artists today are not going to develop 
new techniques and effects by merely repeating 
what has already been done. What appears to be 
frivolous is actually an experiment in different 
methods and media.” 

In the city of Winston-Salem, art is also to be 
found. There is a growing and vocal art colony in 
the city. The works of these local artists may be 
seen and bought at the gallery on Salem Square. 

Courses in studio art which carry Wake Forest 
credit are available at Salem College. These in¬ 
clude introductory courses in drawing and design 
and advanced courses in oil painting, graphic arts, 
and ceramics. Two Wake Forest students are cur¬ 
rently taking these courses. One of them, Jan Gross, 
says, “The course I am taking meets for three hours 
three afternoons each week. It is a course in oil 
painting, and the teacher emphasizes learning by 
doing.” She attributes the failure of more students 


to take the Salem courses to the distance between 
the two campuses. 

Also available at Salem are specialized courses in 
art history. These include courses in ancient, 
medieval, renaissance, baroque, and modem art. In 
the introduction to the works themselves, some 
reference is also made to the historical conditions 
which inspired them. Dr. Edwin Shewmake, head 
of Salem’s art department, says that additional 
courses in drawing and composition, sculpture, and 
silk screening will soon be added to his college’s 
curriculum. 

The local Arts and Crafts Association also offers 
courses in graphic arts at the nearby Community 
Center, across from the Coliseum. Morning and 
evening classes in drawing, painting, sculpture, 
enamelling, jewelry, and lapidary arts are offered 
for a nominal fee. The classes meet once a week 
and run for ten weeks. 

Opportunities for student artists to express them¬ 
selves are available in a number of ways on the 
Wake Forest campus. The College Union sponsors 
an exhibit of student art each spring. The contest is 
open to all students, and success in it can lead to 
a place in the Piedmont College Art Contest. Poteat 
House, too, recently sponsored an art show on the 
terrace of Reynolda Hall. Student art and works 
by professionals from across the state was on sale. 
The College Theater welcomes students interested 
in set design and stagecraft. A course in stagecraft 
is also taught by Dr. Harold Tedford. The publica¬ 
tions are glad to see aspiring artists, too. The Old 
Gold and Black is continually on the look out for 
cartoonists, while the Howler and The Student 
welcome students interested in any phase of 
graphic arts. Student art director Laura Jordon 
says, “I’ll be glad to put any artists who are in¬ 
terested in working with us to work right away. 
We can use people to work on the layout and 
design of the magazine.” 

By keeping his eyes open, the student interested 
in art can find many means of expression. There 
are art history courses available for the historically 
minded; there are studio courses available in other 
parts of town for aspiring artists; and there are 
opportunities to use talent in extra-curricular affairs 
at Wake Forest. And for the merely curious, there 
are galleries and travelling exhibits to see and 
criticize. 

Where’s art? It’s where you can find it. ® 
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TO THE POINT 


A chicken is the device an egg uses 
to produce another egg. 


Looking for a better way to say it? Try 

—“an acute cerebral transfer” for “a 
tough quiz” 

—“pre-prandial somniference” for “pre¬ 
dinner nap” 

—“pyrotechnic emotional event” for 
“good-night kiss” 


If you think your local draft board is 
breathing down your neck, be glad you 
don’t live in Ethiopia. In time of war, 
these are their draft regulations as laid 
down by Emperor Haile Selassie in 1935: 

1) All men and boys able to carry a 
spear go to Addis Ababa. 

2) Every married man will bring his 
wife to cook and wash for him. 

3) Every unmarried man will bring 
any unmarried woman he can find to 
cook and wash for him. 

4) Women with babies, the blind, and 
those too aged and infirm to carry a 
spear are excused. 

5) Anyone who qualifies for battle 
and is found at home after receiving this 
order will be hanged. 


The editors have deluged us with art 
this issue, but there’s one campus art 
gallery they overlooked. Check out the 
decorative office nameplates on 3d floor 
B of the Humanities Building. They 
were drawn by the whimsical Mr. Jon 
Reinhardt, one of our resident political 
scientists. 


What is a trash can? . 

It is an object in the middle of the 
floor which one always stumbles over. 

It is an object which gives maids and 
janitors their jobs. 

It is an object which serves as re¬ 
ceptacle for all discarded thoughts 
which are considered by their originator 
an unworthy representation of his su¬ 
preme dignity and unequalled intellect. 


Jack told Jill to take a pill 
With a glass of water. 

Jill forgot 
And Jack begot 
A very lovely daughter. 


A well-established fact of psychology 
is that there is a severe decrease in mem- 
ory retention after learning a large bulk 
of material by a massive cram effort. The 
loss of information becomes progres¬ 
sively greater as time passes. On the 
other hand, students who learn a body 
of information gradually are much more 
likely to retain it. Our whole system of 
final exams tends to encourage much 
cramming, and it seems that large num¬ 
bers of students get through Wake For¬ 
est largely by cramming. Since it is pre¬ 
sumably the intent of education to pro¬ 
vide the student with information he 
will keep and use, and since our final 
exam system encourages directly the 
thwarting of this goal, and since exams 
consume three entire weeks of an al¬ 
ready crowded academic year, might it 
not he therefore advisable to do away 
with final exams altogether and look for 
some more suitable means of encourag¬ 
ing the student to progress toward be¬ 
coming an educated man? 
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Loneliness 


Loneliness. 

An empty, dark walk. 

A solitary light reflected on wet concrete. 
A soft, black velvet shroud 
Surrounding the soul; 

Shutting out beauty, yet 

Exuding the sweet-sorrow of melancholy; 

Allowing no pass to warmth, yet 

Radiating gentle, gray nostalgia. 

Loneliness. 

A pause in time which 
Semis the spirit adrift, alone 
In a misty, calm abyss. 

Loneliness. 

An empty, dark walk. 

A solitary light reflected on wet concrete. 

Mark D. Montgomeiy 


Gently . . . 

Please walk gently in my house: 

Soft your eyes, with faith and longing; 
Still your hands. And, not restraining. 
Please walk gently in this house. 

Please walk gently in this house: 

Soft your smile, with silence speaking: 
Still your tears. And, all-forgiving. 
Please walk gently in my house 

Please walk gently in my house: 

Soft your dreams, with lonely waking; 
Still your heart. And, all-forgetting. 
Please walk gently in this house. 

Please walk gently in this house: 

Soft your song, with sadness knowing; 
Still your love. And, not belonging. 
Please walk gently from my house. 

Mary Marshall Rand 
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An Island Entire 


a short story by Edward Myers 


1 here was the skinny one and the fat one, and 
you could tell they were bums by the way they 
dressed. 

“Don’t cut too much off the top,” the fat one 
said. He was sitting on a wooden crate and was 
dressed warmly in an old, over-sized woolen over¬ 
coat with a red and green plaid scarf around his 
neck. His hands were thrust deep into the pockets 
of the overcoat, and his breath was white in the 
cold. 

“What does it matter how your hair looks?” the 
skinny one said and snipped again with the scissors. 
“Don’t you realize yet?” 

“Realize what?” 

“Don’t be stupid.” 

“Realize what?” the fat one repeated. 

“That no one cares how we look, because there 
is no one around to care. You stupid . . .” He let it 
trail off. 


"Stupid, stupid! I’m sick of your calling m( 
stupid You didnt seem to think about how stupid 
I was the time I . . ” 


“Keep still or I’ll cut you bald.” 
“The time I . . .” 


I know,” the skinny one said. 

Its cold, said the fat one, and he wiped his red 
nose on the back of his hand. 

“Of course it’s cold. It’s the middle of winter.” 

“I’m sick of always being cold.” 

“And in the summer you’re sick of the heat 
You’re always sick.” 

Then they didn’t speak, and the fat one’s eyes 
searched over the piles of trash around them. 

“You’re right,” the fat one said after a long 
silence. ® 


“What are you talking about?” 

“You’re right. I’m always sick. I’m always sick 
of this whole thing. I’m sick of living this way. 
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“You’re stupid.” 

“You didn’t seem to think about how stupid I 
was the time I . . 

“I know, I know. Shut up about that. I’m tired 
of hearing about it.” 

“Well, you didn’t.” 

“I know and shut up.” 

“You’re always telling me to shut up. You think 
you’re so smart because of college.” The fat one 
looked at the sky a second, and then he said: “Why 
do we live this way? I’m sick of it.” 

“I’ve told you before. Many times. Too many 
times. It just shows how stupid you are. You live 
this way, and you don’t even know why. I can’t 
stand it, the way you can’t think.” 

“I just can’t remember the words. I know it’s a 
good reason. It’s just the words.” 

The skinny one stopped snipping with the scis¬ 
sors and walked around to face his companion. He 
leaned down on his haunches and as he talked he 
waved one hand in the manner of a conductor 
directing an orchestra through a delicate passage: 
“Now listen closely, fat boy.” 

“Don’t call me that.” 

“Shut up and listen. We live this way because 
it’s honest. Any other way is phony, a lie. You 
know?” 

“Yeah.” 

“You get with everyone else, and then you get 
caught up in groups. The groups make up rules, 
and you follow them. The groups say, ‘We’re right. 
Everyone else is wrong.’ And you believe this lie if 
you live with it long enough . . . but we were 
lucky.” 

“Yeah,” the fat one said. 

“Why?” asked the skinny one. 

“Why what?” 

“Why were we lucky?” 

“Because . . . because we live in a free country.” 

“No, stupid. We were lucky because we were 
sent off to war, with one group against another. 
And we saw members of each group dying because 
they both thought they were right. Everyone was 
dying because of the group. The group told them— 
the group taught them—that it was right to die for 
what the group believes. And you see, fat boy, the 
thing is this: even the victorious groups lose some¬ 
day.” 


“Yeah.” 

“At least the beliefs that were fought for fade 
away, and new beliefs take over. That means the 
death each person died lasts forever, but the beliefs 
he died for don’t. It doesn’t make sense.” 

“There’s a nice-looking hat over there by that pile 
of cans,” the fat one said. 

The skinny one ignored him: “So we live by our 
own beliefs, because the truth is found within our¬ 
selves. There’s a separate truth for each individual. 
Do you understand?” 

“Yeah.” 

“I bet you do.” 

“I do.” 

“You’re crazy, fat boy.” 

“I told you not to call me that.” 

“LI 

±1 ey. Wake up, fat boy.” The skinny one 
poked the fat one in the ribs. They were both 
lying on the ground, snuggled close to one another. 

“Huh.” 

“Wake up. The train’s going by.” 

“Huh . . . oh.” The fat one got up quickly, and 
they both ran up a steep bank. A freight train was 
going by, and now there were only a few more 
cars. 

“Here comes a boxcar.” They started running 
alongside the train. When the boxcar was beside 
them the skinny one leapt into the open door, land¬ 
ing flat on his stomach and sliding in on the loose 
straw on the floor. He got up to his hands and 
knees and crawled back to look out the opening. 
The fat one was running behind the door alongside 
the boxcar. It was difficult to see him in the dark¬ 
ness. 

“Come on, fat boy.” 

“Don’t call . . . me . . . that.” 

“Well, hurry up.” 

“I can’t. I can’t make it.” The fat one was falling 
further behind. 

“Run!” 

“I can’t.” He was even with the back of the box¬ 
car and then farther back but still running. Then 
the skinny one couldn’t see him anymore. 

The fat one stopped running and watched the 
caboose get smaller and smaller. 
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“It’s just as well this way,” he said aloud to him¬ 
self. “Tomorrow I’ll find a town and get a job.” 
Then he turned around and went back to where 
they had been sleeping. 

“TT 

XX ey. Wake up, fat boy.” The skinny one 
gently kicked the fat one in the ribs. 

“Huh.” 

“Up.” 

“Huh . . . oh.” The fat one looked up and in the 
early morning sun saw the skinny one standing 
above him with his hands in his pockets. “Huh? 
What are you. . .” 

“You didn’t think I could leave you alone, did 
you? You’re too crazy to be left alone.” 

The fat one stood up. “I’m going to town and 
get a job.” 

“What?” 

“I’m going to town and get a job.” 

“You are crazy.” 


SELF-PORTRAIT 


Robert W. Lovett 

Line of work: Instructor in English. 

But what would you rather do: Professor of 
English. 

Mainspring: I can’t think of one thing that 
makes me click. People and literature account 
for my doing what I do. 

Most paradoxical quality: Knowledgeable 
naivete. 

Chinks in the armor: Armor long since rusted 
out. 

Boiling point: Excessive make-up on coeds, 
stupid salespeople, questionnaires. 

Personal panacea: Mozart, Reynolda Gardens. 

Persisting superstition: Evil spirits live in 
machines. 

Terrible temptation: To drive my automobile 
on golf courses. 

Unfounded fear: See “Persisting superstition. 

Secret satisfaction: Rude students with 5 TTS 
classes taught by someone else. 


Its the only way. Where’s the nearest town?” 

I don t know. I don’t even know where we are 
now. 


Well, 111 just walk down the tracks then until 
1 come to someplace.” 

“Do you want me to tell you the reason again?” 

“No. I’ve heard the reason enough. I don’t care 
about the reason.” The fat one climbed the bank 
and started walking along the railroad tracks. The 
skmny one followed him. 

111 walk with you as far as the town,” the skinny 
one said. y 


“All right.” 

They walked for a long time without speaking 
and all they heard was the wind and the scraping 
of their feet against the cinders beneath the tracks. 

Finally the fat one spoke: “Do you really think 
I m crazy? 

“Everybody’s a little crazy.” 

“I want a woman.” 


“Everybody does.” 

I want food in my stomach whenever I’m 
hungry. 

“Everybody does.” 

“Are you cold?” 

“Yes.” 

“So am I.” 

They did not talk again until the afternoon, when 
they came to a town. They stopped and faced each 
other. It was an awkward moment. 

The skinny one spoke first: “Well. I suppose I 
should tell you that you've been the only barrier 
between myself and true freedom.” 

What do you mean?” 

“I’m in debt to you.” 

“For what?” 


“For the time in the war.” 

I ^thought you were tired of me talking about 
that. 

“I’m talking now.” They both laughed to relieve 
the tension. 

“Well,” the skinny one said. “Good luck, fat boy.” 

“Don’t call me that.” 

They laughed again, and then the skinny one 
turned around and walked back down the tracks. 
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POETICS AND PROSAICS 


What College Writers 
Sometimes Forget 

by James Woolley 


Our present generation of writers has wallowed 
in much confusion over which aspects of the 
writing business contribute to artistry. They have 
been so overwhelmed by Catcher in the Rye and 
its first-person ramblings that they have come to 
equate a quasi-innocent, formless outpouring of the 
soul with art. And on the other hand, many of 
those writers not given to the effusive “sincerely 
me” writing have been stylistically influenced by 
teachers of the Hemingway generation and have 
come to devote themselves to a brash, trimmed-to- 
the-bone slice of life. Those of the Heming- 
wayesque persuasion say they favor the sort of 
ultra-realism in which the author has not “dis¬ 
torted” or “tampered with” life by any sort of 
manipulation. 


That these two outlooks on prose fiction writing 
are the product of a radically sloppy misinter¬ 
pretation of the modus operandi of Hemingway and 
Salinger is, of course, undeniable. Both writers in 
fact use comparatively difficult methods of imposing 
order on their material. They force themselves to 
convey an intended impression while keeping the 
presence of the managerial author at a minimum. 
For the would-be author to sacrifice his “man¬ 
agerial” capacity — if we may employ a term 
which has acquired some unfortunate connotations 
— is at best a perversion of his artistic function, 
fails to produce art, and is thus inexcusable. 

This craftlessness, so common among college 
writers, is especially infuriating in poetry, if only 
because we associate a poem with the highest 
literary craftsmanship. Much of the best modem 
poetry has been exceedingly difficult — it has often 
not used traditional methods of ordering words 
and thoughts, for the poet reflects his age, and 
ours is a wasteland age. Poem-making is prostituted, 
however, by one who slaps onto his notebook a 
few disjunct phrases dredged out of his id, assuring 
the reader that the mishmash contains cosmic 
significance. 

In the best of modem poetry, as in the best of 
modem prose, much craftsmanship will be found 
Prose, good prose, uses many of the qualities of 
poetry — rhythm and stress, assonance, alliteration, 
and figures of speech. When well placed, these 
qualities are effective and need not be accompanied 
by the purple shout, “Look at this stunningly, 
poetically sensitive prose.” 

In one of the great masters of fiction, we can 
observe the making of good writing. Take as an 
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example this passage from Herman Melville’s 
always-popular Moby Dick: 

I, Ishmael, was one of that crew; jmy 
shouts had gone up with the rest; my 
oath had been welded with theirs; ancl 
stronger I shouted, and more did I 
hammer and clinch my oath, because 
of the dread in my soul. A wild, mysti¬ 
cal, sympathetic feeling was in me; 
Ahab’s quenchless feud seemed mine. 

With greedy ears I learned the mystery 
of that murderous monster against 
whom I and all the others had taken 
our oaths of violence and revenge. 

Did you notice the strength of the rhythmical 
rise and fall of the language, the change in mood 
with the change in length of the phrase? Did you 
see the repetition employed in “had gone up 
with . . . had been welded with”? The assonance of 
“oath . . . soul”? The alliteration of “murderous 
monster” and “violence and revenge”? The music 
of “mystical, sympathetical feeling”? Probably you 
did not at first perceive all of these things, for 
Melville is a craftsman; craftsmen are modest and 
do not step out of their way to impress you. But 
the masterly use of language which we usually 
term “poetic” is easily observable if we typograph 
this passage by lines, as poetry: 

I, Ishmael, was one of that crew; 

My shouts had gone up with the rest; 

My oath had been welded with theirs; 

And stronger I shouted, and more did I hammer 
And clinch my oath, 

Because of the dread in my soul. 

A wild, mystical, sympathetical feeling was in me; 
Ahab’s quenchless feud seemed mine. 

With greedy ears I learned 

The history of that murderous monster 

Against whom I and all the others 

Had taken our oaths of violence and revenge. 

If we were analyzing as poetry this passage from 
the opening of Chapter 41 of Moby Dick, we would 
mention the following, among other things: 

— alliterations: “was one,” “welded with, mur¬ 

derous monster,” “others . . . our oaths of, 
“violence and revenge.” 

— assonances: “was one,” “rest . . . welded . . . 

theirs,” “mystical, sympathetical,” “feeling . . . 
seemed . . . greedy.” 

— metaphorical expressions: “weld . . . hammer 

and clinch,” “quenchless,” “greedy.” 


repetitions: those we mentioned earlier. 

— parallelism: second and third “lines.” 

— play on emotions: from dread to mystery, 

sympathy, greed, and revenge. 

— the use of the anapest as a rhythmical unit in 

the first four “lines,” and later in the “poem.” 
A dissection such as this tends to seem con¬ 
trived — and indeed the dissection itself is, but the 
results are not. 


me < 


crartsmanly writer uses all the resources at 
his disposal. The use is not the same in poetry as 
it is in prose, and it is not the same in a quiet 
passage as in a lively one, nor in narration as in 
dialogue. But the resources remain the same. And 
craft remains an essential element in literature 
prose and poetry both. 

Do you recall Dylan Thomas' famous and 
difficult poem, “Do Not Go Gentle into That Good 
Night ? It is a villanelle. - 


SELF-PORTRAIT 


G. McLeod Bryan 

Line of work: Roaming the world in search of 
a prophet, but since the only true prophet 
is the dead prophet, the search is rather 
deadening. 

But what would you rather do: Be a horse- 
racing jockey. 

Mainspring: One-a-Day vitamins 
Most paradoxical quality: Teaching ethics 
without being ethical, like teaching history 
without being historical and teaching eco¬ 
nomics without being economical. 

Chinks in the armor: Money, pantaloons and 
Baptists. 

Boiling point: When a student fails religion 
and claims he ought to get a C for believing 
in God. & 

Personal panacea: With Voltaire in the 
garden. 

Persisting superstition: That TV ads are true 
Terrible temptation: To check the class rolls 
Unfounded fear: That the KKK will make me 
an honorary member. 

Secret satisfaction: Getting an article pub¬ 
lished with less than twenty rejection slips. 
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LETTERS 

TO THE EDITOR 


Discouraging the Humanities 

You ought to be ashamed of yourselves, printing 
that publicity piece, “Speaking for the Human¬ 
ities . . .” Who are you kidding? 

I went to the first two lectures of our heralded 
Institute of Literature. They weren’t “general in¬ 
terest programs”; they were calculated boredom. 
Although I consider myself fairly intellectual, Her¬ 
bert Reichert had little to offer me. His topic was 
too specialized. And if a world-famous scholar like 
Hugh Lloyd-Jones is to face a Wake Forest audi¬ 
ence, why not ask him to speak on a topic which 


most members of that audience can follow with 
interest? 

Whoever sponsors the Institute should admit it: 
the Wake Forest “public”—those who attend public 
lectures here—are not well versed in German, 
Greek, and Roman literatures. They don’t, on the 
whole, care to be browbeaten with the technical¬ 
ities of literary study. 

It’s too bad that something which could be very 
impressive is such a farce. Your article stated that 
the Institute’s purpose was “to encourage the 
cause of the humanities on campus.” In reality, it 
is a discouragement. 

Ed Carey 
Class of 1968 


We invite your comments—criticisms, questions, 
suggestions, or other reactions. Letters should be 
addressed to the Editor, Box 7247, Reynolda Sta¬ 
tion, or may be brought to THE STUDENT office, 
224 Reynolda Hall. 

All letters must be signed. 




ALPINE ROOM 

Parkway Chalet 


Dancing Friday and Saturday Evenings 
To the Music of 

The Melody Men 

NO 

Dr. & Mrs. Wagstaff enjoy an evening of dancing. MINIMUM 


Mon. thru Thur. 
Complete Alpine 
Steak Dinner 
$2.50 


What a perfect place to date. 
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THE BEGINNING 

a short story by Henry Malone 


It was a quiet afternoon in Joseph Adams’ phys¬ 
ics lab, an afternoon almost identical to one six 
years ago. Today was the culmination of every¬ 
thing Joseph had planned for and dreamed about 
—six years ago today he had first thought of build¬ 
ing a time machine. He had given his classes free 
cuts in his excitement . . . 

Suddenly the door of the lab squeaked open, and 
Eve walked in. 

“Sweetheart, it’s nearly six-thirty. Have you for¬ 
gotten that you promised to eat supper with your 
wife tonight? 

“I thought there was something special about 
today,” he smiled back. “Aside from the fact that 
I finished the machine today, that is.” 

He had expected anything but the weak smile 
with which Eve greeted the announcement of his 
wonderful news. 

“Aren’t you happy, honey?” he asked. 

Oh, yes, Joseph, I know how much this whole 
project has meant to you, but . . . I’ve been think¬ 
ing lately about the grant. You know, when the 
government gave you all that money to do re¬ 
search, they didnt expect you to waste it on this 
thing. She nodded towards the large machine in 
which Joseph was placing the final racks of equip¬ 
ment. 

“I don’t care what they gave it to me for,” 
answered Joseph, a bit peeved. “They gave me the 
money for research, and that’s exactly what I’ve 
done. Anyone can sit down and play with equa¬ 
tions that mean absolutely nothing as far as real 
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time exploration is concerned. I’ve taken those 
equations and built a machine which will prove 
their validity beyond the shadow of a doubt! And 
you’re worried that the government will object.” 

Eve sat down in a chair in the center of the lab. 
“You’re probably right, Joseph, but the people that 
give out the money just don’t listen to reasons like 
that.” 

“They’ll have to this time, because I’ve already 
spent all the money,” he retorted. Then, smiling in 
spite of his annoyance, he told her his secret. “As 
a matter of fact, I took a little trip in it this morn¬ 
ing to make sure I was getting my money’s worth. 
Would you like to go with me the next time I go?” 

“Oh, I don’t think you should go on any more 
trips, at least not until you tell the government 
what you’ve done,” she said. “I just don’t think 
that . . . contraption ... I’d never get in it, not 
knowing what might happen.” 

“Well, thanks a lot,” Joseph turned away angrily. 
“This is the greatest project I’ve ever worked on, 
and you ‘just don’t trust that contraption.’ I can 
tell you’ve really got a lot of faith in me.” 

“Oh, Joseph, that’s not it. I know it will work all 
right ...” 

“Nothing will happen, Eve. I promise you. I’ve 
worked on it for six years now, and I know it better 
than I know you. Just sit in it for a minute with 
me; nothing will go wrong.” 

“Oh, if you insist. But if anything happens, I’ll 
never forgive you. Let’s hurry up and get it over 
with.” 

Joseph showed Eve where to sit. Then he seated 
himself next to her and began explaining the in¬ 
strument panel before them. 

“This is the indicator which can be set for any 
time desired. This sliding glass panel seals the ma¬ 
chine like this, so the passengers are safe during 
the trip. Now you push this little red button to 
start it,” and before he realized what he was doing, 
Joseph had pushed the button. 

It was too late now. Joseph began setting the 
necessary dials while Eve grew more and more 
worried. Suddenly the walls of the lab began to 
fade away, and Eve realized with horror that the 
machine was moving. 

A nauseated eon later she felt a lurch as the ma¬ 
chine came to a halt. Opening her eyes, Eve saw 
that they had stopped in a clearing in some woods. 
A stream ran by the edge of the clearing, and there 
were trees stretching as far as she could see. 


“Joseph, what have you done? Where are we? 
Where’s the lab? Where’s home?” Eve’s questions 
mingled with her tears. 

“Don’t worry. Eve,” Joseph answered calmly. “I 
have everything under control. It’s about 4000 B.C. 
according to these instruments. Isn’t this exciting? 
Let’s go out and have a look around.” 

“I certainly don’t mind leaving this fool machine, 
but are you sure we’ll get back all right? I felt a 
lot safer in 1966.” 

Talking to keep from crying, Eve climbed out of 
the time machine and walked over to the little 
stream. “Look, Joseph, fish,” she exclaimed. “What 
kind are they?” 

As he looked over her shoulder into the stream, 
there was a thundering roar behind them. They 
turned quickly to see if the time machine was safe, 
but only scrap metal and wisps of smoke remained. 

“Well, Eve . . .” 

“Well, Adam . . 

“This is the way the world begins. 

This is the way the world begins, 

This is the way the world begins. 

Not with a whimper, but a bang.” 
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DATES 

AND 

EVENTS 


APRIL 

20- 23 College Theatre: The Glass Menagerie by Ten¬ 

nessee Williams. 8:15 p.m. Students 75c. 

21 Artist Series: Yi-Kwei Sze, bass-baritone. Wait 
Chapel; 8:15 p.m. Free to WF students. 

21- 23 Maritimer Water Show. Gymnasium; 8:00 p.m. 

22 N. C. School of Arts: Faculty Recital by 
Vladimir Weisman, violinist. Main Hall Audi¬ 
torium; 8:15 p.m. 

22- 23 Campus Movie: Becket. Richard Burton and 

Peter O’Toole as Becket and Henry II of Eng¬ 
land in Peter Glenville’s film version of the 
famed French play. 

22-23 Display of crafts: demonstration of techniques 
practiced 200 years ago, and modem tech¬ 
niques. Memorial Coliseum; 12:00-9:00 p.m. on 
the 22d and 10:00 a.M. -6:00 p.m. on the 23d. 
50(*. 

25 C.U. Lecture. Rep. Gerald R. Ford. Wait 
Chapel; 8:15 p.m. 

26 Winston-Salem Symphony: “Pops” Concert. 
Reynolds Auditorium; 8:15 p.m. Students $1. 

26 Orchesis: Modem dance recital. 

26 History Department Film: Grapes of Wrath. 

DeTamble. 

27 English Department Film: Babbit. DeTamble; 

7:00 p.m. 

27 Foreign Film: Wild Strawberries. Ingmar Berg¬ 
man’s study of the troubled recollections of 
aging man. 

28 Chamber Music Society: Eastman Brass Quin¬ 
tet. Salem Fine Arts Center; 8:15 p.m. Stu¬ 
dents $2. 

28- 29 Lab Plays: Peter Pan by James Barrie and di¬ 

rected by Dennis Sayers; and School for Wives 
by Moli&re and directed by Michael Stauffer. 

29- 30 Magnolia Weekend and Dance. 

29-30 Campus Movie: Night of the Iguana. Richard 
Burton, Ava Gardner, Deborah Kerr, and Sue 
Lyon in John Huston’s adaptation of Tennessee 
Williams’ play. 

(Continued on Page 40) 



Wake Forest Barber Shop 

For the best in 
regular cuts 
razor cuts 
contour cuts 
or 

your choice 

on Campus — Davis Dorm — Ext. 313 



yWn. Mtf Campus Shop 


"With an outfit like this I can't 
get any sharper, thanks to . 
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Prescriptions 


DATES 

AND 

EVENTS 


(Continued from Page 39) 


Bobbitt's College 
Pharmacy 

Free Delivery 

phone 723-1867 


Corner Hawthorne Rd. at Lockland Ave. 


MAY 

5 C.U. Lecture: Bill Veeck. 

6-7 Campus Movie: Boccaccio ’70. De Sica directs 
Sophia Loren, Federico Fellini directs Anita 
Eckberg, Luchino Visconti directs Romy 
Schneider in a colorful trio of tales. 

10 Singers’ Guild Chorale: Great American Music. 
Music on the lighter side from the pens of 
American composers and the hearts of the 
American people. Salem College Fine Arts 
Building; 8:15 p.m. Students $1.25. 

11 Foreign Film: Jules and Jim. Jeanne Moreau 
and Oskar Werner in a new-wave film by 
Francois Trauffaut concerning the basic rela¬ 
tionship of the sexes. 

11-14 College Theatre: Major production unan¬ 
nounced. Directed by James Walton. 

11-14 Little Theatre: Guys and Dolls. From the novel 
by Damon Runyon; music and lyrics by Frank 
Loesser; play by Jo Swerling and Abe Burrows. 
Hanes Community Center; 8:15 p.m. Stu¬ 
dents $1. 

13 Salem Fair: Art Exhibit by local citizens. Old 

Salem. 

13-14 Campus Movie: Horror of Dracula. Color re¬ 
make of the Bram Stoker novel. 

15 Choir Concert: Wliat Is Man by Ron Nelson. 

Wait Chapel; 4:00 p.m. 

16-22 Commerce and Industry Week: Open House 
by Local Major Industries. 

19-20 Lab Play: One-act play directed by Bill 
Stracener. 

20 Foreign Film: La Dolce Vita. Federico Fellinis 

damned and praised allegory of the Book of 
Revelation. A vast and powerful fresco of con¬ 
temporary society. 



*7&verft-Opt- tyieett 

with a most pleasant atmosphere 

Hours 9 AM. until 12 P.M. 
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We have all the newest 
colors in dinner jackets. 


For the best in formal dress 


VISIT 


HOUSE 




YAMAHA 

Faster! Smoother! Better Looking! 
266 

ELLIS CYCLE CENTER 


1047 N. W. Blvd. 



"The food is good ... and so is the company" 


THE 

(frum 

Steak 

house 


NO. 1 

— at Hawthorne Rd. & Lockland Ave. 


NO. 2 


— at Thruway Shopping Center 
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"It's convertible time ot . . 

Bob Neill Pontiac 

"your authorized Pontiac Dealer" 


2710 N. Marshall St. ACROSS FROM THE COLISEUM PA 3-0536 



College Book Store 

"on the campus" 


Owned and operated by 
Wake Forest College for 
the convenience of the 
students and faculty. 


Whether you seek your horoscope or a 1966 Almanac, 
you can find it at the book store magazine rack. 
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Quality is our business.. 
Service is too !!! 

Call Us For A Dependable 
Job On Your Printing. 



PRINTING CO. 


Dial 725-3511 

410 Brookstown Ave. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 



XL Cleaners 

One-Stop Dry Cleaning, Shirt Laundry, 
and Dry Fold 

One-Day Service on All Three ! 

PA 2-1027 

Across From Tavern on The Green on Cherry St. 



BONANZA 

Sirloin Pit 

• charbroiled to your personal order 

• western atmosphere 

• sensible prices 

• no tipping 

Complete 

Siz z| in' 

Sirloin ClQQ 
Steak 3>|Oy 
Dinner 

Open 7 days a week - 11 a .m. to 9 p.m. 
Peters Creek Parkway 
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HEY! 

Have you tried 

Steve's 

Italia 

Ristorante 

Well, if you like good 
atmosphere, delicious food, and 
reasonable prices — £/ien we 
will see you there. 

Near Thruway Shopping Center 



We are pleased to serve you. 


fast 

service 


guaranteed 

satisfaction 


WAKE FOREST LAUNDRY & DRY CLEANERS 

Taylor Dorm Johnson Dorm 
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The 

Castaways 

Greensboro 

Catering to the Collegiate Set 

Couples Only on Friday ond Saturday Nights 



The Monzas The Fabulous Five 

Every Sunday Afternoon Every Thursday Night 

2 P.M. til 7 P.M. 7 P.M. til 11:45 P.M. 


fake Interstate 40 to 29 North at Greensboro. Stay on 29N, go 
under Bessemer Ave. overpass, make four right turns and you are 
there. Only 45 minute drive. 























A portrait - - the perfect gift for any occasion 


Studio 

on the campus 


THESE PORTRAITS ARE SELECTED EACH MONTH FROM THOSE MADE AT GRIGG STUDIO 




































"It's convertible time at . . 

Bob Neill Pontiac 

"your authorized Pontiac Dealer" 

2710 N. Marshall St. ACROSS FROM THE COLISEUM PA 3-0536 


jc 

Cljalet 

Open Weekdays at 2 PM. — 

Saturdays at 9 AM. 

Best Pizza in town and 

Sandwiches made just for you 

Hosts: Ray White — Joe Karola 


Everybody wants to play at the Swiss 

On The Campus — 
ALMOST 

Cherry Street at Bethabara 






































2114 Walker Ave. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


THE JOKERS THREE CLUB 

(Division of The Jokers Three Company) 

-The South's first and best truly College Night Club- 
Presenting the best combos in the south 
every 

Friday — Saturday — Sunday 


(S)ttr 


tJ&cpcnds 


^Xfour <J(aving a CjooJ C7 in 
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On- *7&e- tytee*t 

with a most pleasant atmosphere 
Hours 9 A.M. until 12 P.M. 


Hm . . . m, there's something about 
a man who buys his clothes at .. . 

Town & Campus Shop 



HH j^-in 
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m- 
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College Book Store 

"on the campus" 


Owned and operated by 
Wake Forest College for 
the convenience of the 
students and faculty. 


These pretty coeds admire the golfing bargains 
found at the Book Store. 






























Introducing: 


Next Year’s Editor . . . 



Richard Fallis, an English major, 
has worked on Pub Row since his 
freshman year, and on The Student 
since its reinstatement in 1964, when 
he began his stint as Features Editor. 
During this year he was promoted to 
Assistant Editor. He is a member of 
the English Club, Graylyn Society, 
and Omicron Delta Kappa. 

Fallis says his magazine will “have 
more opinion, a little more humor, 
and will be beamed more to the jet- 
age student” than this year’s has been. 


and Business Manager . . . 



Win Boileau has worked on The 
Student's advertising staff this year. 
He is a member of Kappa Alpha, and 
as a psychology major, is especially 
interested in business psychology. 
Boileau looks forward, of course, to 
a successful business year for the 
magazine, and plans to emphasize cir¬ 
culation to parents and alumni. 


s'ftlDENT 

MAY 1966 . Vo L . 79 n q . 5 


ARTICLES 

Five Professors 8 Wake Forest: 1976 
A Staff Report 17 Uncle Sam Wants You! 

The Student Interviews 20 Stephen Spender 

Ken Godwin 31 Student Government: What Next? 
33 Only Yesterday 


FICTION 


Jeanne Blanchard 

13 

This Is A Real Situation 

Mike Anderson 

25 

Amy’s Place 

Edward Myers 

37 

Snake Eyes 


POETRY 

Laura Jordan 

14 

Hooray 

Augie Ahn 

14 

Dogwood Whisper 

James Bruce Cruickshank 

15 

We Planted 

Carol Breeding 

15 

Poem 

Augie Ahn 

23 

On Woman 


DEPARTMENTS 


7 

Letters to the Editor 

David A. Hills 

24 

To the Point 

26 

Self-Portrait 
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Best Sellers on Campus 


COVER: A new point of view offers a stark focus on the 
traditional graduation line. V for victory? Who knows? 
Photography by Jim Keith. 


may be mailed, or (preferably) brought to the office between^ fnd 4 C .° ntrl ^ utlons 

Friday. Unused manuscripts .-ill be returned if accompanied by a seKadd? 7 
envelope. Address correspondence to Box 7247 Rcvnolda StaHnn ur * . *'“ ddrissed stamped 
Subscriptions: $2 per year; single copies. ^ 271 ° 6 - 

reflect the views of the editors. The Student is printed hv P v • ~ d ? not necessard y 

Winston-Salem. N. C. " Pnnted by Pe,e ke,Rer Company, 
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Quality is our business . . . 
Service is too. Call us for a 
dependable job on your 
printing. 



Dial 725-3511 


410 Brookstown Ave. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 



YAMAHA 

Faster! Smoother! Better Looking! 
S&6 

ELLIS CYCLE CENTER 


1047 N. W. Blvd. 



GINO’S 

pizza chicken 

924-2121 

C 1(4 ^Lc/iver C jfree 

Folks will do anything these days for a GINO'S pizza. 
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Editor 

James Woolley 

Managing Editor 
Sharon Cox 

Assistant Editors 
Sherby Everett 
Richard Fallis 

Art Director 
Laura Jordon 

Fiction Editor 

Jeanne Blanchard 

Editorial Assistants 
Ruth Bohn 
Merry Lynn Bratcher 
Rick Harris 
Sarah Jenkins 
Bill Twyford 

Art 

Jim Martin 

Poetry 

Lois Moore 

Copy 

Suzy McLean 
Photography 
Jon Amey 

Staff 

Connie Bartlett 
Aleta Cochrane 
Sharyn Dowd 
Sue Gentry 
Patti Thomas 

Business Manager 
Dixon Whitworth 


STUDENT-FACULTY TENSION? YES! 

In recent months, students here—like others across the nation— 
have expressed an increasing desire to be heard. However, instances re¬ 
main on our campus of the administration’s seeking to quell or to de-em- 
phasize the voice of student initiative and concern. Students, often 
touched by idealistic goals and by the desire to implement them rapidly, 
are not inclinded to march in tempo with the staid and less adventure¬ 
some pace of the general public whose good will the College prefers to 
retain. 

Often the College administrators have met the need for the students’ 
basic freedom of expression by adopting a modified laissez faire policy, 
with students relatively free to express themselves, while the faculty and 
administration refrain from offering either approval or disapproval. For 
example, one member of the administration told us that he opposed any 
teacher or administrator’s writing a column or letter to the editor for 
publication in Old Gold and Black. The newspaper is, in his view, a stu¬ 
dent operation, and the faculty should leave children’s games to the 
children to play. 

Upon close examination, this scheme proves insidious. It is the privi¬ 
lege, if not the responsibility, of every member of a given community to 
make a public (for example, published) or private response to any event 
of the community which concerns him. 

Just as faculty members should make themselves heard, so should 
students’ voices be heard and respected by the faculty and administra¬ 
tion. Edward D. Eddy, speaking at the 1965 meeting of the American 
Council on Education, said: “Genuine student involvement in the forma¬ 
tion of educational policy offers our best hope of regaining the lost con¬ 
cept of an academic community. The time is right and ripe for all Ameri¬ 
can colleges and universities to allow students a strongly contributing 
role in the shaping of educational policy.” 

If such should occur at Wake Forest, there would be some student- 
faculty tensions—not squabbles, but rather sincere differences which 
might ultimately result in more careful and subtle consideration of our 
educational mission by both students and faculty. 


Advertising Staff 
Bob Stephens 
Win Boileau 
Jon Amey 
John Daughtry 

Circulation 

Alpha Phi Omega 
Les Soeurs 

Faculty Adviser 
Edgar E. Folk 


If these tensions become a point of difficulty in the College’s relations 
with outsiders, there are members of the administration whose paid duty 
it is to calm the troubled waters. In recent years we students have been 
docile enough to remain quiet, to keep “clean,” while the College worked 
on the “big deals” with the Baptists, individual benefactors, or a founda¬ 
tion. We have sat tight on so many problems for so long, that most of 
us would be at a loss to make any public expression of our true feelings 
on a given issue of crucial importance. 

It seems time for public relations to be left to the PR men—and for 
the members of the College community to set about re-establishing rapport 
with one another, however painful the process. —J. W. 
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Open Hearth Restaurant 


The favorite of 
Wake Forest Students 
and faculty 

PA 3.9703 Al Dillard, Mgr. 


STALEYS 


XL Cleaners 

One-Stop Dry Cleaning, Shirt Laundry, 
and Dry Fold 

One-Day Service on All Three ! 

PA 2-1027 

Across From Tavern on The Green on Cherry St. 


wwr* 

Reynolds Florist 

PHONE 724-4411 



Manor Texaco 

5% Discount 

To Wake Forest Students 

open 

6 a.m. — 10 p.m. 

Expert Mechanic on Duty 




2898 Reynolda Rd. 


Phone 723-8939 
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AUGIE AHN, graduate student in 
English, comes to Wake Forest from 
Sogang Jesuit College, Seoul, Korea. He 
says that his special interest is in Chau¬ 
cer and the Romantic poets “because they are 
teachers and friends for my private life. In the 
future I will enjoy teaching others about them.” 
Augie has been writing poetry in Korean since his 
junior high days for various student magazines, 
contests, and private individuals. However, this is 
the first time he has published in English. 

MIKE ANDERSON is a junior English 
major from Wilkesboro. His hobbies 
v range from firearms to living (including 
^ fishing, reading, and writing); his other 
interests center around conversation and Nikos 
Kazantzakis. Mike’s in this issue with a short story. 

KEN GODWIN is author of the article 
7/“ on the problems of student government. 

Ken worked behind the scenes in Stu- 
™ dent Government this year as co-chair¬ 
man of the potentially powerful Student Relations 
Committee. He is an honors student in political 
science and plans to study next year at the law 
school of the University of Virginia. 

EDWARD MYERS, who has been a 
mainstay of The Student’s fiction de- 
partment during the year, closes out this 
year with his short story, “Snake Eyes.” 
Edward, who claims to be able to write in any 
number of styles, has placed this stream-of-con- 
sciousness piece in the setting of a high school 
play. 

CAROL BREEDING, a freshman and 
potential math major from Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, makes her second appear¬ 
ance of the year in The Student with 
another charming bit of verse. 

mamt LAURA JORDON, The Student’s art 
director, finally “burbles” into print with 
mZM « gay and giddy poem. Written in the 
style of e. e. cummings, it is a grace¬ 
ful evocation of young love in the springtime. 
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LETTERS 

Liberal Arts Without Art? 

• The e ^ ltorial > “it’s Time for Action,” in the April 
issue of The Student should be read by every stu¬ 
dent and faculty member. If Wake Forest is to 
provide its students with a true “liberal education ” 
it is time, as that editorial said, for an art depart- 
ment to be created now. 

Creativity is conspicuously absent from this 
campus, especially in the arts. As Wake Forest 
grows into an important small university, surely 
it is time now to remedy this condition. An art 
department should be established immediately. 
The cost would be relatively slight; the benefits 
enormous. 

Royster C. Hedgepeth 
Class of 1967 

Defending Static Old Wake Forest 

I would like to present a response to the article 
appearing in The Student by Carol Claxon enti¬ 
tled Wake Forest: The Babbitt Mill.” 

... It was most interesting, and I enjoyed read¬ 
ing it However, I think it is time someone wrote 
something defending Wake Forest. I think it is the 
best school in North Carolina. One must realize 
that many of the students here are from small 
towns of less than half a million people. And most 
ot us will be returning to small towns. The people 
we will be dealing with the rest of our lives will 
be people without a college education or from 
small colleges that are not so good as Wake 
Forest. . . . 

... In the world we live in today we can take 
what we can from college and go into the world 
and attempt to change it as radically as some of 
us wish to change this campus, and I think we will 

™ lt n e y?l more futiIe ’ or we can allow ourselves 
to be Babbitts and give up on the world and waste 
the most precious part of our education; or we can 
remember the views we have learned and try to 
achieve while giving our wisdom to those who 
come in contact with us, not in loud and angry 
voices but in well directed lives. Tin's direction is 
what W ake Forest has given me. 

Susan Taylor 
Class of 1967 
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Wake Forest: 1976 


What’s Ahead for the College? 
Five professors reply. 


1966 marks three significant anniversaries in the 
life of Wake Forest College. Twenty years ago, 
the Reynolds offer was accepted and the College 
began to make plans to move to Winston-Salem. 
Fifteen years ago, Harold W. Tribble became 
president of the College, and ten years ago he led 
it in its move from Wake Forest to Winston-Salem. 

Obviously the last two decades have been ones 
of great change in the life of the College. Enrol ¬ 
ment has doubled; departments have been added; 
a new campus has been built. 

Perhaps the next ten years will not be times of 
such marked change in Wake Forest But some 
change is bound to come. To mark the three signif¬ 
icant anniversaries which fall this year, The Stu¬ 
dent has invited five members of the faculty to 
discuss the future of the College in general and of 
their special concerns in particular during the next 
ten years. 


by Judson B. Allen 


IN ALL HONESTY, I ADMIT THAT PRES- 
ent trends do not point to a very noble future 
for Wake Forest. What we seem to be bent on 
becoming is a copy of a copy—an imitation of a 
Southern imitation of the Ivy League. The phrase 


we use is: “A good small university. I should like 
to propose that we try for something else, more in 
keeping with our experience and our traditions 
to be a Christian institution. Our prestigious con¬ 
sultants have advised against it. But I am not at 
present prepared to admit that Christianity is in 
any way subversive of the highest quality educa¬ 
tion, and I do believe that only as a Christian insti¬ 
tution does Wake Forest have the slightest chance 
of making a notable contribution to American 
higher education. 

The Christian faith has at least three doctrines 
especially relevant to higher education: doctrines 
of man, of matter, and of truth. Man is a free, 
valuing creature, who believes in God as the cause 
and end of his being, and in historical human 
community as the proper mode of his existence. 
Matter is the sensible ground of meaning. Pace the 
positivists, objective matter, properly understood, 
is an extension of human personality and the basis 
of a fundamentally sacramental human language. 
Finally, the truth is one. Contradictions and rela¬ 
tivities are not characteristics of being, but merely 
evidence that investigation has not been completely 
successful. For the Christian, there can never finally 
be two cultures—though wheat and tares must, in 
academic freedom, grow together until the Dies 
irae. 

These doctrines imply a working definition of a 
Christian university. It is a community of people, 
whose concern is for their mutual understanding 
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of the wholeness of truth. This wholeness should 
be characteristic of their lives as individuals. They 
should deal with each other only as whole-persons, 
and they should individually and collectively 
handle their material environment with the respect, 
reverence, and honesty they show toward their 
own bodies. The need to understand, obviously, 
requires study and research. The corporate mutu¬ 
ality of the effort implies all that needs to be de¬ 
fined about teaching. The intensity and totality of 
the relationships involved place radical limits on 
the size of the operation. The meaningfulness of 
matter requires that the administration of funds 
serve aesthetic and spiritual honesties as well as 
economic ones. 

Through the years, I think many people asso¬ 
ciated with the College have tried to be Christian 
and human. But the College itself, in its policy 
and organized structure, has shaped its corporate 
life as an institution into a form which now largely 
frustrates their efforts. I have only space for a few 
impertinent examples. First, the insides of our 
buildings don’t match the outsides—this is material 
dishonesty. Second, we eat in a cafeteria, which 
provides an efficient, functional approach to eating, 
treats people as interchangeable integers, and al¬ 
lows them to be significant only in that they eat 
and have money. Third, we decide on a curricu¬ 
lum, and then staff it, “replacing” professors who 
move or retire. This is also a functional approach. 

A Christian college would rather know that people 
are not interchangeable, and would try instead to 
hire great teachers, simply as people. They could 
teach whatever they found exciting. The collective 



Allen: "A work¬ 
ing definition 
of a Christian 
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result should be a reasonable, comprehensive cur- 
nculum, if the people involved were really talented 
enough. Fourth, we reduce education to an assem- 

grades ’ and credits -™“ «**>. 

I know of no view of man other than the Chris- 
t.an one which allows to man enough dignity to 

fininvT"' ° St “" egCS and ‘—ities are de¬ 
fining themselves (in form, which is what matters) 
n terms of one or another of the scientific func- 
onahsms abroad today and are producing the 
riotous beatniks of Berkeley. Wake Forest could 
do far worse than simply maintain its loyalty to 

mine toZ^ \ ^ °" paper and d ^r- 

mme to try to become a Christian institution 


by James C. O’Flaherty 


rirmn.rM 


t-uui a”™" AU(J PRESIDENT 

Tribble asked the members of the Wake Forest 
faculty to commit to writing their philosophy of 
cducahon particularly as it related to the future 
of the College. I complied with the request and 
my statement was published (or is the word 
embalmed?) along with a collection of similar 
essays by my colleagues. In the intervening years 
I have not had occasion to change my mind on anv 
basic belief expressed there. This may be a sign 
of arrested development. I hope not. I would 
rather hope that it indicated the viability of those 
views. 


In my opinion both the secular university and 
the typical denominational college represent ex¬ 
tremes to be avoided. More nearly ideal would be 
an institution which was genuinely related to a 
religious denomination, but not controlled by it I 
do not mean by this statement to extol those exist¬ 
ing colleges and universities which technically en¬ 
joy such a denominational relationship. Far from 
it. Almost all such institutions, despite their loose 
ties with some ecclesiastical organization, tend 
toward one of the extremes I have mentioned 
usually toward the secular type. My belief is that 
the ideal university would maintain critical sym¬ 
pathy with a specifically religious tradition. Faculty 
members would not be divided into the pious, the 
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O'Flaherty: "A haven for 
freedom." 

Hamrick: "Helping the 
student develop a well- 
disciplined, imaginative, 
active mind." 

Schoonmaker: "The bland 
may lead the bland." 


scoffers, and the indifferent, but all would recog¬ 
nize in the religious tradition with which they are 
associated at least an important cultural, if not 
religious, factor in their own lives and in con¬ 
temporary American life. For religion has long 
been, and continues to be, a potent factor in our 
culture. 

To pass from the most general considerations to 
the most specific, I shall mention briefly those 
things which Wake Forest appears to me to need 
most in the next decade or so. First, it is impera¬ 
tive to continue to improve the faculty. Under the 
present administration, permanently appointed fac¬ 
ulty members have at least had to acquire the 
doctoral degree from a respectable institution. But 
in the future this will not be enough. Senior pro¬ 
fessors must be those distinguished in research and 
publication. One of the most widespread fallacies 
in America is the belief that good teaching and 
research are rarely combined. The European tradi¬ 
tion makes clear that almost without exception the 
good teachers are the research scholars. A closer 
look at the American scene would confirm that 
truth on our side of the Atlantic, also. The second 
greatest need is better students. In order to meet 
this need we shall have to have more and better 
scholarships to attract and hold such students. 
Strict admission policies are not enough; a strong 
scholarship program is essential. Thirdly, Wake 
Forest needs to be more realistic about its athletic 
program and to cease to imagine that it can always 
play the role of David among the Goliaths. I can 
think of an institution not far from our campus 
which has an excellent reputation throughout the 
land and is often rated above Wake Forest (erro¬ 
neously, I think) but which does not suffer from 
athletic elephantiasis. 

Above all, Wake Forest College must be a haven 
of freedom, if we are to prove ourselves worthy of 
our calling. I spoke of critical sympathy. The 


adjective critical implies freedom, that is, the 
capacity and the will to exercise one’s judgment 
and the opportunity to express it without restraint 
on any subject with which we are properly and 
seriously concerned. 


by Philip J. Hamrick 

NEVER BEFORE HAS THE SCIENCE STU- 
dent been in such demand, and never before 
has so much been demanded of him. In a recent 
survey of opportunities by Chemical and Engi¬ 
neering News, the weekly news magazine of the 
American Chemical Society, it was stated that the 
demand for graduate scientists this year would 
exceed by a predicted 44% that of last year. 
Moreover, the picture is likely to remain just as 
promising for our graduates at least until 1970. 

There are sharp differences of opinion as to the 
proper course Wake Forest should follow in pre¬ 
paring her students for the future. There is a 
degree of uncertainty about the role of research 
and graduate education in the College of Arts and 
Sciences. It is recognized that graduate education 
is expensive, particularly in the sciences, where 
scientific instruments and equipment are extremely 
expensive. Offerings in the sciences must be bal¬ 
anced with offerings in other fields, and this is a 
continuous process. 

Future prospects in undergraduate science edu¬ 
cation are more clear. The “half-life” of scientific 
training is now about ten years. Half of what to¬ 
day’s graduate must know a decade from now in 
order to stay abreast of his field is not yet known. 
Obviously we can not expect to teach today s grad- 
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uate twice as much as his alumni brother of ten 
years ago. Our approach is to emphasize the un¬ 
derstanding and use of concepts rather than the 
memorization of an encyclopedia of facts. More 
emphasis is placed on how to find the necessary 
information to solve new problems rather than on 
how a specific problem has been solved. This ap¬ 
proach requires the early introduction of physical 
chemical principles traditionally taught in the 
senior year. I feel that even more effort will be 
made to introduce more of the theoretical content 
of physical chemistry into the lower courses. Con¬ 
siderable imagination must be used in selecting 
illustrative examples that correlate the most infor¬ 
mation. 

To encourage originality and improve their un¬ 
derstanding of scientific research, a limited num¬ 
ber of promising chemistry students are awarded 
undergraduate summer research participation 
grants. This allows the student to work with a 
faculty member of his choice on a research prob¬ 
lem of mutual interest. We have found that the 
freedom of the summer months is more conducive 
to significant research productivity than the regu¬ 
lar academic year. 

Our aim is to help the student develop a well- 
disciplined, imaginative and active mind, capable 
of sustaining itself and growing long after the 
temporary intellectual excitement of the College 
has faded. 


by Donald O. Schoonmaker 


I HAVE NEVER ENVIED THOSE RESPON- 
sible for making the Delphic Oracle a success, 
nor have I any ambitions for palmistry, but I do 
think it is worthwhile to suggest what the Wake 
Forest student of ten years from now may be like. 
A knowledge of the past coupled with an aware¬ 
ness of the present may give some vague idea of 
future possibilities, and though there is no guaran¬ 
tee involved when one looks ahead, still the exer¬ 
cise of the imagination in this area is necessary 
for any would-be seer. 

In speaking of the future students at Wake 


Forest, there are certain facts which fall neatly into 
place. These “hard” facts suggest the following: 
uture students will probably come from a higher 
socio-economic class; a greater proportion probably 

Z rriT a br0ader geographical area, 
though North Carolina will remain the state pro- 
vidmg the most students; and they will probably 
lave greater intellectual potential in the sense that 

beThigher 6 *° tals required for admission will 

These facts are quite tangible, and it is relatively 

abL the 1 3 r a ' Pr0fi ' e ° f the {utme l>0< ly 

along these lines, but there remain certain charac¬ 
teristics not quantifiable which to my mine are of 

ST- lm P° rtance - At this juncture the crystal 
bal becomes cloudy and aspiring Cassandras begin 
o lose confidence but it is necessary to be bold 
if one is to succeed. 

In all probability, the future students will be like 
e present students in their attraction to the social 
rather than the academic aspect of the College 
Wake Forest has never run the danger of having 
too many students who have been mature enough 
to be concerned a great deal about ideas, and I see 
no great reason for a change in the next ten years 
Unfortunately, the number of students satisfied 
with the gentlemans C will still be far greater than 
those students who have something else in mind 
besides ,ust getting by. Furthermore, the percent¬ 
age of students who read, write, and think outside 

the classroom-note-taking-regurgitation syndrome 

will remain frightfully small, and the number of 
students who consider they are doing the teacher 
a favor when they do some extra academic task 
W'll re " lam frightfully large. Finally, the number 
of students who will show concern for serious 
problems and bother themselves with the classic 
questions of identity-who am I? where am I 

going? what type of world do I live in?—will also 
be small. 

The prospect is unsettling, and the overall prob- 
em is that of students with unused potential who 
learn no discipline. Perhaps the student who seems 
typical to me at Wake Forest is the result of the 
faculty. There is the need to avoid the situation 
where you have "the bland leading the bland ” as 
someone has recently put it. Whatever the causes 
there is the hope that an awareness of these dis¬ 
quieting possibilities will lead to some corrective 
solutions. 
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by Edwin G. Wilson 


IT IS HARD FOR ME TO SAY WHETHER 
what I prophesy for Wake Forest’s next decade 
is what I think will come to pass or what I hope 
will happen. My predictions are not fanciful or 
unrealistic: they grow out of a close study of the 
last ten years of College history, a fresh reading 
of the recent Self-Study, and an awareness of what 
other strong liberal arts institutions in America 
are doing. On the other hand, I cannot deny that 
my own aspirations for the College color all that 
I shall say, and it may be that the Wake Forest 
of 1976 that I foresee is in considerable measure 
a dream of what I would have the College become. 

These are some of the developments that I look 
for in the ten years ahead of us (I have limited 
myself, by the way, to academic matters): 

(1) The admission of an increasing number of 
truly superior students, judged for their superiority 
not so much by arbitrary standards of measure¬ 
ment as by the degree to which they show charac¬ 
ter, strength of purpose, creativity and imagina¬ 
tion, devotion to academic ideals, and willingness 
to participate with zest in the activity of learning. 

(2) The establishment of a scholarship program 
which, by enabling Wake Forest to compete 
financially with its natural rivals in North Carolina 
and the South, would bring more such students 
here. 

(3) A revision of the College’s basic course 
requirements so as to reduce the number of re¬ 
quired courses and also to permit qualified stu¬ 
dents to move more rapidly beyond traditional in¬ 
troductory courses into advanced work. 

(4) The acceptance of the principle that four 
academic courses constitute a normal program of 
study for a semester if the courses are rich in con¬ 


Wilson: "Zest in the activity of learning." 


tent and if they make respectable intellectual de¬ 
mands on both the teacher and the students. 

(5) The availability of more seminars and more 
opportunities for independent study and research, 
especially for those juniors and seniors who are 
self-disciplined and have developed a professional 
attitude toward their work. 

(6) An expanded and revitalized Honors pro¬ 
gram, with the continued narrowing of the gap 
that still exists between the program’s stated goals 
and its actual achievements. 

(7) More intellectual activity outside the class¬ 
room, either through informally organized groups 
like the Graylyn Society or through still more 
casual academic encounters between faculty mem¬ 
bers and students. 

(8) The establishment of an art department, 
hopefully on a par with the best departments in 
the College, and the subsequent rise in importance 
of all the arts (including music, creative writing, 
and the theater), both in the curriculum and, more 
important, in the daily experience of the students. 

(9) Perhaps (but not necessarily) coincident 
with (8), the building of an arts center with ade¬ 
quate facilities for the support of courses and 
activities in the arts. 

(10) The careful expansion of the College’s 
M.A. program, followed by the emergence of a 
Ph.D program, but under conditions that will 
guarantee the continued integrity and strength of 
the undergraduate degrees. 

And (11) the preservation of what is best in the 
Wake Forest past: students who, besides being 
able, are courteous and earnest and clear-eyed and 
free from false sophistication; faculty members 
whose concern for the student and for learning is 
evident in the classroom but extends beyond it; an 
administration which is quick to defend academic 
and personal freedom and understands the order 
of priorities in campus values and commitments; 
and alumni and supporters who concede the Col¬ 
lege its historic role as both defender and critic of 
the age. 



Note: I read again what I have written and 
realize anew that the future I describe may seem 
too glowing, but I gain satisfaction in noticing that 
much of what I suggest requires neither money nor 
change in direction, but only the persons — stu¬ 
dents, teachers, and administrators—who have the 
will and the talent to give Wake Forest another 
decade of progress. ® 
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This Is A Real Situation 


a short story by Jeanne Blanchard 


I lay wood challenged her. “Found time be¬ 
tween The Group, The Naked and the Dead, and 
that trashy poetry to check a newspaper lately?” 
he continued carefully as he took a swig of scotch 
with one hand and tossed a filthy sock at her with 
the other. It skidded across the littered floor of the 
avant-garde apartment and halted at her bare feet. 
“Under ‘Things to Do’ noticed something called a 
psychodrama theater. Thought it might appeal to 
the intellectual in you. How about gathering the 
Contemps for a night of psyche? I realize that you 
won’t go anywhere without those mangy, pseudo¬ 
cool friends of yours. They’d probably eat this 
psychodrama up. Hey,” he parried, 111 bet maybe 
you don’t know what a psychodrama is. 

Viewing the lithe Negro facing her, she enun¬ 
ciated with condescension, “A psychodrama is the 
interaction between two or more people within the 
scope of a defined situation. Its utility lies in the 
fact that these people are unable to divorce them¬ 
selves from the character which they portray and 
consequently can work through their personal 
problems by means of the immersion of their ego 
into a role.” 

“Should be good for a laugh in that case, Hay¬ 
wood had stated. 


A psychodrama is a method of psychotherapy 
most frequently used in hospital or group therapy 
sessions, but the method need not be confined to 
any specific setting. Recently in several large cities 
psychodramas have been opened to the public and 
any observer, patient or non-patient, is free to 
participate. — Ed. 


“A laugh?” Janet replied with annoyance. “Yon 
and yonr ridicule! You delight in making fun ol 
anything intellectual.” 

“You delight in being too damn intellectual. 
Have to always seem so knowing ” 

“I do not.” 

“Yes you do. Now how the hell would you know 
very much about a psychodrama theater?” 

It so happens that you pick up some psychology 
m nurses’ training.” 

“And when were you in nurses’ training?”' 

“A while ago.” 

You re not a nurse, and you’re too young to 
have finished. Why didn’t you?” 

It wasnt enough of a challenge,” she said and 
returned to her book. 

“A challenge. So now it’s a challenge. I assume 
that you consider working in a shoe store a real 
challenge.” 

You meet more real people.” 

“So patients aren’t real people?” 

Its not worth talking about.” 

Oh it’s not? Are you sure that you just don’t 
want me to know what happened?” 

“Forget it. It is without meaning. I’ve got more 
important things to do.” 


X 


Lhe Contemps had been gathered: Lydia 
squashed Jewish girl with a garish voice; Malcolr 
an ectomorph who produced odes to garbage cai 
in blank verse; Smodge, a balding middle-ag< 
fiercely trying to pace youth. His apartment w; 
open to the Contemps, also his pocketbook. Jan< 
stoically decided that Haywood would learn 1 
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appreciate the Contemps as they accepted him. 
After all, he should feel at ease with Lydia’s Negro 
lover. 

Once assembled, they made their way to the 
address cited in the newspaper. It belonged to a 
small apartment building. They followed the 
crayoned “PSYCHODRAMA THEATER” signs to 
a large room. Folding chairs arranged in a semi¬ 
circle around two stuffed armchairs and a ceiling 
fan were its only furnishings. 

A man with a circular red face stepped into 
the arena and spoke. 

“Does anyone have any particular problem he 
or she would like to discuss tonight?” The grin on 
his red face was so large it almost completely 
camouflaged his tiny grey eyes. Who was he? Janet 
wondered. He must be the psychiatrist cited in her 
program. 

“Oh come on, there must be some general situa¬ 
tion we can discuss which all of us have trouble 
with. . . .” His grin drew the semicircle of people 


toward him. Silence. “Last week we had a wonder¬ 
ful retreat up in the mountains and in that haven 
of rest each of us came to better understand him¬ 
self and each other. Away from the pressure of 
the metropolis we were better able to gain a 
perspective on our lives and to view our problems 
with detachment. Weren’t we. Bill? How about 
using your problem with authority situations as a 
starting point?” 

As the man began singling out people in the 
room, Janet, seated at the far left comer of the 
semicircle, brought her surroundings into focus. 
Yes, this flat filled with folding chairs was the ideal 
setting for a psychodrama theater. The heat, the 
meager fan, the flies added a touch of Camus to 
the dreary people. She smiled at Haywood and put 
her arm in his. 

He hissed, “This guy’s one hell of a con man. 
One buck a head to get in. He’s cleaning up!” 

Janet ignored him and fastened her gaze on a 
flimsy nondescript woman across the room. The 


Hooray 

Laughing loverly 
Burbling blithely 
Limbering lithely 

Comingly wonderful gladly to you, 

My arms loaded with flowers, 

A garland for your neck, 

Gardenias at your feet, 

A shower of roses about your shoulders, 
Orchids for your hair . . . 

Until 7 stop 

And see how foolish you look 
(flowers in your hair rolling in them tossing 
and catching them, eyes glazed) 
and creep away 
with a sigh . . . 

Laura Jordan 


Dogwood Whisper 

Born in the Orient — somewhere — 
when Christ was crucified, 

I have drifted, drifted 

for two thousand years — 

for two thousand springs 

in the shadows of holy fire 

in the dreams of him in white, 

whispering, whispering alone 

a young widow's prayer 

for a volcanic moment of copulation. 

All spring long — each year — 

7 would sprinkle my secret jyerfumcs 
for such long thrilling and naked bliss 
as when I would grip his savage flesh 
as when I would suck his savage blood. 

Every Easter time — somewhere — 

7 shall burst into starry tears 
I shall burst into starry tears 
out of my desperate loneliness. 

Augie Ahn 
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woman clung to the barren wall as though attempt¬ 
ing to become one with it. She almost succeeded. 
A fly in blackberry jelly. A contrast to the bumble¬ 
bee next to her, the cockroach next to her, and the 
gnat next to him. Janet’s gaze fell upon a heavily 
made-up woman with hair thrown amiss by her 
gesticulation. Definitely Tennessee Williams. This 
was a real situation, real people. Haywood would 
see. She flung back her head, brushing her long 
contorted hair out from under her glasses, drop¬ 
ping ashes on her too-long skirt. She left them, 
and instead distractedly pulled on her sweater 
which clung in the heat to her slightly sagging 
body. 

Haywood pushed her a note. 

AIR CONDITIONER AND BEER AFTER¬ 
WARD. 

Pushing the note aside, Janet directed her atten¬ 
tion to the psychodrama. Two men now occupied 
the overstuffed chairs. They conversed intensely. 
One seemed to be rebuking the other. The red¬ 
faced man was leaning over one young man s 
shoulder, emphatically making statements to him, 


We Planted 

We planted this summer 
a year ago, 
digging earth 
found under the grass 
after difficult months. 

Now you grip flowers 
and write me. 

James Bruce Cruickshank 

Poem 

A black umbrella 
crying by the door. 

a coat 

making tears in tiny pools 
in the silence. 

a solitude of rain 
and gloom 
and death. 

Carol Breeding 


which the young man less feverishly repeated to 
the harried man opposite. The circulating fan 
made a dappled pattern on the psychiatrist’s red 
head. Urgency, she thought. She wondered that 
the second man seemed so strained. It would seem 
that anyone would remain composed and guarded 
m front of strangers, if not friends. 

Suddenly the psychiatrist softly suggested, “Let’s 
get the woman’s side of this. Two sides to every¬ 
thing. Cara, you have trouble in authority situa¬ 
tions; you come up here. And let’s see. Young lady 
wifi you be so kind as to come up here and help 

A push of a perspiring hand told Janet she was 
the young lady. Not quite aware of what was 
happening, she stood, and then to Haywood’s 
Okay, Socrates, share your pearls,” seated herself 
with affected composure in the chair which had 
belonged to the harried man. 

“You are a girl who is being severely chastised 
by her headmistress. You are not intimidated by 
her, but can in no way relate to her. Her words 
are meaningless to you.” 

Janet lit a cigarette, straightened herself in her 
chair, and viewed the woman opposite her. Cara. 
She seemed hostile. Pressing. Sweaty hands with 
bitten nails. Mousy hair damp on her forehead 
from the heat. Antagonistically Cara spoke. “Young 
lady, your failure to abide by the restrictions 
placed upon you which are designed to make a 
proper lady of you is inconceivable. What do you 
have to say for yourself?” 

Mimicking the intonation of the headmistress 
Janet retorted insolently, “Who, may I ask, would 
want to be a proper young lady?” 

The headmistress sat back and collected herself 
for her onslaught. “You have failed to fulfill your 
assigned duties, have neglected your classes, and 
have been seen on repeated instances cavorting 
with members of the opposite sex at late hours 
Can you justify this?” 

“So what if I have? One’s life is one’s own to 
develop as one pleases.” Janet was enjoying her- 
self. 

“Have you no concern for what people think?” 
“Few people do think. This is the problem of 
society.’ Janet became heated. “Even fewer live. 
AVe are the leaden-eyed.’ ‘We are the hollow men 
headpieces filled with straw’.” From the corner of 
her eye Janet caught Haywood’s mocking clap and 
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continued with annoyance. “People exist in pat¬ 
terned lives, unable to even order the pattern them¬ 
selves. They may as well be babies out of test 
tubes.” She realized she’d become carried away 
and added, “If people want to gossip about me, 
why should I give a damn? Gossip is mere repeti¬ 
tion, a tale told by an idiot, signifying nothing.” 

“So I suppose your condemnation of society 
makes you feel that you need not obey its regula¬ 
tions.” 

The red-faced man interrupted. “Now you two 
young ladies switch places and continue. 

Janet relaxed her shoulders and switched chairs 
with her opponent. To Janet the man said, Now 
remember you’re the headmistress. Go ahead. 

She fumbled. “Do you feel it unnecessary to 
conform to society?” 

“Yes. I feel that my life is my concern. I can 
take care of myself without unfair restrictions to 
tell me what to do.” 

A prod in Janet’s shoulder, a soft voice. “Ask 
her how her parents feel about this.” 

“Do your parents approve of your attitude? 

“I doubt it.” 

Another prod. “Does it bother you that your 
parents don’t approve?” 

“They’ve never cared.” And Cara bemoaned her 
parents’ indifference. 

“Okay, change places again,” came from the red¬ 
faced man. 

Janet received questions about her parents. She 
sought refuge in insignificant rejoinders. Questions 
about her friends. Her responses were evasive. 
Questions about the men in her life. She answered 
in monosyllables. 

The man then coaxed. “So you find in your rela¬ 
tionships with men a replacement for the affection 
your parents never gave you? 

A cool “no” from Janet. 

Janet felt her successive affairs pressing her. 
The middle-aged man with two children. The truck 
driver. The sax man. The Negro. Her Contemp 
“friends.” She methodically answered the ques¬ 
tions fed to her by the girl in the opposite chair. 

“Do you ever feel alone?” The words came. The 
forced “no” became a “sometimes.” 

“Do you enjoy TV?” 

“No.” 

“Do you enjoy movies?” 

“Some.” 

“What kind?” 


“Fellini, Bergman.” 

“Do you really enjoy them?” 

“Uh . . . yes.” 

“Don’t they make you uncomfortable?” 
“Sometimes.” 

“Are books more enjoyable?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you spend more time reading or in the 
company of friends?” 

Janet relaxed her grip on her arm. “Reading. 
“Do you feel you can talk honestly with your 
friends?” 

“Uh, yes.” Her eyes sought the Contemps fear¬ 
fully. Their forms were unrecognizable. All forms 
were, save those in the area with her. Her body 
stiffened. Her cigarette was crushed between her 
fingers. She failed to notice. Her head hurt. 

“Do you feel more honest with a good book? 
“What?” She did not want to answer anymore 
questions but felt compelled by the soft voice of 
the man and the oppressive atmosphere of the 
room. 

“More at ease?” 

She tightly nodded. 

“Do you think your reading is an escape from 
the necessity of relationships with people? Do 
your friends understand you?” The man had taken 
over Cara’s role. 

Stare. 

“Do your friends care?” 

Blank. 

“Aren’t they merely habit?” 

Janet wished her hair would stop making her 
cheek prickly. She was too rigid to move it. 

“Do you care about anyone?” 

Her stomach clutched her words and solidified 
them. They were never uttered. A pain shot up 
her neck. 

The ever-present voice “Have you ever had a 
real feeling of comradeship toward another person, 
or are people only wooden figures?” 

A twitch began in her left jaw. The room was 
concentric circles. She pulsated. With each beat 
the circles became smaller. 

“You are happier alone?” 

The strident sound. “Have you ever considered 
suicide?” 

The muscles released and a door appeared in 
the circles. Janet bolted through it and out onto 
the street. ■ 
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UNCLE SAM WANTS YOU! 

A Staff Report 


Don’t kid yourself. If you’re an able-bodied 
male between the ages of eighteen and twenty-six, 
Uncle Sam does want you—and he intends to get 
you. He wants you not only because he has com¬ 
mitted 300,000 men in Viet-Nam, but because he 
has other military installations all over the world 
which have to be staffed. 

Some kind of military service in your future is 
just one of the facts of life in the America of 1966. 
Chances are you won’t be able to avoid some mili¬ 
tary service. But if you use your head, you can 
make it a more valuable experience for you and 
Uncle Sam. 

If it’s any comfort, only 5 % of the men drafted 
last year were college graduates, but Selective 
Service Director Lewis B. Hershey says this figure 
is bound to rise. Already some draft boards in 
Oregon, Nevada, and a few other thinly populated 
states have begun to draft college students. This 
points up the first and perhaps most important 
rule of the game. If you have a draft card in your 
billfold now, it puts your future almost entirely in 
the hands of your local draft board. Consequently, 
the draft situation varies in different sections of 
the country. What is true in Michigan may not be 
true in North Carolina. 

Generally speaking, if you’re a full time student 
at Wake Forest and doing well, Uncle Sam doesn’t 
want you yet. In fact, he wants you to keep the 
2-S deferment you got when you were a freshman 
until you graduate. But the fact that you are 


merely registered at Wake Forest is not good 
enough reason to keep your deferment. There are 
two steps, one required and the other strongly 
urged, which you must take to keep your defer- 
ment. 


The required step is to notify your local draft 
board during May of your class ranking. For the 
moment, student deferments are entirely depend¬ 
ent on your class rank. To keep a student defer¬ 
ment, freshmen must be in the upper half of their 
class, sophomores in the upper two-thirds, juniors 
and seniors in the upper three-fourths. If you have 
this standing, the way to let your draft board 
know about it i s to appear at the Registrar’s Office 
and fill out a Selective Service Form 109, which 
will be used to notify your board of where you 


If you are a bona fide college student doing 
well you must prove it to Uncle Sam. In this he 
is willing to give you a break. The class ranking 
that will be sent to your draft board at home will 
show your rank only among men in your class 
and will cover only your grades for the last two 
semesters. 

With class ranking as the only guide, 494 Wake 
Forest men could be reclassified this summers as 
I-A. Of this year’s student body, 288 freshmen, 124 
sophomores, and 70 juniors do not meet the mini¬ 
mum class ranking requirement. For them, and in 
fact for all men, a second step is strongly urged. 
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This is to take the Selective Service Qualifying 
Test. A standardized achievement test, the Qualify¬ 
ing Test was administered on May 14, and will be 
given again May 21, and June 3. 

“Right now,” according to Wake Forest Regis¬ 
trar Grady S. Patterson, “these tests are optional 
and are used only to supplement the student s class 
ranking. But because the tests are standardized, 
many draft boards feel they give a truer picture of 
a student’s ability than just his class ranking.” It 
is very possible, he adds, that in the future draft 
boards will require students to provide test scores 
and class rankings to prove that they deserve a 
2-S deferment. The passing score on the test is 70 
for undergraduates; it is 80 for seniors planning 
to go to graduate school and wanting to keep their 
deferments. 


South Vietnamese women weep for their husbands, killed 
in the bloody jungle war which is the ma|or reason tor 
rising draft quotas. 



Although the final date for applying to take the 
Qualifying Test passed about a month ago, there 
is a chance that the test will be offered again later 
in the summer for those students who failed to 
take it previously. 

W. you be drafted when you graduate? The 
answer to this question depends on what you plan 
to do after graduation. Generally speaking, if you 
don’t plan to do further study and if you dont 
plan to enlist or accept a commission, you’d better 
just keep an eye on your mailbox for your induc¬ 
tion notice. The draft boards are finding it increas¬ 
ingly difficult to fill their quotas, and you, having 
lost your 2-S deferment when you graduated, will 
look like prime material to them. An indication of 
the scarcity of men available for the draft is found 
in the fact that in North Carolina the average age 
of draftees has dropped from 23 to 19 in the last 
three years; 18 year olds will soon be drafted. 

After the induction notice comes, what happens? 
Provided you pass the physical and mental exami¬ 
nations, you will be instructed to report for induc¬ 
tion, probably within 60 days. At the induction 
center, you’ll spend about a week in being proc¬ 
essed and oriented. This will involve everything 
from blood tests and further mental exams to 
physicals and KP. After processing, the eight-week 
basic training begins. Basic training has, at least 
according to the Army, changed since your dad 
was in World War II. One drill instructor com¬ 
ments, “You have to be a fatherly type. And treat 
them like individuals.” But even so, the comment 
in the Soldiers Guide —“The privacy that you 
knew as a member of your small family group will 
be no more”—has to be true. Basic training is no 
fun. Its mixture of physical conditioning and ele¬ 
mentary-level teaching, enlivened by movies on 
everything from the values of deodorants to the 
foolishness of pencil chewing, is not the most 
pleasant way imaginable to spend eight weeks. 

Beyond basic training, you will owe the Army 
anywhere from six months to two years active 
service, with the remaining time to be spent in the 
Reserves. 

But let’s assume that you don’t expect to be 
drafted as soon as you graduate. The recent 
Student survey indicated that about 65? of this 


























494 Wake men 


could be drafted. 


years senior class intends to go to graduate school 
or law or medical school. What’s in store for them? 
For the moment, it appears that few, if any, of 
them will be plucked out of school and into the 
Army. The man who is going to work on a Ph.D. 

will have five years to complete his degree_two 

years to earn his M.A. and three more to com¬ 
plete his doctorate. Upon the completion of his 
graduate work, he is expected to fulfill his militarv 
obligation. In the past, since most men who had 
completed Ph.D’s were in their late twenties and, 
by that time, married, few were actually drafted. 
Legally, however, they were eligible to be called 
until age 35. 

Now, with the current need for manpower, the 
graduate student is considered in some jeopardy. 
It is reported that graduate students are “fair 
game” for the draft unless they are engaged in the 
study of science or some other field related to the 
national interest. Georgia’s Selective Service direc¬ 
tor, Col. Harry Smith, flatly states, “Those stu¬ 
dents in engineering, chemistry, and math will 
naturally get consideration over those just taking 
things like English and history.” General Hershey 
himself admits he finds it “harder to sell the public 
on humanities than science or medicine,” and he 
will not say that humanities students should not 
be deferred. 

For the man going into law or medical school, 
the scene is a little brighter. Law students who 
stay in good standing academically are not likely 
to be drafted. Most authorities advise them to com¬ 
plete their legal training as soon as possible and 
then fulfill their military obligation in the Judge- 
Advocate General’s Corps, the Armys legal divi¬ 
sion. 

Students going to medical or dental school are 
also advised to complete all their schooling before 
entering the armed forces. Bill Glance, Informa¬ 
tion Director for Bowman Gray School of Medi¬ 
cine, reports, “Because of the great need for physi¬ 
cians to serve the medical needs of both the mili¬ 
tary and non-military populations, it is highly un¬ 
likely that a medical student, in good standing, 
will have his medical education interrupted for 
military service. The same holds true during the 
internship year, since a medical graduate who has 
completed his internship training would be more 


valuable in the military hospital than one who has 
not. He adds, “None of our students has been 
called for military service as yet.” 


B. 


le ' S su PP° se you're not going to graduate 
school or law or medical school. Then what? Your 
best bet is to follow one of the routes to a com- 
mrssron. There are three open to you. It's pretty 
certain that being in the military as an officer will 
be preferable to service as an enlisted man 
One sure way is the ROTC program. This four 
year program remains the Army's biggest source 

efminT ' ,eUtenants - The four Years you spend 
earning your commission are not subtracted from 

rr,rr r military obii s ation > ** you u S uan y 

‘ asked to serve two years on active duty, with 
the rest of the time in the Reserves. Two disad¬ 
vantages to ROTC are that, usually, you must 
enter the program as a freshman and stick with it 
for all four years, and you must accept your com¬ 
mission at graduation. 

A second route to a commission is the Navv’s 
Reserve Officer Candidate program. This involves 
two eight-week sessions at Newport, R. I., supple¬ 
mented by drills during the year. The ROC pro¬ 
gram will give you a commission upon graduation 
and immediate assignment for three years active 
duty. 

(< Jrz? T ? l T yS the ° fficer candldate schools 
(OCS) which begin after you enter the armed 
forces. These require three or four months in¬ 
doctrination and then, probably, additional special 
training. But many have found OCS not really the 
plum that it is said to be. It is very difficult to get 
.nto-the examiners are especially picky about 
good eyesight; the training is rigorous, and it can 
land you m the service for up to six years active 
duty. But it may well beat KP. 

What about avoiding military service altogether? 

AK Ri 8 r h lTV h , e Chances 0f this are not good. 

About half of the men called for physicals fail 
them; but as one Army medic put it, “If you’re 
bad off enough to be 4-F, yon may wish you could 
be drafted. The 4-F classification means that a 
man will not be called for service, no matter what. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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The Student Interviews: 


STEPHEN SPENDER 


A prominent British poet and editor discusses college 
writing, criticism, and his own poetry in an interview re¬ 
corded when he visited the campus last month. 


Q: Mr. Spender, what do you think is the con¬ 
dition of college writing now? How does it com¬ 
pare with, say, ten years ago? We’ve heard that 
there was a golden age then and now its past. 

A: Well, I don’t know about a golden age ten 
years ago. I think it’s rather better. Of course, all 
the time the standards of students go up. The only 
trouble is that there tends to be a kind of new 
academicism. People tend to approach writing as 
though they were answering an examination paper, 
and this leads to a certain over-correctness. One 
doesn’t see, perhaps, very many things which are 
very exciting, but one sees a great many things 
which are quite meritorious. 

Q: Then creative writing in the colleges has be¬ 
come completely academic? 

A: I heard Robert Lowell say about a year ago 
that what we want is the redskin of the campus. 
We don’t want to have to choose between either 
the completely academic person or the complete 
redskin. We want a person who’s both academic 
and wild. 

Q: Why does this academicism exist? 

A: I think it’s the result of all sorts of conditions. 
Readers and writers are both highly specialized 
now, and any person, in order to read, has to prac¬ 
tically take a course in reading. And so therefore, 
there’s something like a new monasticism. I mean 
universities are becoming so large that they’re 


producing their own kind of university culture, just 
as the monasteries produced their own kind of 
culture. Of course, the monasteries also produced 
some extremely beautiful and even way-out things. 

Q: I believe recently you have had some direct 
experience with college writing. Werent you a 
writer-in-residence at the University of Virginia? 

A: Yes, I was. 

Q: I asked because we don’t have a writer-in- 
residence here, but we’re intrigued with the idea. 
A: Well, I think it’s nice. It’s like having a sort 
of human pet, you know. 

Q: You think that a writer-in-residence tends to 
be an ornament, then? 

A: Yes, and I think it’s quite a good idea to have 
an ornament. It keeps everyone nervous and on 
their toes. You know: Is the writer-in-residence 
going to get drunk? Is he going to seduce one of 
the students? That sort of thing keeps everything 
alive. 

Q: What do you think is the function of creative 
writing classes? 

A: Well, I think that the function is to bring the 
people in the university who write together and to 
treat this seriously. And to get them to read their 
things to one another, so that they develop a cer¬ 
tain communal spirit. And then, possibly, one 
hopes that the influence of the writer, if he’s any 
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'You can't write for the public . . . it's absolutely amorphous and vague. 


good, kind of affects them, and that something 
communicates. But I don’t think one can put it 
much higher than that. One just hopes that some¬ 
thing will happen. 

Writing classes may help them in other fields. I 
mean, the particular thing that you study at the 
university doesn’t necessarily lead to a profession. 
And I should have thought that the writing thing, 
after all, is as useful as anything else. It’s part of 
your liberal education. The real test of it is not 
whether it leads to producing more than one or 
two writers occasionally. I think if it didn t pro¬ 
duce anyone, it would be valuable to have. 

Q: What would you say makes a writing class a 
success? 

A: It depends really much more on the students 
than it does on the teacher—as to whether they 
are prepared to help one another, to pay attention 
to one another. This is the most valuable thing 
young writers can do. They provide the kind of 
audience for one another which you never get 
again in your life. 

Q: What happens later on? 

A: When you’re a well-known writer, you’re in 
touch with the public, which is an absolutely 
amorphous and vague thing. In fact, it means that 
you judge your books by how they are received 
by the critics. One never does really know how 
the public does react. And there’s nothing more 


pathetic than a writer who says, “The critics don’t 
like me, but I have received some sweet letters 
trom housewives living in Oklahoma.” 

Q: So you can’t write for the public? 

A: No, I think you can’t; you can only write for 
your friends. And as one gets older, one’s friends 
become . . . Either they’re failures-I mean noth¬ 
ing happens-or .... Anyhow, everyone gets too 
much involved, too much involved in life, to be 
very interested in one’s writing. 

Q: Can the creative community in the college be 
on the cutting edge of cultural development and 
literary movement? 

A: Yes I think so very much. I mean, it varies 
rom school to school. And probably some schools 
are much better, because they’re so well known 
lat they draw all the best young writers. Like 
Iowa [the State University of Iowa], for instance. 

Q: Its a matter of attracting your students? 

I" n v attn n ting the stuclen ts, yes. But one 
shouldn t really expect very much, or even any¬ 
thing, from these things, because it’s miraculous 
if anyone is any good anyway. I’m sure if one went 
to Iowa he would see a number of things which 
were very well worth reading, and probably noth¬ 
ing that wasn’t worth reading. But this doesn’t 
guarantee that any of these people are going to 
go on and be good writers. 
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Q: So what will happen to them? 

A: I’d like to know, as a matter of fact, what does 
happen to them. I looked yesterday at some book¬ 
shop where they happened to have an anthology 
of, I think, 1963, of the writing of poets who were 
then at Iowa. I hadn’t heard of a single one of 
them. And this was rather discouraging. I mean, 
they were all quite good. Perhaps one will hear, 
later on, of one or two of them, but . . . 

Q: With all of this concern with the university 
as a writing community, what would you see as 
the function of the college magazine? 

A: I think a college magazine is extremely im¬ 
portant, really. I think that for people to appear 
somewhere and to have their work in print is more 
important than anything else. 

Q: Why? 

A: It means that you have gone through some 
kind of barrier of only writing subjectively, for 
yourself and perhaps for a few other people, to a 
kind of objectivity. I think the very fact of seeing 
something in print, and then beyond its being in 
print, its getting to even quite a few people, is 
tremendously important. 

Q: Ideally, what sort of relationship ought uni¬ 
versity magazines to have with their school? 

A: I think it’s important that the university give 
them as much backing as possible. And I think it’s 
very important that they shouldn’t be censored in 
any way by the faculty, and that they should really 
belong to the students. 

Q: In spite of occasional attempts to make The 
Stodent into a literary magazine, it has usually 
wound up being pretty much of a general interest 
magazine—as it is now. Sometimes it occurs to us 
that the inability of a literary magazine to survive 
on this campus is just a local phenomenon. But is 
this the case, say, in England, too? 

A: Probably it is. Probably on very few campuses 
could literary magazines survive, and even at 
Oxford and Cambridge there are not now purely 
literary magazines that I know of. Their maga¬ 
zines, in fact, are rather like this one [The Stu¬ 
dent] . 

Q: When you were in college, did you have ex¬ 
perience working with magazines? Or did this 
come later? 


A: No, I never edited a magazine. I did edit, 
when I was at Oxford, a thing called Oxford 
Poetry, and it had an extremely distinguished 
record. All sorts of people appeared in it, like 
Aldous Huxley, Auden, and Day Lewis. 

Q: But you are now an editor of Encounter ? 

A: Well, I was co-editor, but I’ve now become 
just a kind of corresponding editor. 

Q: What’s the purpose of Encounter ? Does it 
have the same position in England as, say, Harper s 
or Atlantic over here? 

A: Well, it seems to me somehow less glossy than 
they are. I don’t think they are really organs of 
opinion, whereas Encounter has become very much 
an organ of opinion. We have a circulation of 
about 40,000, I think, but if we publish an article, 
the same article as might appear in them, it would 
get much more attention. 

Q: Why is this? 

A: Somehow, there are magazines which, even if 
they have a small readership, command attention. 
Then there are those magazines which can be very 
large and very glossy, but command no attention 
at all. And Encounter, I think partly because its 
situated in England, is a magazine which does 
command attention. 

Q: You have written that some British writing is 
better than American writing because British edi¬ 
tors let British writers write badly. Would you as 
an editor like to explain this? 

A: Yes. Sometimes it’s helpful to be edited and 
sometimes the standard of the magazine is im¬ 
proved by editing. But given all that, I think that 
once you establish an editor in an office whose 
business is re-writing articles, then the magazine 
tends to impose a style on the style of its authors. 
The New Yorker is a very good example of this. 
The whole thing, you see, is edited from beginning 
to end, and everything in it reads as though it 
were written by a kind of machine, really. 

Q: Mr. Spender, as a poet, an editor, and a critic, 
do you see any tension in reconciling these dif¬ 
ferent points of view? Some people have said that 
if you’re a poet, you should write poetry and let 
the rest of the world go hang. 

A: I really agree with the people who say that. I 
wouldn’t recommend what I do to anyone. I just 

























do it out of sheer inability to say no. I think its 
like that. I think I get away with it because I 
seem to have quite a lot of energy or something, 
and so therefore, I can. 

Q: To what extent would you say a poet has the 
right to function as a critic, to criticize his fellow 
poets’ books? 

A: I think he might feel a duty to do so, because 
criticism is important. And I think poetry ought to 
be written about. The question always arises, 
who’s going to do it. And then the poets are im¬ 
mediately dragged in. They’re the people to write 
about it, obviously. 

Q: Even about modern poetry? 

A: From the point of view of one’s career, it’s ex¬ 
tremely unwise, I think, to write about modem 
poets. One just makes enemies, in nine cases out 
of ten, by doing so. One isn’t really disinterested. 
One is attacking. Of course, one is thinking, “I 
wouldn’t be doing this kind of thing myself”; or 
“I would disapprove, perhaps, of writing in this 
kind of way myself.” And that’s a reason against it. 

Q: What do you think of the state of modern 
poetry? 

A: Well, thirty years ago or so, there was a great 
struggle in modern poetry to try to produce a con¬ 
temporary language, a language of discourse, which 
was up to date; and poets like Eliot and Pound 
achieved this. Well, now that we’ve got a language 
in which we can write about anything, the danger 
is just to write about anything, and not write 
about the things that are important to write. 

Q: Should they have tried, then, to get back to 
poetic language? 

A: What you really wanted was to get an un- 
poetic language in which you could go back and 
write about poetic things. I mean, people write 
about their cats or their dogs or, oh, weeding their 
gardens, or absolutely anything that comes into 
their heads. And a lot of it is very, very low-pres¬ 
sured, I think. 

Q: Of all the various things that you do or have 
done in the way of writing, such as poetry, criti¬ 
cism, and social criticism, what do you feel the 
most at home at? 

A: Well, either poetry, or absolutely private 
things— 


Q: Do you reject making that choice? 

A: No, not at all. I think about it quite a lot. I 
hate writing criticism. I mean, I do these things 
entirely to make money, really. 

Q: So you don’t think you can afford to be a full¬ 
time poet? 

A. Well, being a poet is not a whole-time job. It 
■sn t something you do all the time. One wants a 
job because if you're doing nothing but writing 
poe ry, you tend to get very isolated. What do 
you really write about? But of course, there is ° 
certain amount of conflict. I feel that I don't get 
nearly enough time for writing poetry, and this fa 
certainly a cause of conflict. One feels that one is 
actually wasting one’s life, if one doesn't do what 
one feels one was supposed to do. 

2 : . d ° feel you’re going „ ow as a 

Z " d ° y ° U think y° ur ""t-ng 

A: I like writing journals. You know, you get 
ideas, and you re impressed with the ideas and 
you want to note them down. I mean I might sort 
of start writing books of that kind, but I’d prob- 
ably never finish them. 

1 like Y iting poems * 1 mean > 1 think that’s my 
thing. And I like writing letters, really. Otherwise 
I dont really care at all about writing public 
things, and I simply wouldn’t do it at all, if I didn’t 
have to earn money. Which doesn’t entirely dis¬ 
credit them. y ^ 


On Woman 

Fragrance — 
fetch a prickly rose 
pluck each petal 
and chew it 

Beauty — 

pick up a milky lily 

dismantle 

and rub it 

Woman — 

purchase a philosophers stone 
love it 

and keep silent! 


Augie Ahn 
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TO THE POINT 


The recent action of the WGA in 
denying coeds the right to wear shorts 
on campus on Saturday afternoons was 
surely a judicious one. Certainly no 
Wake Forest man would want to have 
his tender sensibilities insulted by a 
brazen display of coeds’ legs. We rest 
easy knowing that Southern womanhood 
has again prevailed. 

♦ 

Poetry for the Masses Dept.: “A Typical 
Fidele Girl” 

You take the pep from a box of 
Wheaties, 

And take the smile from a Dentyne 
gum, 

Take a face from a Woodbury facial, 
For a sunny disposition, take a Turn, 
take a Turn. 

And when you put them altogether, 

A laugh and a cheer and a curl, 

There you have before you 
A typical Fidele girl. 

Incidentally, I’m a Fidele too-oo-oo 
So come on let’s pitch a little woo-oo-oo. 

—the Fidele Society Songsheet 

♦ 

Genius is the infinite capacity not 
only for taking pains, but for giving 
them. 


♦ 

The U. S. Postal Inspectors have con¬ 
tinued their battle with students who 
want to get their mail at any hour of 
the night and break the P.O. door to 
do so: they’ve rigged the north door of 
27106 with a burglar alarm. This 


hooplah all seems sort of silly. Did any¬ 
body ever sit down with the Post Office 
people and negotiate to make an excep¬ 
tion and leave the campus office open 
all night? Might have saved the P.O. 
Department some broken glass and some 
false alarms, of which they have had to 
answer several lately, since it’s possible 
to trip the alarm during regular office 
hours. 


♦ 

Magazines are always running articles 
about the 10 best dressed people, or the 
25 wealthiest, or the 10 most wanted 
criminals, or the 50 most prominent peo¬ 
ple in the news, and so on and on. Well, 
The Student is not going to issue any 
such list, but it seems that there are cer¬ 
tain people at Wake Forest who would 
make any such list that could be printed 
— whether the 15 best people on 
campus, or the 15 worst, or any cate¬ 
gory in between. 

So without further ado, here is our 

list of the 15 most--people 

at Wake Forest during the past year. 
You fill in the blank. 

1. Harold V. Rhodes 

2. Sylvia Pridgen 

3. Butch Henry 

4. Sylvia Strickland 

5. Harold W. Tribble 

6. Bones McKinney 

7. Butch Pate 

8. Mrs. Beulah L. Raynor 

9. Harvey Ussery 

10. Mrs. Eupha M. Madry 

11. Larry Robinson 

12. Lu Leake 

13. Jerry Partnev 

14. Edwin G. Wilson, Jr. 

15. M. Henry Garritv 



























































US'S PLACE 


a short story by Mike Anderson 


It was almost dark, about 6:45 p.m., early April. 
The old truck rattled along the rutted road on its 
journey back to the farmhouse. The tailgate 
clanged against the bumper, and the boards Sam 
and his father had used to patch the gate down by 
the pond were jumping around in the bed. 

Both Sam, who was driving, and his father 
bounced in rhythm with the swaying truck, their 
their heads occasionally hitting the unpadded steel 
roof of the cab. 

“Hurry, Sam, your Aunt’ll be waitin’ supper for 
us,” said the grizzled, weathered old face in an 
absent-minded way: just a day’s growth of grayish 
beard, a mouth puckered around the stem of a 
pipe, a gnarled hand with cracked fingernails and 
big moons wrapped around the bowl of the pipe. 

“Yeh, sure, I’m hurryin’,” the boy snapped, biting 
his lower lip as if deep in thought and the old man 
had disturbed him. The father turned to his son 
and took a death grip on the pipe which had been 
out for hours, as if he could squeeze from the 
blackened bowl the secret of the boy’s worry. His 
son had been preoccupied all afternoon; he had 
even forgotten the nails for mending the gate and 
had had to drive the two miles back to the bam 
to get them. And that was unusual for Sam: he 
rarely worried, or forgot. 

The son’s face contorted as if he struggled with 
something, almost a physical something. Then the 
handsome face went slack. A decision had been 
reached. 

“Dad?” 

“Hmm?” the simple response belied the man’s 
concern. He was very close to Sam since Jim was 
gone. 


You know of course I’m goin’ Saturday night 
To Amy s I mean. I’ve gotta go. I should go It’s 
" a ” atter ° f P™^ . . . and other things.” 

worfs 1,’T knew bu l couldn’t say the simple 
words. Yes, I know, son." Rather, he just stared 
ahead, looking down the long road. The twilight 
trees seemed to him to be reaching over, gettfng 
ready to devour the truck. He chewed finely at 
e pipe stem. Sure, he knew going to Amy’s Cafe 
was like being initiated into something mysterious, 
sort of a baptism, the last rites of spring before 
emg a man. All the young men did it now at 

f r S r*V S - Wl , War ' 11 Was a Srim neces- 
2; H riidnt know how the idea got started. 
Jhm had done it before he was killed in Korea 
This painful old memory came back to the man: 
he train station, the cheap casket, the clean new 
lag. And now Sam was going to Amy’s. Flag and 
Amys, Amys and flag. They seemed to connect in 
his mind. Finally he managed a feeble: “I thought 
SO. I thought you were going, son.” 

The old prune-like face looked into the clean- 

He'dvlT' ThC !’ 0y W!>S Staring st raight ahead. 
i,. -r, eVen have a g° od b «'rd yet. Only 

h-WlT 1 ' u't I 0 "" 8 faCe WaS pasty ’ not wea thered 
like the old fathers, so it quickly lost its color dur- 
mg the winter. 

"You won’t tell Auntie, now ... I me an no use 
in hurtm her. She wouldn’t understand. We both 
know she wouldn’t.” Sam had planned to say this 
in a matter-of-fact way: say it proud, like a man 
ut the words came out haltingly, stumbled out 
of his mouth. He knew his father didn’t approve 
of his actions. But he knew, too, that he would let 
imi go-woukl let him go, although he didn’t 
want to go really. 
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SELF-PORTRAIT 


“I didn’t want to tell you either, Dad. I knew 
you’d worry . . . Dad, I had to tell you. I couldn t 
just sneak away. I wouldn’t go, but the fellows 
would make light of me if I didn’t. And maybe . . . 

I sort of need to, too .... A minute ago you were 
thinking about Jim, weren’t you? It’s not going to 
be Jim all over again. I mean it.” 

Sam was thinking as the truck got nearer the 
house of how he couldn’t do to them what Jim 
did. The women and all. He could hardly remem¬ 
ber. And then Jim went away to fight and never 
tried to make up for it. No. Never. 

“I won’t tell your aunt, son. But be careful. 
They’ll take all your money. They’ll shame you, 
boy. You can’t see it, but it’s true. All you can see 
is that somehow you’ve gotta go like everybody 
else.” The tired old voice faded away. 

Third gear, second gear: the battered truck was 
climbing the short hill up to the farmhouse. Sam 
wanted to say he’d be careful, but the confidence 
was gone, and the words wandered around lost in 
his head. 

Finally he did manage to say he’d be careful. 
The words came out in jerks and the careful’ came 
through loud because the truck had halted under 
the big oak in the side yard and the engine had 
stopped: it had not been shut off—it just died as 
if by magic. When the engine died, the word came 
through: CAREFUL. 

Sam got out first. He slammed the door hard, 
jumped over an old tire lying by the tree, and was 
on the back porch before the man could move. 
The father got out of the cab slowly and stood by 
the open door of the truck, watching his son wash 
in the half-light. 

The boy was tall and proud. He had already 
filled out, strong. The arms appeared from under 
the blue workshirt as the boy rolled up his sleeves. 
He drew some water from the tap into a large tin 
basin, sat the basin on the plank shelf and picked 
up a bar of dirty soap. The old father watched 
with pride as the boy scrubbed the big hands, the 
muscular forearms, and finally the face: first the 
forehead, then the eyebrows to get the sweat out, 
then around the closed green eyes, and finally the 
cleft chin. 

The boy paused for a moment, then yelled: 
“Hey, Dad, get me a towel, hurry. Quick. I got 
soap in my eye.” 


David A. Hills 

Line of work: Filling out forms, reading sec¬ 
ond class mail, and crying a little. 

But what would you rather do? Oh, its a 
good life. But, I suppose everyone would like 
to try being Chief Spender for some exotfc 
philanthropic group like Ford Foundation or 
the U. S. State Department. 

Mainspring: When I was a boy, the American 
Dream was all the stewed chicken ypu could 
eat and a second hand Model A Ford. Bat¬ 
man was a comic book; a bunny was some¬ 
thing that ate carrots and delivered hard 
boiled eggs at Easter. It may not sound credi¬ 
ble, but I’m curious to see what happens next. 

Chinks in the armor: A glass jaw, a big 
mouth, and an occasional attack of fatness in 
the head. 

Boiling point: People who can’t distinguish 
J. S. Bach from Igor Stravinsky and don’t 
care. I don’t know which is Sonny and which 
is Cher, but I think it makes a difference. 
Personal panacea: A siesta from 2 to 3 p.m. 
— nationwide and institutionalized. Also, a 
more creative approach to saturation bomb¬ 
ing in our war efforts, e.g., how about drop¬ 
ping lasagna and portable TV sets on the 
enemy? If you can’t lick ’em, turn them into 
a nation of spectators. 

Persisting superstition: Cannons should be 
fired for all academic processions to drive 
away the evil spirits and to add a little zest 
to the occasion. 

Terrible temptation: To write a tough, grip¬ 
ping Broadway play which comes to grips 
with real, savagely devasting social issues of 
our times, and then turn it into a smash hit 
musical. 

Secret satisfaction: Everytime our country 
fires one of the big space rockets, I get a 
certain morose satisfaction out of knowing 
that I am watching two or three of my tax 
dollars literally go up in smoke. 
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The man jumped, came out of his reverie of 
admiration: “Yeh, sure, hold on a minute.” He 
quickly walked up the sagging wooden steps; he 
paused for a moment before his son. For once Sam 
was glad he didn’t have to look into the sensitive, 
leather-like face. The man entered the back door 
and crossed behind Aunt Mary, who was bent over, 
retrieving a black skillet of corn bread from the 
oven. “Evenin’, love,” he said as he passed to the 
closet to get the towel. She grunted: “Huhmm.” 

Xt was Saturday afternoon, a few hours before 
nightfall. Sam and his father were in the faded 
white barn. The man was sitting on a broken apple 
crate sharpening a mowing scythe. 

“Why are you puttin’ an edge on it now? It’ll 
be a while before you can use it.” 

“Some things it’s never too early for, son.” 

“Well, I guess I better be gettin’ ready. I’m 
goin’ back to the house now, if it’s all right.” Sam 
said this self-consciously. He had worried all after¬ 
noon about leave-taking. 

As he said it, the file slipped in the man’s big, 
flat fingers and went skipping along the newly- 
sharpened cutting edge. The old man looked up 
into his son’s face, then back down to the floor at 
his feet. It was then Sam knew nothing else could 
be said. Nothing. It rankled inside him. He couldn’t 
explain to another what he didn t understand him¬ 
self. 

He walked out quietly, through the open door¬ 
way into the bright afternoon sun. He didn’t even 
bother to say: “Don’t wait up. His father would. 

X t was about five o’clock, and Sam was dressing. 

He wanted to hit town a little early. He was think¬ 
ing about the barn and the whistling-grating sound 
the file had made when it had gone out of control: 
a sound that still seared his mind. Could he really 
do this thing? Or better, not do it—or was that 
even an option? 

Gingerly walking across the room, Sam reached 
the old cabinet radio and turned it on. He listened 
to the hum of the dusty tubes as they warmed. 
Jim’s radio. It even had JBE scratched on the 
cabinet. James Blaine Evans. Now it was h.s rad.o. 
The local came on loud: loud country music like 
at the armory on Saturday nights. Forgetting-type 


music. He let himself be caught up in the beat, let 
the beat seep into his blood and go pounding to 
his brain. Suddenly he found himself thinking 
about the great night he would have, how there 
would really be something to tell the fellows to- 
morrow afternoon. 

comn he ^°.n k 'mT ° f the closet > he consciously 

th7m f T °^ b i r ° Wn SP ° rt COat *° the ones in 

the mail-order catalogue. But there was no com- 

real 'y- “* had wide lapels, two buttons, 

crns 7T e ° f SOme kind 0f fabrf c with fuzzy 
cross hatches on it. It would do, though. Just 

brush it a little And get out a clean pair of jean 
and a white shirt, no tie, have to be informal. He 
would have to remember to stop by the barber 
shop to get his shoes shined. 

First though, the shave. Singing along with the 
music he slopped on the jeans. He bounced cheer¬ 
fully down the stairs on the way to the bathroom 
His mind was void of problems, blank except for 
the sound of the music he could still hear. At the 
toot of the creaking stairs she stood: Aunt Mary— 
loving gray-headed, and fat in the orthopedic 
shoes that had cost a small fortune. 

loJt’ i° V A hC Said * Ever y b °dy called her 
love She had been with them for as long as he 

coidd remember, since his mother died. Even Jim 
nad called her love. 

Q , re y , OU , SOin ’’ SOn? When y° u be borne?” 
She didnt look into his face, maybe because he 
was much the taller. Rather, she looked straight 
ahead chest level. Another woman, a younger one, 
might have been looking at the muscles play as he 
swung his arms nervously to and fro in time to the 
music which filtered down the stairs. Somehow 
Sam knew she was aware of where he was off to 
“Don’t Sam. Don’t go. Please don’t go. Your 
father don t want you to go. I don’t want you to 
go, she said pleadingly. 

"Oh, Auntie. I’m just going to the movies with 
Jenny It wasn t just a lie. In a way, he hoped if 
he said it, it might come true. “You know Jenny. 
Shes very proper. Nothin’ to worry about.” As he 
said this he bent over to plant a guilty and con¬ 
ciliatory kiss on her forehead. But she turned 
away. 

"Don’t lie to me. Samuel. Please don’t ever lie 
to me like that.” Then she scurried off down the 
panelled hallway and shut a door at the kitchen- 
end. 
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Sam wanted to run after her and put his arms 
around her and tell her he wasn’t going. He 
wanted to tell her he was sorry for the way he 
had mistreated her, that she was more of a mother 
than he had ever realized. But he couldnt. 

Before, in his room, he had looked forward to 
the shaving, to admiring himself in the steamy 
mirror and telling himself what a stud he was. Not 
now. Slowly opening the patched screen door, he 
turned left and walked across the weathered planks 
of the back porch into the bath. He thought how 
it was tacked onto the old frame house like lip¬ 
stick on a calendar girl. As he shaved, he watched 
the image in the mirror. It wasn’t until he got 
down to shaving around the cleft in his chin that 
he thought how the fellows had told him what a 
handsome stud he was, how he’d slay the girls at 
Amy’s. Utterly senseless, foolish. But . . . 


Xt was a little after five before he had finished 
dressing and had pulled himself into the seat of 
the rusty ’53 Chevrolet. He started the car, turned 
on the radio, waited for the music to come. Anes¬ 
thesia. As in his room the mindless noise got pos¬ 
session of him. Distorted sound from the cracked 
speaker seeped into his blood and surged to his 
brain. Everything seemed to take on the color of 
a glorious adventure. 

He drove down the three miles of rutted dirt 
road to the highway and then into town. 

Town. Lights: first strung along the used car 
lots, then lights around the drive-in. Shiny cars 
with gutteral noises belching from them. He 
crossed the bridge and passed into town. The 
ritual: up and down main street three or four 
times. Finally he parked and went into the City 
Barber Service to get his shoes shined. 

Out the door of the barbershop, up the steps, 
and onto the streets. Shined shoes somehow 
seemed to walk better. He looked down and im¬ 
agined he could read the marquee of the theater 
across the street in the shiny toes. 

It was absolutely right that he should be going 
to Amy’s. Yes. And you just have to stand up some¬ 
times and do what you have to do. You have to be 
your own man. A man can’t let other people run 
his life. 


He turned the comer of Twelfth and ‘C’ and 
walked past the pool hall, the army surplus store, 
and saw the boys leaning against the sides of the 
buildings and phone poles. He heard the last gasps 
of a sidewalk preacher telling everybody they were 
going to hell. Then a young boy appeared from 
the shadows of an alley and herded the old man 
away saying: “It’s time to go now. Reverend. All 
the people’ve gone. Don’t worry. I’ll bring you 
back next Saturday.” 

The chipped brick front, the dirty windows, and 
the tired faded neon signs: the one in the window 
to the left of the door saying BEER, the one in 
the window to the right proclaiming: AMYS 
PLACE. 

Hesitating almost imperceptably, he put his 
hand on the PUSH sign on the scarred green door. 
He was in. 

Sam rather expected someone to turn to wel¬ 
come him. Nobody did. He sat down in an empty 
booth. The worn seats and the wooden table top 
were covered with initials. He started to look for 
JBE, then decided it would be futile. In fact, the 
whole place was about empty. There were only 
two men in overalls mulling over a couple of beers. 
Amy’s wasn’t much. 

A waitress in a faded blue uniform and white 
nurse’s shoes ambled over. Sam could barely hear 
her say “order please” over the twang of Flatt and 
Scruggs. 

“Yeh, uh, well I’d like two hamburgers and a 
draft.” 

Sam felt relieved it was empty and anxiously 


Two-Sided View 

Man lives in his little glass sphere. He 
frantically shouts LIVE until the walls of the 
sphere are etched with the word. Because he 
cannot see beyond these etches, he is quite 
content. But when he transcends his tiny 
sphere of life and views what he has written 
from a point outside his sphere, all he can 
see written thereon is EVIL. 

Stan Bahnsen 
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hoped it would stay empty. He would just give 
himself an hour or so and then he could leave. 
Dear Lord, it would be good to leave. But a man 
has to say something when Amy’s is empty. 

“Say before you go . . .” The waitress was going, 
but she turned. “Where is everybody?” he asked. 
“I mean . . . uh . . . every time I’ve been in here 
before it’s been jumpin’.” 

“Yeh? Well, you musta been in here after nine. 
It’ll pick up.” 

“Yeh, I, uh, guess it was after nine.” 

Having nothing else to do, he watched the two 
men in the booth across the aisle from him begin 
to argue. At first they argued quietly, then one 
stood up, began yelling and pointing his right 
index finger at the other as if he were going to 
stab him with it. Suddenly a big woman came in. 
She was tall and heavy, lady-wrestler-type with a 
lot of powder and paint. She walked over to the 
two men who were hot at it. 

“Listen! I won’t have any of this. I run a respect¬ 
able place here. I’ll call the goddam cops. Now 
shut up!” 

They both sat down, telling each other and her 
what good friends they were and how they didn’t 
mean any harm. 

She spun full-circle to go, took a step, and then 
saw Sam. The frown of anger changed automat¬ 
ically into a big unctious smile and she walked 
over. 

“Mind if I sit?” 

Sam looked at her. He knew it must be Amy. 
He wanted to tell her to go away, to leave him 
alone, that he was just going, that looking at her 
dissipated, powdered face made him sick. He 
wanted to take out a dollar, leave it to pay for 
what he had ordered, and go. He shouldn’t have 
to put up with trash like her. He had the horrible 
premonition that if he talked with her, his mouth 
would be filled with slime, and he would choke. 
Being a man wasn’t that important. Then he 
realized to his horror that he did want to talk with 
her, did want to have her smile at him the way 
she did other men. 

Amy stood and waited while Sam vascillated 
She was a practiced, patient woman. She could 
wait. Besides, she could almost guess what was 
going through his mind. She knew mstmct.vely 
why he had come. She kept smi ing. 


Suddenly Sam jerked himself erect. Stuttering a 
little he said: “You must be Miss Penn.” He stood 
while she sat, as if she were a lady. Then he 
realized she was anything but that and he sat 
down angrily. 


—j. — v ^ tin my xnenas. i can tell 
we re going to be friends. I haven't seen you here 
before. Always glad to see new faces, yes indeed.” 
Sam watched as her fat nose wrinkled. She 
watched Sam's forced, wafer-thin smile and 
laughed to herself. 


natt and bcruggs changed to an unknown singer 
or group of singers. The music to Sam sounded 
vaguely spiritual. Adeptly, before he could flinch 
she grabbed his left hand with her fat right one’ 
The rings on her fingers felt cold on his skin He 
jumped. He wanted to jerk his hand away. 

,,“^ 0W ' L ° rd ' "° “f d to be afraid of me. Just 
the hand of good fellowship.” 


Sam wanted to believe her, to believe she wasn’t 
really so obnoxious, because then what he was 
doing wouldn’t be so bad. He tried and felt a little 
better. 


The waitress in white nurse’s shoes ambled up, 
beer in one hand, sloshing over the sides of the 
mug, two hamburgers on a platter in the other. 

“Watch where you’re sloppin’ this man’s beer, 
girl! Amy yelled. She frowned at the girl and 
down at the beer on the dirty concrete floor. The 
waitress set the beer and platter down and started 
to write up the ticket. 

Wait, girl, the man’ll be wantin’ more.” She 
knew the words to use and when to use them. 
Sam liked to hear her say that. She turned to him, 
smiled a knowing smile, and said: “Listen fella,’ 
you bem alone and all, maybe I can arrange some 
company for you. A real nice girl I know. You’ll 
like her. O.K.?” 

So this is what it all boiled down to, Sam 
thought. Fixing you up with a woman. Like with 
Jim. A little painted pig. Sam knew what it meant 
now. They were out to ruin him. Yet he felt an 
uncanny mixture of shame and anticipation. It was 
something strange inside him. He realized for the 
first time that he really wanted to be with a pig 
no matter where it led. It made him sick. It wasn’t 
manhood or being able to tell about it that drove 
him now; he didn’t know what it was. 

“Yeh. A fine girl, that’s what I need,” he sud¬ 
denly blurted out. He took a long draft of the 
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beer. “Amy, if you know any extra-nice girls. I’m 
your man. This girl, she doesn t have black hair, 
by any chance, does she? I like black hair. Tell 
her I’ll show her a good time, a real good time.” 
He said it with what was almost a leer, but as 
soon as he had uttered the words, he wanted to 
take them back. It was too late. 

“You heard the man, Millie. Go find Jean. Hurry, 
now.” The faded blue rat scurried off. 

“No, she doesn’t have black hair. Almost is, 
though. You don’t mind, do you?” Amy said turn¬ 
ing to Sam. 

“No, I don’t mind, but . . .” 

“I’ve got to go now. You have a good time. Next 
beer’s on me. And if you need anything, just call 
for Amy. Bye now.” 

Sam wondered, had he really told that fat pig 
with the ringed fingers that he wanted a girl? He 
slowly shook his head from side to side. 

He watched in disgust as the place filled up. He 
could smell and feel the hot alcoholic breath of 
what seemed like thousands of people closing in 
on him. Like the tide had washed these dregs in, 
and they brought their stench to go with them. A 
filthy odor. Cigarette smoke made his eyes water. 
He watched men and women file past him. Some 
sat around tables or booths. Some wandered 
through the crowd and lost themselves behind the 
dirty partition on the far side of the counter. The 
music wasn’t intoxicating now; it didnt blank out 
his thoughts. It seemed to settle in his stomach 
and slosh the beer. 

He was preoccupied with following the initials 
carved on the table with his right index finger, 
thinking of all the people that had come in here, 
had left their initials behind, had given part of 
themselves to Amy. He vaguely sensed someone 
beside him. 

“Hi,” came a soft, practiced voice. 

He looked up, unsure of what to do; he didn’t 
really want this, did he? The girl quickly sat down. 
She wasn’t about to give him time to change his 
mind. He looked easy to her. Very easy. 

“You’re Jean, I guess.” 

“Oh, yes. That’s me all right.” 

He looked at her: she looked like the dime store 
costume jewelry counter. The juke was blaring and 
someone had cut off all but two of the overhead 
lights. So this was what a pig was like. He really 


wanted to tell her he thought she was a pig. But 
he just sat there, somehow inexplicably immobile, 
as if all his will had been taken from him. 

“Well, Jean, I’m Sam . . . well, never mind. 
Sam’s enough. What do you want from me? A 
beer? Talk?” 

“Look, buster, you called me, I didn’t call you, 
she answered indignantly. “Entertain me. Just 
entertain me.” What a fool! I always get the dumb 
ones. Then she looked at Sam slyly, a flicker of a 
smile playing on her lips. “You sure are a hand¬ 
some man, you surely are. Why youve got the 
cutest little dimple in your chin!” 

She paused for a moment, then reached out to 
touch the dimple. Sam grabbed the extended wrist 
and squeezed as hard as he could, all of his hate 
and frustration running like a torrent from his guts 
and his mind into his steeled fingers. She yelled 
that he was hurting her but nobody heard: too 
much noise and too much fun. Some of his anger 
gone out, he tossed her arm aside. He cradled his 
head in his hands and looked grimly at the table. 

“You hurt me, you know that?” the girl whined. 
“Amy said you wanted company. 111 tell you what 
I’m going to do, I’m going to call her and have 
you thrown out of here,” she said decisively. 

“No! Don’t do that. I’m sorry. I didn t mean to 
hurt you, not really. It’s just that . . . Here, let me 
order you something.” 

“Now that’s better, slugger.” 

“Let me get a waitress over here. Hey, now I m 
sorry. What would you like?” 

“No, that’s all right. I’ll get everything. Another 
beer?” 

“Yeh.” 

Jean came back with two mugs, and he pushed 
his empty aside. They didn’t talk, but that didn t 
seem to bother her. Sam swore to himself that as 
soon as he finished the beer he was going to tell 
her what he thought of her, and then he was going 
to leave. But after a swallow or two he began to 
feel groggy. He tried to think about it. It was only 
his second beer. It didn’t make sense. Something 
was wrong. He tried to stand, caught a glimpse of 
a smile on Jean’s face, and fell sideways on the 
floor. He could faintly hear people shuffling their 
feet as they left their tables and walked up to him. 
Everybody was chuckling over the fellow that had 
had a little too much to drink. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Student Government: What Next? 


by Ken Godwin 


Any attempt to analyze the shortcomings of Stu¬ 
dent Government at Wake Forest College must 
first begin by defining what a student government 
should try to accomplish. I feel that the functions 
of student government must come under two broad 
headings: those activities concerned with the actual 
government of the student body and those activ¬ 
ities in which the student government acts as the 
delegate of the students, representing their views 
and interests in the college’s policy making proc¬ 
esses. At Wake Forest College the Student Govern¬ 
ment and its subsidiary organizations are allowed 
a quite limited role in self-government, and almost 
no role at all in the policy making process. 

Any expansion by Student Government towards 
greater fulfillment of its role of governing the stu¬ 
dents can only be brought about through a Col¬ 
lege policy decision to change the power alloca¬ 
tions between the administration and the students. 
Thus, in order to increase their power of self-gov¬ 
ernment, students must first establish themselves 
through their chosen delegates as a member of the 
policy making processes. How can this greater 
participation in the policy making be achieved? 

At the present time the voice of the students in 
shaping the policies of their college is at most a 
whisper. Those student voices which are heard 
must be heard through informal channels, and any 
opinion which they voice commands no listeners or 


llTf K i fu ° nly politel y ask ^at they at 

ast be heard before a decision is reached on what 

they are to do or what is to happen to their school 
Examples proving this point are many. The policies 
toward the Baptists, drinking, dating, and dicing; 
the changes in the registration processes; the grad- 
mg system; the proposed changes in the calendar 
and the curriculum; the change from a college to 
a university; the raising of the tuition fees; and a 
host of other issues which all concern the students 
and their college are all decided without hearing 
student opinion. We have seen the students ask 
only for the exam schedule to be given at registra¬ 
tion on at least a trial basis. The administration 
however, prefers not to try the experiment for even 
one semester. Instead, it goes along its merry way 
year after year, m disregard of the students' wishes 
as to how they would prefer to register for their 
courses and take their exams. 

It seems to me inconceivable that we should ask 
our best students to devote time and effort to an 
organization which is so limited as Student Gov¬ 
ernment. The majority of the activities of Student 
Government as it exists today could be turned over 
to the service fraternity. Those persons running for 
office seem either to be trying to establish a long 
paragraph about themselves for graduate school 
anc job applications, in the yearbook, or in fulfill¬ 
ing their ego requirement for this spring. One can 
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hardly blame either the more imaginative students 
for turning to other activities, or those persons who 
do run and are elected for neglecting their duties 
in favor of more stimulating and fruitful activities. 

The course of action to enable the Wake Forest 
Student Government to develop itself into an 
organization which can fulfill its two basic roles 
must, of necessity, be one of direct confrontation 
with the faculty and the administration. The ac¬ 
tions taken must not be of a type which can be 
either ignored or defeated by them. Movements of 
the past such as dancing on the Plaza or in the 
parlor were not really protest actions, for they 
could be overlooked, or could even enjoy the ap¬ 
proval of the administration and the faculty. The 
actions which must be taken by the students must 
require the faculty and administration to take 
counter actions and to sit down on equal terms 
with the students and discuss ways of reaching 
agreements. 

I would offer these possible suggestions as 
courses of action: the leading of the entire student 
body to boycott chapel until it is reduced to once 
a week or abolished; the simple refusal of all stu¬ 
dents to take quizzes or turn in papers during the 
week before exams; and student sit-ins and talk- 
ins on faculty meetings, faculty committee meet¬ 
ings, and meetings of the administration. 

What would be the effect of these actions? They 
would undoubtedly increase the power and pres¬ 
tige of Student Government; the students as a 
whole would be given more voice in the policy 
decisions of the College; certain administrative of¬ 
fices might become a little more responsive and 
polite; the faculty would have more direct contact 
with the entire student body rather than with 
simply a select few. 

Obviously dangers could result from such pol¬ 
icies. There is always the possibility that the stu¬ 
dents would use their new power and respon¬ 
sibility unwisely. And if the students are presently 
satisfied with the bulk of the College’s policies and 
the way in which the College governs its students, 
any movement to increase student power is un¬ 
necessary and could possibly be harmful. How¬ 
ever, strong Student Government is not an end in 
itself, but only a means to an end. If we students 
feel that the present policies are satisfactory, I 
would suggest we disband Student Government or 
turn it over to the APO. ■ 


AMY’S PLACE 

(Continued from page 30) 

“Can you walk, slugger?” Jean said, bending 
over him. “Here, let me help you to some fresh 
air.” 

She pulled, and he stood up and leaned on her. 

“Watch it now,” she said. She led him the length 
of Amy’s and behind the counter and the partition. 
He could see a small room and a short flight of 
stairs. 

“Now, I don’t want no part of . . . You’d better 
not ... All I want is some fresh air.” That was all 
he got out. 

w, . Cold. Gray. He turned his head a little 

and found his face was lying in a puddle of rain¬ 
water. He had a horrible headache and his eyes 
burned and watered. Running his hand up the leg 
of his jeans, he found that a pocket was inside out. 
He checked, and all his pockets were inside out. 
Only the car key in the watch pocket had escaped. 

At first he was mad. Mad at them. Then he was 
mad at himself: a slow, burning anger-anguish 
that welled up inside him. All he wanted was to 
get away. 

Trying to stand, he fell back down again. Slid¬ 
ing across the wet gray pavement of the alley, he 
rested his back against the back wall of Amy’s. His 
back pushing against the wall, he bent his legs, 
slid his feet under him, and stood up with the wall 
as support. Leaning against the wall, he staggered 
slowly toward the street. The alley ran east-west 
and as he walked, he walked into the sun coming 
up. It was partly hidden by a low building, but 
he could see the pale red glow around the edges 
of the roof. The damp air blew toward him down 
the alley, and he shivered involuntarily. 

He was ashamed; he was afraid. Ashamed and 
afraid of what he had done. He had been a fool. 
He knew his tired, old father had waited up all 
night for him. Sam knew he wasn’t a man. He 
knew it. There was no way to go home and say 
the simple words, “I’m sorry.” And there was no 
way to tell his friends it was a cheat; he wanted 
to, but there were no words. 

Then it came to Sam though the shivers and the 
pounding of his head. He knew how it must have 
been with Jim, never making it up and all. You 
never made it up because you couldn’t. ■ 
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Only Yesterday 


Students through the years have eagerly awaited the appearance of the 
Holder, Wake Forests yearbook. Since 1903, it has recorded the story 
of the College, its students and their activities. Some of the men who 
once peered from its pages as seniors have now returned to their alma 
mater as members of the faculty and administration. These pictures and 
stories of a dozen such men, taken from the yearbook’s pages, illustrate 
the changing styles in students and Howlers. 



FORREST W. CLONTS 
Lakeland, Florida 

Age 22; Weight 145; Height 5’ 9” 

This gentleman, ordinarily known as “Nepo,” hails from 
the sunny clime of Florida. He came here three years ago, 
after spending one year at the University of Florida. Nepo 
has made a reputation for himself among teachers and stu¬ 
dents as a consistent worker and a man to be relied on. 
He is a quiet fellow, but he is of the sort who make their 
ability recognized without the necessity of noise. 

We understand that he intends to enter the consular 
service. Wherever he is placed, he will make Uncle Sam 
a good man, and we heartily wish him abundant success. 



EDGAR E. FOLK 

Nashville, Tennessee 




weiym Height 


An athlete of no mean ability, as may be imagined by 
his being a member of the tennis team that won the State 
championship in singles in the tournament of 1919, a jour¬ 
nalist that is destined to make a reputation in that field 

S3 rnW T n J r? StUdent iS Folk - As editor of the 

O/d Gold and Black during the session ’19-’20, he made 
the college weekly a sheet worthy of the institution which 
it represented, exhibiting talent which has been largely 
responsible for his success on the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot 
during the past year. 
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JASPER LIVINGSTON MEMORY 
Whiteville, North Carolina 
Age 20; Weight 165; Height 5’ 11” 

Three years ago “Jap” got the “blues,” left N. C. State, 
came over and promptly took the lead in our freshman 
class. This quality thus early asserted itself as a warning 
that some day he will be issuing orders to a corps of cm 
engineers. Many a freshman would have bribed him for a 
good grade in English. He leaves behind his many happy 
facsimiles of his name among the members of a well-wish¬ 
ing student body. 

Prediction: “. . . will remain and help education along 
the rough pathway.” 



ANDREW LEWIS AYCOCK 
Elberon, North Carolina 
Age 25; Weight 155; Height 5’ 8” 

Aycock is outstanding as a leader, unexcelled as a stu¬ 
dent and loyal as a friend. He knows and thinks more than 
he tells. As a professor, we predict that his wit will add 
spice to his lectures and his bald head dignity to his ap¬ 
pearance. 

Class Distinction: “Dumbest.” 



CRONJE B. EARP 
Selma, North Carolina 
Age 25; Weight 185; Height 5’ 8” 

If the past is an index of the future, we may expect for 
Earp an enviable record as he enters into his life s work. 
Earp is a hard worker, and as a result of his work he is 
one of the most valuable men of this student generation. 
He is the peer of his classmates in the classroom and on 
the forensic platform. 

Prediction: “Will become a teacher of Latin at Wake 
Forest.” 





7 tJJ. 



HENRY LAWRENCE SNUGGS 
Albemarle, North Carolina 
Age 21; Weight 140; Height 6 
Snuggs ranks as a real scholar. His college life prompts 
us to say: 

Who misses or who wins the prize. 

Go lose or conquer as you can 
But if you fall or if you rise, 

Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 

Class Distinction: “Bootlegger” 


After 1930, the Howler ceased to make comments on 
the graduating seniors and restricted itself to a simple list¬ 
ing of their honors and activities, as it does today. There¬ 
fore, we have printed a brief excerpt from this activities 
list of each of our more recent seniors. Ed. 
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GEORGE J. GRIFFIN 
Pittsboro, North Carolina 

BSU President, 1935; Religious Editor, Howler, 1935; Stu¬ 
dent Council, 1935. 

Nickname: “Jete” 

Prediction: “Will become a missionary to the Eskimos.” 



Winston-Salem, North Carolina 

Old cl E Tw n , S °. Clety - W39; C/ee C,ub > 1935-1939- 
Old Gold and Black, 1935-1939Student Staff, 1937-1939 



PERCIVAL PERRY 
Chesterfield, South Carolina 

President, Euzelian Society, 1936; President, Senior Class, 
1937; President, Student Legislature, 1937. 



CHARLES M. ALLEN, JR. 

Mount Gilead, North Carolina 
resident, Sigma Pi Alpha, 1939 ; Student Staff, ^8-/939; 
Id Gold and Black, 1939; Biology Assistant, 1937-1939. 



L. IL HOLLINGSWORTH 
Asheville, North Carolina 

Social Sciences Assistant, 1943; Education Club, 1941-1943. 



Leaksville, North Carolina 

F 1943 B 7J7T n?7 iCm : DeUa K " WM; Edt,0r - 

Presidcnt > Plulomethesian Society, 1941-1942; Presi- 

oZrtmelTml 
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BEST SELLERS 
ON CAMPUS 

With the cooperation of the College Book Store, 
The Student has compiled a list of the ten best 
sellers (excluding the ever-popular textbooks) on 
campus last month. If you find this feature a con¬ 
venience, let someone on The Student staff know. 
This may become a regular feature in next years 
magazine. 

The books are listed in order of the number of 
copies sold, with the highest first. 

♦The Secular City, by Harvey Cox. 

Revealing the inner light of the modern metrop¬ 
olis and relating its problems to the church was 
no easy job, but Harvey Cox has succeeded m 
making a few provocative insights of interest 
especially to the college student. The book has 
been somewhat controversial. 

Markings, bv Dag Hammarskjold. 

Markings' is not the result of the late UN secre¬ 
tary-generals public life, but rather is the product 
of his inner experiences as a modern religious 
mystic. 

0 Written on the Wind, by Robert Wilder. 

The popularity of this book in this community 
is understandable, for it is the story of a tobacco 
king s family gone bad and is filled with the stereo¬ 
typed decadence of the third-generation rich. 
Clearly set in Winston-Salem. 

♦Green Berets, by Robin Moore. 

This book of war-time short stories appears to 
be the typical work of a correspondent who has 
taken advantage of the publics patriotic interest 
in the U. S. Special Forces in Vietnam. However, 
the author, in fictionalized material, presents a 
remarkably credible picture of the “friendly” Viet¬ 
namese and, as a result, the Viet Cong do not ap¬ 
pear in too bad a light. The redeeming feature is 
the presentation of the grave lack of understanding 
between cultures. 


0 Available in paper back. 


Up the Down Staircase, by Bel Kaufman. 

For over a year this rollicking novel of the trials 
and heart-warming experiences of a first-year high 
school English teacher thrown into a New York 
slum school has remained on the nation-wide best 
seller lists. At times poignant, almost always hilar¬ 
ious, it is easy reading. 

♦The Gospel According to Peanuts, by Robert 
Short. 

The theological implications of the most popular 
modern comic strip, “Peanuts, become clear 
through the lucid narrative of this young theo¬ 
logian. Short develops a distinct theology for mod¬ 
em man through depth interpretations of the 
characters in the strip and appropriate scriptures. 

♦Radical Theology and the Death of God, by 
Thomas Altizer and William Hamilton. 

Not as earth-shaking as it may appear on the 
surface, this book contains nothing new from either 
author. Former articles and speeches—some famous 
—by both currently controversial theologians make 
good reading for anyone interested in the God is 
dead” theology and willing to delve into the some¬ 
times confusing thoughts of these men. 

The Source, by James Michener. 

Makor (meaning “source”) is a fictional archaeo¬ 
logical site in Israel. In this setting, Michener 
unfolds the story of Israel from 10,000 B. C. to the 
present. Each level of the digging reveals a dif¬ 
ferent stage in the development of the Jewish reli¬ 
gion. The stories are based on historical and scrip¬ 
tural events. A great deal of detailed research 
makes the book scholarly, as well as imaginative. 

The Prophet, by Kahlil Gibran. 

An old standby, this bit of rhapsodic Near- 
Eastern mysticism is still popular as a gift book. 

♦Lord of the Rings, by J. R. R- Tolkien. 

This three-volume epic work of fantasy has found 
its place in the hearts of many avid storybook fans 
and scholars. The trilogy is a continuing adventure 
story of the “War of the Ring,” related in magnifi¬ 
cent style. The combative forces are naturally 
Good and Evil, which are involved in a fight to 
the end; and the characters are mythical creatures 
called hobbits. 
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Snake Eyes 


a short story by Edward Myers 


A Jhake the dice in the cup and roll, and it’s 
snake eyes, Ellen Hamilton. Go again. Two sixes. 
What marvelous luck! A six and a one, lucky seven, 
you win, Ellen Hamilton. You always win. But not 
this time. You will never win against me. 1 know 
your tricks, the way you walk, with your feet slid¬ 
ing on the floor and your hips swinging tick-tock, 
tick-tock; the way you are just tall enough so that 
when you stand beside me, you can lean your head 
against my shoulder and then lean the side of your 
body against mine, and I will feel more masculine 
and think that you are helpless and so feminine, 
and I’ll want to take care of you—care for you, if 
you prefer; the way you reach into my shirt pocket 
and take out whatever is there and question me 
about it to make me feel omniscient, for I know 
about what is in my shirt pocket. And you will 
make love to me with your eyes, and I will see 
that they are green, and you will say that I have 
long eyelashes. But you will not win against me, 
Ellen Hamilton. You have tried every year since 
eighth grade, and in that time Tve seen you win 
the game against all my friends. Roll the dice and 
snake eyes, they lost. You made them think they 
were winning. Take ten giant steps. Mother, may 
IP Yes, you said. And they would start — one, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, and on the 
tenth they would find Columbus was wrong, the 
world is flat, and off the edge they would fall into 
the black of nothingness. Uncle Wiggily breaks his 
leg. Lose two turns. 

Al was standing backstage, glancing momen¬ 
tarily at the script in his hand, then looking out 
toward the stage and repeating his lines to him¬ 
self. The director was onstage now, telling Lester 
Hostetter how to walk without looking like a 
wooden soldier. 

A1 was very aware of Ellen Hamilton standing 
farther back in the shadows. She had a script in 
her hand but was not looking at it. She was watch¬ 
ing Al. 


You will lock until I look back, and then you 
w,ll use your wa king trick all the way toward me. 
And all right, 111 play. But I’ll win. 

jjP '° oked UP ‘o the rows of lights above the 

fnd V , ,?T 8 blu6 ’ red ' greun ’ and white, 
and then looked to Ellen Hamilton. He could see 

her m the darkness of backstage, slender and 
shapely, and she gave him a small smile before 
she started toward him. 

“No, no no Lester! Relax, relax,” came the 
vmce of the director. “Just walk the way you 
normally would.” 

And you are walking the way you normally 
would, Ellen Hamilton. Tick-tock, tick-tock. 

“How are you tonight, Albert?” Ellen whispered. 
“All right.” 

“Do you know all your lines?” 

“I think so.” 

“I don’t. There’s so many. I don’t see how you 
can learn your part so fast.” 

Just lucky, I guess.” 

She leaned her back against his chest: “What 
are you thinking about?” 

I m thinking about how you’re leaning against 


Now you’re sliding your feet across the stage 
Lester. The overhead mikes’ll pick that up, and 
it 11 sound horrible,” the director shouted. 

“I don’t think he’ll ever learn. He’s liable to mess 
up the whole play,” Ellen said. 

I suppose I should play every part,” Al said. 

Yes, you should. Except for my part. It would 
look funny if you kissed yourself.” 

“The whole thing would look funny if I were bv 
myself. y 

Lets start this scene over, from where Lester 
makes his entrance.” The director was starting to 
sound exasperated. 
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“I worry about you, Albert.” 

“I don’t.” 

“You’ve been keeping to yourself an awful lot 
lately.” 

“I guess so.” 

“You ought to go out more often.” 

“I’ve retired.” 

“What do you mean, you’ve retired?” 

“I’ve just retired from going out, that’s all.” 
“Why?” 

“I’m sick of it.” 

“But you’re so young. You’ve got to go out and 
enjoy life.” 

“I’ve been out.” 

“And you should go out again.” 

“I suppose I will again someday.” 

She turned to face him and put her hands on the 
slopes of his shoulders. 

“What’s wrong, Al?” 

“Nothing’s wrong.” 

“Yes, there is.” 

“What is it then?” 

“I don’t know. You just don’t seem to be happy 
anymore.” 

“Do you want me to tell you a joke? 

“Okay.” 

“I don’t know any.” 

“See?” 

“See what?” 

“You’ve changed.” 

“Because I don’t know any jokes? 

“No. You know what I mean.” 

She slid her hands up to behind his neck so that 
he could feel the warmth of her skin against his, 
and she looked directly into his eyes. 

Snake eyes, Ellen Hamilton. But Uncle Wiggily 
visits the hen house, move directly to number one 
hundred. 

“Albert?” 

“What.” 

“Why are you so mean to me?” 

“Am I mean to you?” 

“Yes.” 

“I’m sorry.” 

“No, you’re not.” 

“All right. I’m not.” 

“You don’t like me, do you?” 

“Who said I didn’t like you?” 

“I can tell.” 


Lester Hostetter was still walking like a wooden 
soldier, but Al was not noticing. Ellen Hamilton s 
eyes were playing into his, from side to side but 
always into his, black in the center and clear light 
green all around into his, into his forever, into his 
eyes and into his chest, into all of him. There was 
the creaking of a vice, creaking with every turn 
as the jaws drew them closer together, closer, 
closer, and he kissed her lips and then put his 
arms around her and kissed her again. They stood 
tight together for a long time. ■ 

UNCLE SAM WANTS YOU! 

(Continued from page 19) 

Some things which will earn a 4-F rating include 
cretinism, organic valvular heart diseases, height 
of less than 60 inches, and tuberculosis. It is also 
true that ingrown toenails will, “if severe, and not 
remediable,” cause a man to be classified 4-F. 

Less drastic than the 4-F classification are a 
number of others which will temporarily or, some¬ 
times, permanently defer a man from military serv¬ 
ice. The 2-S rating held by most college men is a 
familiar example of one of these. Perhaps the most 
common, besides the 2-S, is the 1-Y rating given 
men who are not qualified for active service, gen¬ 
erally due to a minor physical problem such as 
weak eyes or punctured eardrum. However, men 
holding a 1-Y status may be called in time of war, 
and recent reports from Washington indicate that 
a growing number of 1-Y’s are being reclassified 
as 1-A. 

Contrary to popular belief, service in the Peace 
Corps will not exempt a man from military service. 
But it will put him in category 4-B, which defers 
him until he has completed his Peace Corps assign¬ 
ment. Civilians involved in work necessary to na¬ 
tional defense and, at times, farm laborers are also 
temporarily deferred. 

In general, however, these deferments and ex¬ 
emptions are the exception rather than the rule. 
Military service is, like it or not, a part of every 
man’s life. It can be put off through good work in 
college, through graduate education, medical 
school or law school. It can be made more pleasant 
through one of the officer training programs, but 
it cannot be made to go away. The only way a 
man can avoid getting unexpected “greetings from 
the President” is to know his status today, and pre¬ 
pare for service tomorrow. ■ 
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Prescriptions Cosmetics 

Bobbitt's College 
Pharmacy 

Free Delivery 
phone 723-1867 

Corner Hawthorne Rd. at Lockland Ave. 


NEW 

Hair Styles 
For Each Season 



VISIT 


JWnWur 

HAIRDRESSERS 


Reynolda Manor Shopping Center 722-6193 

(member of Student Discount Card) 

Northside Shopping Center 767-0235 

Thruway Shopping Center 723-0791 





THE 

Jf 

jjfi| JSL7 Wk 


Qjiwi 


^TEAK 


MOUSE 

/ f / SylBH 


"The food is good ... and so is the company" 



NO. 1 NO. 2 

— at Hawthorne Rd. & Lockland Ave. — at Thruway Shopping Center 
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BONANZA 

Sirloin Pit 

• charbroiled to your personal order 

• western atmosphere 

• sensible prices 

• no tipping 


Complete 
Sizzlin' 

Sirloin 
Steak 
Dinner 

Open 7 days a week — 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Peters Creek Parkway 



WAKE FOREST LAUNDRY & DRY CLEANERS 


Store Your Clothes 
For the Summer 


Fvgc pick-up unci cleliveiy. 
Pay in the fall. 


THREE AVAILABLE PLANS 

1. ) Box Storage with Cleaning 

2. ) Box storage without Cleaning 

3. ) Cold Storage by the piece 
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Directions: 

Take Interstate 40 to 29 North at Greensboro. Stay on 29N, go 
under Bessemer Ave. overpass, make four right turns and you are 
there. Only 45 minute drive. 


Castaways 


Greensboro 


Catering to the Collegiate Set 

Couples Only on Friday and Saturday Nights 


The Monzas The Fabulous Five 

Every Sunday Afternoon Every Thursday Night 

2 P.M. til 7 P.M. 7 P -M- hi 11:45 P.M. 
















Jimmy 11011:011 


Tommy McNabb 


A portrait - - the perfect gift for any occasion 

^/zLcjcj c Studio 

on the campus 


THESE PORTRAITS ARE SELECTED EACH MONTH FROM THOSE MADE AT GRIGG STUDIO 









































































